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PART L. 


General Review 


The most important event to take place in Gibraltar in 1967 
was the Referendum held on the 10th September. 

In December, 1966, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted a Resolution calling on Britain and Spain to 
continue their negotiations on the decolonisation of Gibraltar, 
taking into account the interests of the people of Gibraltar. It 
was decided that the views of the people of Gibraltar on their 
interests could best be determined by referendum and this was 
announced in the House of Commons on the 14th June (the text 
of the announcement is at Appendix XX). 

The people of Gibraltar were invited to say which of the fol- 
lowing alternative courses would best serve their interests: 

A. To pass under Spanish sovereignty in accordance with 
the terms 7b aecte by the Spanish Government to Her 
Majesty’s Government on 18th May, 1966, or 

B. Voluntarily to retain their link with Britain, with demo- 
cratic local institutions and with Britain retaining its 
present responsibilities. 

Sir Robert Fowler, K.C.M.G., was appointed Referendum 
Administrator and the Commonwealth Secretary-General, at the 
invitation of the British Government, appointed a team of Ob- 
servers from four Commonwealth countries. Two members of 
the team paid a preliminary visit to Gibraltar in August to 
observe the earlier stages of the arrangements and the whole 
team were in Gibraltar from the 4th to the 13th September. 

The Referendum was enthusiastically welcomed by the peo- 
ple of Gibraltar as an opportunity to express their own views as 
to their future. Those qualified to vote in the Referendum were 
all persons over 21 who were registered as Gibraltarians and 
were ordinarily resident in Gibraltar, the total number of voters 
so qualified being 12,762. 12,182 valid votes were cast, of which 
12,138 were in favour of retaining the link with Britain while 44 
voted for Spanish sovereignty. 

The Commonwealth Observers team reported: 

“It is our unanimous view that the actual conduct of the Re- 

ferendum fully conformed with the requirements for the 

free expression of choice through the medium of the secret 
ballot.” 

The Director-General of the United Nations Association in 
London, who was also present in Gibraltar for the Referendum, 
informed the Secretary-General of the United Nations that the 
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result genuinely reflected the wishes of the electorate and should 
be respected by the United Nations. 

In pursuance also of the General Assembly Resolution, 
talks between British and Spanish officials were due to take 
place in April. They were however postponed by Her Majesty’s 
Government when the Spanish Government announced its inten- 
tion of declaring a prohibited air zone which was clearly design- 
ed to interfere with access to Gibraltar by air. The prohibited 
air zone came into operation on the 15th May. The whole ques- 
tion was referred by the British Government to the Internation- 
al Civil Aviation Organisation which still had the matter under 
consideration at the end of the year. Signs of further harass- 
ment by the Spanish authorities were seen towards the end of 
the year when Spanish warships began anchoring in British 
waters around the Rock. 

In October the British Government informed the Spanish 
Government that they were prepared to hold further talks on 
Anglo-Spanish relations, including the question of Gibraltar, in 
November. The Spanish Government replied that they would 
be prepared to resume talks in 1968 once the question of Gibral- 
tar had been dealt with by the United Nations which were due 
to do so in December. When the discussion on Gibraltar was 
resumed by the United Nations the Chief Minister and his De- 
puty once again appeared before the Fourth Committee as peti- 
tioners. After a long debate the Fourth Committee adopted a 
resolution based on the provisions of a resolution passed by the 
Committee of 24 in September declaring that the Referendum 
was in contravention of a former resolution and inviting Spain 
and the United Kingdom to resume their negotiations on Gib- 
raltar. The British Government made it clear that decolonisa- 
tion could not mean the handing over of the people of Gibraltar 
to Spain against their wishes and that they considered the reso- 
lution to be inconsistent with the provisions of the Charter. 

Close consultations on current problems were maintained 
throughout the year between the British Government and Gib- 
raltar. The Chief Minister and his Deputy visited London for 
talks in March and Mrs. Judith Hart, then Minister of State for 
Commonwealth Affairs, paid a four-day visit to Gibraltar in May. 
Mr. Edward Heath, leader of the Conservative Party, also visited 
Gibraltar in January, as the guest of the Gibraltar Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Integration with Britain Movement, a group which ad- 
vocates the integration of Gibraltar and Britain, became a 
political party in February. In March, the Minister of Educa- 
tion resigned from the Legislative Council and the consequent 
by-election was fought between the former Minister’s party, the 
Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights, and the Inte- 
gration with Britain Party. The Association’s candidate was 
elected by a majority of 145 votes. 
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Gibraltar’s constitutional future continued to be a matter 
of considerable public interest. When announcing the decision 
to hold a Referendum the British Government had stated that if 
the majority of the people of Gibraltar voted in favour of retain- 
ing their link with Britain, appropriate constitutional changes 
which might be desired would then be discussed. In the mean- 
time, a committee appointed by the elected members to collect 
information with a view to formulating constitutional proposals 
invited public bodies and individuals to submit representations 
on the matter. At the end of the year it was envisaged that 
constitutional talks between the British Government and repre- 
sentatives of the people of Gibraltar would take place in 1968. 

The promotion of tourism and progress on economic deve- 
lopment projects continued to receive the Government’s close 
attention throughout the year. 

In both these fields Gibraltar is receiving support from the 
British Government and this was manifested, apart from subs- 
tantial economic aid under current programmes, by the appoint- 
ment, through the Ministry of Overseas Development, of a Dir- 
ector of Tourism and a Chief Planning Officer who arrived in 
Gibraltar in February and March respectively. 

In April, the Legislature approved the Development Pro- 
gramme for the period 1967-70, involving expenditure of over 
£3,800,000. The British Government had already announced its 
support for the general objectives of this Development Plan, and 
had provided an initial allocation of £600,000 from C.D. and W. 
sources towards its implementation. Later in 1967 an Exche- 
quer Loan of £200,000 was approved for electricity development. 
The use of money under the C.D. and W. Acts for assistance to 
the private sector in respect of hotel and other tourist develop- 
ment has been agreed in principle. £125,000 has already been 
made available for the Hoods’ Scheme mentioned below. Pro- 
posals in the Development Plan for the Public Sector, principal- 
ly house-building (estimated to cost a total of £1,850,000), are 
being implemented. 

In January, Messrs. Hoods Ltd. of Wolverhampton signed a 
letter of intent to develop the eastern side of the Rock by the 
construction of terraced bungalows and other luxury accommo- 
dation along the shore, together with ancillary amenities. The 
total cost of the development was estimated at £1,500,000 part 
of which is being met from British Government loans. Major 
improvements, financed from British Government grants, were 
also carried out at Camp Bay on the western side. 

A tourist innovation during the year was the commence- 
ment, in March, of a series of fly cruises by R.M.S. Sylvania. 
Gibraltar becomes the ship’s home port during the summer 
months and her passengers are flown to Gibraltar to join the 
Sylvania for a cruise, returning to London by air when the cruise 
ends. Consideration continued to be given to schemes for im- 
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provements to beaches, increases in hotel accommodation, ex- 
tension of Marina facilities for yachtsmen and the provision of 
further entertainment amenities. The Minister for Tourism at- 
tended the Annual Convention of the British Association of Tra- 
vel Agents held at Bournemouth in October. 

Mr. A. I. Marsh was engaged by the Ministry of Overseas 
Development to undertake a pay structure review in Gibraltar. 
His report, which was published in November, recommended a 
three-stage increase for industrial workers, the first stage being 
a 12% increase restrospective to the 1st July, the second stage a 
further 10% increase and the third stage a final 5%. Clerical 
workers would receive a 12° increase in two stages while fe- 
male workers would achieve equal pay through a three-stage 
increase. The basic principles of the report were accepted by 
the Government and other official employers and the first stage 
was agreed and implemented in December. A decision on the 
implementation of the subsequent stages was deferred for fur- 
ther consideration. 

The Battalion Headquarters and two Companies of the First 
Battalion, the Royal Warwickshire Fusiliers, accompanied by a 
Field Troop Royal Engineers and men of the Royal Signals arri- 
ved in Gibraltar in September on a six-months posting. New 
Army barracks, named after His Excellency the Governor, Gen- 
eral Sir Gerald Lathbury, were opened by him in May and were 
taken over by the resident Battalion, the First Battalion of the 
Worcester Regiment, who were shortly afterwards replaced in 
Gibraltar by the First Battalion of the Royal Ulster Rifles. 

The usual Gibraltar Festival was held in July and was popu- 
lar both with residents and tourists. Work on the conversion 
of an existing hospital began during the year. The conversion 
will result in the integration of all hospital facilities in Gibral- 
tar under one roof. The scheme is to be completed in 1969 
and will cost about £234,000. The Gibraltar Branch of the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Association continued to maintain 
contact with other branches, particularly the United Kingdom 
Branch. The Minister for Public Relations attended the annual 
conference of the Association in Kampala in October. ‘La 
Roca” by Mr. L. F. Bruzon was privately published in June. The 
book gives a general account of the situation in Gibraltar since 
the start of the Spanish restrictions as seen by a Gibraltarian. A 
Crown piece was issued in September. This is available in sil- 
ver and cupro-nickel and is the first local coin issued for 125 
years. A Branch of the English Speaking Union was formed 
during the year and some of the younger members of the Branch 
were invited to Britain for a short stay by the United Kingdom 
Branch. Eight members of the Commonwealth Youth Movement 
aoe part in the Movement’s 1967 Quest which included a visit 
o Canada. 


PART IL. 


Chapter 1: Population 


Up to the end of the Great Siege, the size, and indeed, from 
time to time, the nationality, of the population of Gibraltar was 
subject primarily to the exigencies of war. Whenever Gibraltar 
changed hands the entire conquered population always made a 
point of leaving Gibraltar, and the conquerors had to introduce 
new blood not only for the purposes of defence but also to main- 
tain Gibraltar as a town. 

Although there is archaeological evidence that pre-historic 
man lived in Gibraltar the first settlement for which there is any 
historical evidence is that which took place when the Moors lan- 
ded at Gibraltar under Tariq ibn Ziyad in 711. This first settle- 
ment was in fact the foundation of Gibraltar, the name itself, it 
is generally agreed, being derived from the Arabic “Jabal Ta- 
riq” or Mountain of Tariq. As the original inhabitants, the 
Moors were responsible for the construction of the first fortifica- 
tions and dwellings and, during their uninterrupted stay of near- 
ly 600 years, they extended these until, by the time of the first 
Spanish occupation, Gibraltar had become an important and 
extremely well fortified citadel. 

The first change in population occurred in 1309 when Gib- 
raltar was taken by the Spaniards after a siege lasting about a 
month. The defenders surrendered subject to the condition 
that they should be returned to North Africa and, when this had 
been arranged, King Ferdinand the Fourth of Castille, aware of 
the strategic value of Gibraltar in the wars with the Moors, ord- 
ered the fortifications to be repaired and a strong garrison to be 
maintained in the town. He then appointed a Mayor and other 
Officials to govern the town and, in an effort to attract popula- 
tion, he decreed that all its inhabitants should be exempt from 
military service and from the payment of all royal taxes and du- 
ties, that the boundaries of Gibraltar should be the same as they 
were when it was held by the Moors, and that Gibraltar should 
be a sanctuary for criminals escaping from justice whose crimes 
would be pardoned if they resided there for a year and a day. 

24 years later the Moors laid siege to Gibraltar and after 
4} months the town was surrendered, on the condition, once 
again, that all the inhabitants should be allowed to leave. 

Four sieges later, in 1462, Gibraltar was taken by the Spa- 
niards and again it was a condition of the surrender that all the 
inhabitants should be permitted to leave. It is not clear, in the 
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confusion arising from the disputes among Spanish noblemen 
besieging the city, whether this condition was in fact fulfilled, 
but it is certain that the conquerors once again had difficulty in 
finding enough people to reside in Gibraltar, both because of 
the continued threat of invasion from North Africa and because 
of disputes about the ownership of Gibraltar between the King 
of Castille and the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the latter actually 
laying siege to Gibraltar in 1467 and capturing it from the 
King’s representative. Eventually, in 1501, Gibraltar was for- 
mally taken over by Ferdinand and Isabella but conditions were 
still not ripe for the establishment of a stable resident popula- 
tion and they found it necessary to turn Gibraltar for a time into 
a penal settlement to which convicts sentenced in Granada to life 
imprisonment were sent. In 1506 the Duke of Medina Sidonia 
again laid siege to Gibraltar and in 1540 some 2,000 Turks raid- 
ed and looted the town taking away a number of captives. The 
danger of further attacks continued to be feared until about 
1620 after which began a relatively peaceful period of Gibral- 
tar’s history in the course of which the population grew to some 
5,000 persons. 

In 1704 the British captured Gibraltar and once again the 
Spanish population left the town and settled in the neighbouring 
countryside. Only a small number of Spaniards and about 30 
Genoese families remained. 

For some 25 years after the British capture there was a dan- 
ger that attempts might be made to recapture Gibraltar—in fact 
the Spaniards laid siege to it immediately after the British cap- 
ture and again in 1727—and once again therefore there was lit- 
tle opportunity for the establishment and growth of a civilian 
population. However, after the siege of 1727 there was a quieter 
period, lasting until the Great Siege of 1779, in the course of 
which the main elements of the present population were firmly 
established. By 1753 for instance there was a civilian popula- 
tion of 434 British, 597 Genoese, 575 Jews, 185 Spaniards and 25 
Portuguese, a total of 1,816. The military population at the time 
was about 4,500 of whom some 1,500 were women and children. 

At this time, the English element in the population consisted 
mainly of time expired soldiers; the Jewish element came main- 
ly from Morocco and was due to the trading activity with that 
country, the Genoese element was due to contacts through sail- 
ors plying the Mediterranean at a time when Genoa was a great 
sea-faring and commercial city; while the Spanish element in- 
cluded a number who returned across the border. 

1779 saw the beginning of the Great Siege by the Spanish and 
French. Owing to the scarcity of food, civilians were encoura- 
ged to leave Gibraltar and a number of them did so, returning, 
together with a new influx, after the end of the Siege, so that, by 
1787, the civilian population had increased to 3,386. This figure 
was doubled shortly after the beginning of the 19th century and 
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the main element both in the existing population and among the 
newcomers was undoubtedly Genoese. This sudden numerous 
influx consisted of Genoese refugees from the Napoleonic wars 
who, unwilling to live under French rule, had chosen to leave 
their homes and settle in Gibraltar. One may note the curious 
parallel between the reasons for the departure of the Spanish 
population in 1704—and, indeed, of former populations of Gib- 
raltar — and the motives which led to the arrival of the new 
settlers. 

The end of the Napoleonic wars meant the beginning of the 
real commercial development of Gibraltar and a period of great 
prosperity with a consequent increase in population, which, by 
1814, numbered 10,136. By this time the town and its civilian 
population were firmly established as such, and while Gibraltar 
continued to be primarily a fortress the civilian inhabitants were 
no longer merely serving the needs of the garrison but were en- 
gaged in considerable external trade. With the main founda- 
tions of the population already laid, the concept of a Gibraltarian 
population, as distinct from immigrants living in Gibraltar, came 
into being about this time. For the purposes of classification in 
population registers, the distinction was now made between na- 
tives of Gibraltar and those living in Gibraltar on permits ins- 
tead of, as formerly, according to religion or place of origin. 

By 1826 the population had increased to 15,480 civilians. 
These were ‘ey of Genoese extraction, (it is interest- 
ing to note that there was a Genoese Consul in Gibraltar as early 
as 1716) the next two largest elements — apart from British — 
being Portuguese and Spanish, of whom many came from Minor- 
ca owing to the latter’s former connection with Britain. 

The proclamation of a new charter of justice and the grant 
of civil liberties in 1830 was legal recognition of the actual de- 
velopment of a civilian population and commercial community 
which had been taking place for some years. During the mid- 
19th century the population fluctuated around 16,000-17,000. 

The growth of the population in the second half of the cen- 
tury led to the enactment of legislation to require British sub- 
jects, other than those born in Gibraltar, to obtain permits to re- 
side in Gibraltar, a requirement previously applied only to aliens. 
Thus the concept of the Gibraltarian, as distinct from British 
subjects of United Kingdom or other origin, which had already 
been established in fact at the beginning of the century, was 
given legal definition. 

At the beginning of the 20th century the civilian popula- 
tion reached a peak of over 20,000, the average total thereafter, 
and up to the beginning of the second world war, remaining at 
about 18,000. While Gibraltar played a valuable part in the first 
world war, there was no major disturbance of population, but in 
1939, as in 1789, the exigencies of war were once again felt. In 
1940 all women and children were evacuated, the majority of 
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them to Britain. Repatriation began in 1944 and the first post- 
war census, taken in 1951, showed a total civilian population of 
22,848 which ten years later had increased to 24,075. 

In 1965, the population was increased by the influx of some 
800 persons formerly residing in neighbouring Spanish towns 
and compelled, as a result of the Spanish restrictions, to take up 
residence in Gibraltar. The estimated civilian population at the 
end of 1967 was 25,281. 

The law governing the right to reside in Gibraltar has been 
amended from time to time over the years. Under a new Gib- 
raltarian Status Ordinance enacted in 1962, a Register of Gib- 
raltarians was established and a Gibraltarian was defined as a per- 
son whose name is entered in the Register. Birth in Gibraltar 
before the 30th June, 1925, or legitimate male descent from a 
person so born, are the principal qualifications for registration 
though provision is made for the registration of persons meeting 
other qualifications mainly those establishing a close connection 
with Gibraltar. 

The remarkable expansion of the city of Gibraltar, particu- 
larly in trade and tourism, and the political development of the 
city reflect the achievement of a firmly-established civilian popu- 
lation, compounded of a number of different elements, owing 
much to its various ethnological origins, greatly influenced by 
British law, government and politics, and strongly welded into a 
cohesive community with a deep sense of unity. 

Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix I. 


Chapter 2: Employment, Occupations, Wages 
and Labour Organisations 


Labour Force — Supply and Demand 


The labour force available from the resident population is 
insufficient to meet the demand occasioned by existing commit- 
ments, particularly with the many existing and projected deve- 
lopment works. A substantial part of the labour force, there- 
fore, consists of alien non-domiciled workers, the majority of 
whom live in neighbouring Spanish territory and who enter daily 
by road from La Linea or by sea from Algeciras, under frontier 
documents issued and controlled by the authorities on both sides 
of the frontier. 

Since 1954, however, the Spanish Authorities, for political 
reasons, have been imposing restrictions on the issue of new 
frontier passes. Further restrictions on the movement of wor- 
kers between Spain and Gibraltar have been imposed since Oct- 
ober, 1964, when Spain’s campaign to gain territorial sovereign- 
ty over Gibraltar was intensified, with the result that, through . 
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unreplaced wastage and actual withdrawais of frontier passes, 
the numbers of such workers from this source (for centuries an 
arrangement of mutual benefit to both Gibraltar and neighbour- 
ing Spanish territory) have been significantly reduced. 

Nothwithstanding, and in spite of the Spanish restrictions, 
there has been little unsatisfied demand, as employment permits 
have been readily granted to Moroccan and other non-Spanish 
labour to enter Gibraltar on short-term residential contracts. 
This influx has to a great extent met the demand. Additionally, 
advantage has been taken of the circumstances to streamline 
works organisations into less labour-consuming forms by increa- 
sed mechanisation. 


Employment Policy 

The employment policy of the Government of Gibraltar is 
to ensure priority of opportunity of employment to Gibraltar- 
ians. To achieve this, in a territory as small as Gibraltar, it has 
been necessary to restrict the right of entry and residence in 
Gibraltar for purposes of employment, and the Control of Em- 
ployment Ordinance prohibits the employment of non-Gibral- 
tarians, whether British or Alien, without a permit issued by the 
Director of Labour & Social Security. Such permits are issued 
freely in present circumstances if there are no suitable Gibral- 
tarian workers available and willing to take up the employment. 
The policy is carried out by the Central Employment Exchange 
as a complement to its normal service of placing people in 
employment. 


Insured Labour Force 

Persons engaged under a contract of service, including all 
those employed in manual labour as well as non-manual work- 
ers whose annual remuneration does not exceed £500 are requi- 
red to be compulsorily insured (see Chapter 7) and the main 
man-power statistics are derived from the exchange of insur- 
ance cards at the beginning of each year. 

The total number of insured persons at the end of 1967 was 
11,760. 

It is estimated that, in addition, some 3,000 domiciled per- 
sons are gainfully occupied, either in non-manual occupations 
remunerated at £500 p.a. or above, or in self-employment. 

Changes in the Insurance Scheme expected to take place 
early in 1968 include the abolition of the earnings limit of £500 


p.a. 


Industrial Distribution of the Labour Force 

Gibraltar has no agriculture or other natural resources and 
apart from small coffee, tobacco-processing and garment-making 
industries, opportunities for employment continue to be provi- 
ded mainly by the Official Employers (the Government of Gib- 
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raltar, the Ministry of Defence, the Ministry of Public Building 
and Works and the City Council) and by the wholesale or retail 
trades, the hotel and catering trades, shipping services and the 
building industry. 


Unemployment 

The policy of priority in opportunity of employment for 
Gibraltarians has been effective in ensuring that unemployment 
among able-bodied males is kept to a minimum. The majority 
of those so registered are either physically handicapped or el- 
derly persons. 

The unemployment figures in respect of Spanish workers 
discharged from employment in Gibraltar are insignificant These 
workers are issued with special permits (which have no time 
limit) to enable them to enter Gibraltar daily during the week, 
and report at the Central Employment Exchange for possible re- 
employment. 

Unemployed alien workers, however, are only permitted by 
the Spaniel Authorities to enter Gibraltar for a period of five 
days from the date of issue of these special permits, and even if 
this period were extended, as in some cases it has been, unem- 
ployed workers are only allowed to leave Spain for the duration 
of the validity of their six-monthly Frontier Workers’ Permits. 

Unemployed persons who are either British Subjects or re- 
sident in Gibraltar are eligible, if they satisfy certain conditions, 
for unemployment benefit. All unemployed workers who regu- 
larly prove unemployment at the Central Employment Exchange 
are granted credits in respect of contributions under the Social 
Insurance Scheme, and will shortly also be eligible for Unem- 
ployment Benefit. 


Under-Employment 


There was no significant under-employment during the 
year. 


Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Wages and Salaries Review 
A review of the Official Employers’ pay structure was un- 
dertaken by Mr. A. I. Marsh and his report was submitted to 
Government in November, 1967. The main recommendations 
were: — 
(a) the cost of living allowance granted in 1963 to be con- 
solidated into salaries; 
(b) industrial workers to receive a 27% increase in wages, 
paid in three stages, i.e. 12%, 10% and 5%; 
(c) clerical workers to receive 12% increase in two stages, 
ie. 7% and 5%; 
(d) first stage to be paid retrospectively to 1st July, 1967, 
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second stage on Ist July, 1968 and third stage on Ist 
July, 1969; —~ 

(e) the principle of equal pay for women for equal work 
performed to be accepted and applied in appropriate 
circumstances. 

The Official Employers accepted the basic principles recom- 
mended by Mr. Marsh and agreement was reached with the 
Trade Unions to the implementation of the first stage but the 
dates for the second and third stages were deferred by six 
months in view of the financial implications involved, particular- 
ly in the face of the present difficult economic situation. 


Official Employers — Industrial Employees 

Some 3,000 or 25% of the insured labour force are resident 
industrial workers employed by the Official Employers. The 
wages and conditions of employment of this group are governed 
by the Official employers Joint Industrial Council. The remain- 
ing 2,400 industrial workers in Official employment are frontier 
workers excluded from its scope because they are not allowed by 
the Spanish Authorities to join the representative trade unions 
in Gibraltar. They are, nevertheless, granted Joint Industrial 
Council conditions except for the flat rate Cost of Living Allow- 
ance of 31/- per week mentioned below. The operation of the 
Fair Wages Clauses in contracts entered into by the Official Em- 
ployers requires the application of the Joint Industrial Council 
rates as minima to a substantial number of building and civil 
engineering operatives in private industry. 

The wage rate pawl by the Official Employers at the end 
of the year to an adult male labourer resident in Gibraltar was 
150/- for a standard 5-day 42-hour week. This amount includes 
a flat rate Cost of Living Allowance of 31/- a week applicable 
only to those workers domiciled in Gibraltar where the cost of 
living is considerably higher than in the neighbouring territory. 

The principal inclusive wage rates now being paid are: 


Inclusive Rates 
Labourers .. .. 0... 150/- 
Skilled Labourers 157/- to 164/- 


Titular grades (i.e Caulker, machi- 
nist, Wireman, Welder, etc.) 


28 170/- to 177/6 
Tradesmen — Minor (Mainly build- 


ing trades) ae 183/-* to 190/6 

Major (mainly engi- 

neering trades) ai 183/-* to 202/6 
190/-* for 
ex-apprentices. 


‘Women in industrial employment are paid 3 of the compa- 
rable male rates, including Cost of Living Allowance where 
applicable. 
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Official Employers — Non-Industrial Employees 


The Government of Gibraltar and the City Council have 
Whitley-type committee to negotiate salaries and conditions of 
service for clerical and other non-industrial grades. A _ joint 
committee of both authorities aims at maintaining uniformity of 
policy, as far as possible, between them. The three Service De- 
partments and the Ministry of Public Building and Works have 
a standard salary structure and conditions of service which do 
not differ materially from those of the Government and the City 
Council. These Departments and the Ministry also have a cen- 
tral Whitley Council. 

Female non-industrial employees of all the Official Employ- 
ers are paid nine-tenths of the male rate for comparable work. 


Private Employers 


In the field of private employment, statutory minimum rates 
are prescribed for omnibus drivers and conductors and for em- 
ployees in the retail distributive trade. 

Formal agreements between one of the Trade Unions and 
the two main port employers govern the conditions of employ- 
ment of dock workers employed in stevedoring at the Commer- 
cial Wharf. 

In practice the standards set by them are applied by almost 
all other cargo-handling employers in the port area. 

An almost identical agreement between the same employers 
and a small group of 28 of their frontier workers covers their 
conditions of service as lightermen. 

Collective agreements govern the conditions of service of 
three other very small groups of workers engaged as passenger 
attendants at the Wharf, as loaders at the Airport and in servi- 
cing and maintaining civil aircraft at the Airport. 

In a number of other industrial groups, notably the building 
contracting industry, road haulage, the crews of small craft em- 
ployed in the commercial harbour and the staff of a bottling 
plant (in all of which the majority of the labour force is compo- 
sed of alien frontier workers not associated in registered trade 
unions) the conditions of employment have resulted from nego- 
tiations between employers or associations of employers and re- 
presentatives of their employees elected for the purpose at the 
work place by their fellows. 

The wage rates in most of these cases are substantially simi- 
lar to those paid to non-resident workers in official employment. 


Hours of Work 


Industrial workers employed by the Official Employers work 
a 42-hour 5-day week. : 

In private industry some employers have also adopted the 
42-hour week. The majority of employers operate a 44-hour 
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week over 5 or 5} days but there are still some fields in which a 
47 to 50-hour week spread over 5} or 6 days is the more usual. 
This is the case in the Distributive and Catering Industries. 

The Omnibus Drivers and Conductors (Hours of Employ- 
ment) Regulations made under the Traffic Ordinance limit the 
working hours of omnibus drivers and conductors while the Shop 
Hours’ Ordinance limits the number of hours of work for young 
persons employed in shops and warehouses and prescribes clo- 
sing hours for shops. These provisions tend to limit the normal 
working week of all shop assistants to some 48 hours weekly and 
in the majority of cases the normal working week is in fact 
shorter than this. 


Night Work 

Night work is customary in the bread baking industry and 
the usual continuous shifts are worked in connection with elec- 
tricity, water and other public services. The only regular night 
work for women is in connection with hospital services. The 
employment of women and children at night in industrial under- 
takings is prohibited by the Employment of Women, Young Per- 
sons and Children Ordinance. 


Rest Days 

Sunday is generally observed as a rest day in industry and 
commerce. As industrial workers in the service of the Official 
Employers and in a substantial sector of private industrial em- 
ployment are conditioned to a 5-day week, they have 2 weekly 
rest days on Saturdays and Sundays. A 5} day week is usual in 
commercial and some private industrial employment so that the 
majority of workers in such employment have 1} rest days 
weekly. 

Shop assistants are entitled under the Shop Hours’ Ordin- 
ance to one half get Ae a week-day in every week. They do 
not normally work on days except in a very small number of 
establishments including petrol filling stations, confectioners, 
newsagents, sweet shops, chemists and shops in theatres and 
cinemas where arrangements must be made for the assistants to 
be given alternative time off and a half holiday on every alter- 
nate Sunday. 

In the Road Passenger Transport industry, the Conditions 
of Employment (Omnibus Drivers & Conductors) Order prescri- 
bes ‘‘one whole day off each week” notified to the worker before 
the commencement of that week, which shall not be a day of 
peat holiday and failing such notification shall be a 

unday. 


Holidays 
The Conditions of Employment (Annual and Public Holi- 
days) Order, 1965, came into force on the Ist January, 1966. It 
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requires that with certain exceptions, employees on a 54 or 6-day 
week should be allowed a minimum annual holiday with pay of 
one and two-thirds working weeks while employees with three 
or more years continuous service are entitled to two full work- 
ing weeks. 

Provision is made in the Order for the payment to a worker 
whose employment is terminated of accrued holiday pay to cover 
any holidays to which he is entitled in respect of service in the 
preceding year, which he has not taken, and also any holidays 
for the following year earned by service during the current year. 

The Order also requires employers to grant their workers 
a minimum of eight-and-a-half paid public holidays a year. 

The main excepted classes are domestic servants, casually 
employed dock labourers, and workers covered by the Official 
Employers’ Joint Industrial Council. No contract granting holi- 
day conditions better than those prescribed is prejudiced by this 
Order. The Order covers approximately 7,000 workers. 

Industrial workers covered by the Official Employers’ Joint 
Industrial Council are allowed a minimum of eight working days 
annual holidays at full pay if they are on a five-day week and 
ten days if on a five and a half or six-day week, with an addition- 
al two days in each case after three years’ service. The Official 
Employers observe 9 days of public holiday. : 


Apprenticeship Schemes 


Official Employers operate a Common Apprenticeship 
Scheme to recruit local boys for technical careers in approxima- 
tely 20 trades with the various departments of U.K. Government, 
the Gibraltar Government and the City Council. It is supervi- 
sed by the Official Employers’ Apprentices Board. 

The Scheme was expanded in 1967 to provide an upper as 
well as the normal stream of apprentices. The upper stream is 
intended to attract boys of a higher academic standard wishing 
to become supervising officers or highly qualified workmen. The 
general mechanic force will come from the normal stream. 

Boys normally start their apprenticeships between the ages 
of 15 and 18 and undergo a maximum of 4 years training before 
they qualify as craftsmen. Practical and technical training is 
given at their various workplaces while theoretical education is 
carried out at the Gibraltar and Dockyard Technical College, 
which is run jointly by Ministry of Defence and the Gibraltar 
Government. 

Apprentices in H.M. Dockyard undergo group training du- 
ring the first two years of their apprenticeships and spend most 
of this time in one of the 3 Apprentice Training Centres learning 
the basic principles of their trade and the proper use of tools. 

Theoretical training has been linked to the particular requi- 
renee of the City and Guilds of London Institute, and consist 
of: — 
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either (i) a General Engineering Course covering 1 year, fol- 
lowed by a Technician Course for a further 3 years 
in either Electrical, Mechanical or Shipbuilding 
subjects; 

or (ii) a Craft Course in the appropriate trade, covering 4 
years, 

The Ministry of Defence (Navy) operates what is known as 
an “Equal Opportunities Scheme” under which apprentices who 
have requisite basic standard of 4 ‘O’ Level subjects and have 
shown marked ability are transferred to the Technician Appren- 
tices’ Scheme in a R.N. Dockyard in Britain. The City Council 
also sends promising apprentices for specialised training in 


Cost of Living 

The present Official Index of Retail Prices, based on the re- 
sults of a house hold budget Survey conducted by the Cost of 
Living Index Advisory Committee is equated to 100 in respect of 
January, 1966. Its level thus reflects the comparison between 
prices current at the time of each compilation and those in 
January, 1966. 

The Survey held covered the total expenditure of a number 
of families selected at random from the census schedules, the 
number from each census district being proportionate to the po- 
pulation of that district. No attempt was made as in the pre- 
vious index to pre-determine the structure of an average family. 

The Index of Retail Prices is compiled and published quar- 
terly, except for the Foodstuffs Group which is compiled and 
published monthly. The Indices for 1967 were as follows: 


January April July October 
General I.R.P. 103.73 103.60 103.87 104.75 
Food Group 99.35 99.73 100.07 100.22 


The measures of price control introduced to stabilise the 
prices of essential commodities continued in force. At the end 
of the year under review, butter, eggs, margarine, cooking oil, 
potatoes and granulated sugar were price controlled. 


Safety, Health and Welfare 

A Factories Ordinance based substantially on the United 
Kingdom Factories Acts, lays down standards similar to those in 
Britain. There are seven sets of regulations covering first aid, 
electricity, wood working machinery, aerated water manufac- 
ture, building operations, works of engineering construction and 
the prescription of the requisite forms of records, certificates, 
etc. There is a continued raising of the standards of compliance. 
There were no fatal accidents reportable under the Factories 
Ordinance during the year. 
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Trade Unions 


The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance requires 
all associations of employers or workers which fall within the 
definition of a trade union to be registered. To qualify for reg- 
istration the constitution and rules of any association of work- 
ers or employers must contain stipulated provisions which gen- 
erally conform with United Kingdom practice. The Director of 
Labour & Social Security is the Registrar appointed to adminis- 
ter the Ordinance. 

There are 12 Employers’ Associations registered with a 
total membership of 372 and 15 Registered Unions of Workers 
with an aggregate membership of 3,267. This represents appro- 
ximately 66% of the resident employed population. 

During the year one Employer’s Association, the Gibraltar 
Master Tailors Association, was dissolved and two new Unions of 
Workers—the Gibraltar Shop Assistants Association and the Gib- 
raltar Government Clerical Association—were registered. The 
four Branches of the Civil Service Clerical Association were also 
dissolved and amalgamated into one Union. 

Seven of these Unions are branches of entities with Head 
Offices in Britain and are affiliated through their parent bodies 
to the United Kingdom Trade Union Congress and in most cases 
to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The 
organisation of the remaining eight unions conforms to the Uni- 
ted Kingdom pattern. 

Eleven unions representing some 85% of the total trade 
union membership are associated in the Gibraltar Trades Coun- 
cil which is recognised by the United Kingdom Trade Union 
Congress. 

There is a Police Association composed of officers below the 
rank of Deputy Commissioner. The objects of the Association 
are to enable Police Officers to consider and bring to the notice 
of the Commissioner matters affecting the welfare and efficiency 
of the Force, other than questions of discipline or promotion 
affecting individuals. The Association may not be associated 
with any person or body outside the Force and Police Officers 
may not become members of any other trade Union. 


Joint Consultation 


The policy of Government is to encourage consultation be- ° 


tween employers and employees on matters concerning their 
employment and, as far as conditions permit, to foster joint in- 
dustrial machinery to determine wages and other conditions of 


employment. Statutory wage-fixing machinery, which exists . 
under the provisions of the Regulation of Wages and Conditions 


of Employment Ordinance is only invoked when it is evident that 


adequate standards cannot be maintained by the normal methods ~ 
of free negotiation owing to the absence of employers’ and wor- _ 


kers’ organisations. 
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_ . The powers of enquiry, formal conciliation and arbitration 
in trade disputes provided by the Trade Disputes (Conciliation 
and Arbitration) Ordinance were not invoked during the year. 


Youth Employment Service 

A Youth Employment Service operated by the Education 
Department maintained close liaison throughout the year with 
the Central Employment Exchange on employment matters. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


The economic restrictions imposed by the Spanish Govern- 
ment in 1964 continue to affect the volume of trade to a consi- 
derable extent, but the new measures of taxation introduced in 
1965 have helped to improve the position of customs duties 
generally. 

The transit fee of 2/- per bottle, imposed in December, 
1966, in respect of spirits exported other than as ships or air- 
craft stores, was withdrawn in December, 1967. The import 
duty on coffee, whether raw, processed or in soluble form, was 
also withdrawn, to fall in line with all the other items of food- 
stuffs which can be imported without payment of duty. Safety 
razor blades, which were hitherto liable to import duty at the 
rate of 10% ad valorem, now attract 5% only, whilst watches 
and movements therefor, assembled in Gibraltar and exported 
on a commercial basis, qualify for a full drawback of the duty 
paid on importation. Customs duties produced £817,655, Income 
Tax £299,895, Estate Duties £26,477, and Licences £50,810 while 
the Government Bonded Stores yielded £12,998 and the Crane 
Service for the landing of cargo at Waterport Wharf £3,926. 

The Government Lottery, which held 52 draws with a gross 
income of £590,355 and expenditure of £470,520, yielded a net 
revenue of £119,835. 

Import and export licensing, trade licensing and exchange 
control continued to be administered by the Revenue Department 
throughout the year in addition to its ordinary Treasury 
functions. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for the year totalled £2,339,973 and exceeded the 
estimate by £240,083. 

Recurrent expenditure amounted to £2,110,632 representing 
an increase of £65,212 on the original estimate. Public Debt 
Charges amounted to £149,784. 
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Revenue 1966 1967 
1. Customs af 574,438 817,655 
I. Port Harbour and Wharf Dues’ 61,951 61,366 
Ill. Licences, Excise and Internal Re- 
venue not otherwise classified... 467,207 400,920 
IV. Fees of Court or Office, Payments 
for Specific Services and. Reim- 


bursements in Aid S 258,120 257,357 

V. Post Office and Telegraph _ a 169,809 249,480 

VI. Rents of Government Property... 184,082 194,246 

VII. Interest rg 56,793 61,867 

VIII. Lottery a Si 147,150 119,835 

IX. Miscellaneous Receipts ate ee 78,366 69,667 
Repayment of Loans by Local 

Bodies 5,580 7,580 

XI. Grant from H.M. Government.. 100,000 100,000 


2,103,496 2,339,973 


Expenditure 
1966 1967 

Social Services sineuaine Retaeins 

and Town Planning) . deny Ae 1,369,534 1,602,856 
Public Works ... ... ... ... ... ... 286,320 229,311 
Administration as Sa er ee 85,640 89,575 
Justice, Law and Order. ye 197,624 199,200 
Public "Services eves earning) nyt 196,771 234,734 
Pensions ......_.. ae 106,441 120,972 
Miscellaneous % a 281,957 374,117 
Contribution to improvement and 

Development fund. ep eos ~_ 30,000 
Tourist Development Projects | Seo) een _ 92,254 


2,524,287 2,973,019 


Expenditure of a capital nature is financed through the Im- 
provement and Development Fund. During the year 1967 the 
Fund received: — 


1967 

Grants from Commonwealth Development and 
Welfare Funds .. iy 491,736 
Loan from Commonwealth Development Corporation 140,000 
Proceeds of land sales . wee 49,000 
Interest on investments _ ae Wa. wee eS 23,542 
Changes in value of investments... ... ... 2... 3,340 
City Council contribution 6 2. 2. 2... 10,000 
Contribution from revenue... ... ... ... ...  ... 30,000 
747,618 
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The expenditure met out-of the Fund was as follows: — 


Housing . ae Poe | Bite, Petia Met 627,015 
Tourist Development Projects LS gaia Nos «aioe ee 92,881 
Land Purchases _.... be sora bitte cee ene 80,813 
Schools... . gud) Aaah Gea deee Sota. cthee ths 61,149 
Other Public Works Selig anes BSR atte Later cals 384 
Road Improvements ... ... 0... cee cee ae 145 

862,387 


This expenditure is included, duly apportioned, in the total 
expenditure of £2,973,019 quoted ‘above. 


Assets and Liabilities 


The following is a summary of the balance sheet as at 31st 
December, 1967. 


Liabilities 

Remittances Between Chests .. ... ... ... 15 11 
Drafts and Remittances .. ... ... _ -_-— 
Deposits ee tad tner Rae ee to LAB SION °7. 
Special Funds .. .. 4,850188 18 8 
Improvement and Development ‘Fund ... ... 269,656 11 7 
General Revenue Balance Ee at, Rice: 953,108 4 4 

6,221,265 8 1 

Assets 

Cash VET sibacacd meaiue Mais 13,053 6 2 
Joint Consolidated Fund .. ... |... 459,000 0 0 
Investments eo lee uee tee nee nee =5,720,607 6 4 
Advances: 2. be ke i da ee eek 28,604 15 7 

6,221,265 8 1 
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Public Debt 


The Public Debt of Gibraltar at the end of the year consist- 
ed of the following: — 


3 % Debenture Loan 1967/72 ... ... ... .... ... 1,000,000 
5 % Debenture Loan 1967/72 .. ... ... ...... 250,000 
33% Debenture Loan 1970/75 ... ... ... ... ... 400,000 
6 % Debenture Loan 1981/86 cy ah 300,000 
6 % Debenture Loan (C.C.E.U.) 1971/82 . . ... 800,000 
Balance of Interest Free Loan of £250, 000 from 

Colonial Development and Welfare Funds... ... 25,000 
Loan from Commonwealth Development Corpora- 

tion (C.D. & W. Scheme D.5784-Housing) ...... 400,000 
Exchequer Loan—City Council Revelopnicnt 

Projects F 1 ae ve ~~ 200,000 
64% Debenture Loan (C.C.DP.) 1971/87 en i 250,725 
63% Debenture Loan (C.C.D.P.) 1967/91 . age ee 48,000 

3,173,725 


In addition there was an outstanding balance of the war- 
time interest-free loan of £108.10.0. at the end of 1967. 
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Main Heads of Taxation 


Taxation is mainly indirect but income tax was introduced 
in 1953. The main heads of taxation and the yields in 1967 
were: — 


Customs fhe Cea ogee Eg POON Oe 817,655 
Estate Duties Eeyore Re pan poh wart eee ta) 26,477 
Stamp Duties Risid Rec tv a PAeh Rachie Suite. An ee PR 9,551 
Licences Se Os ea ere ee ee ee Mere e ae 50,810 
Income Tax ... ... foie Rok 299,895 


In addition the Gibraltar Government t Lottery yielded a pro- 
fit of £119,835. 


Income Tax 


Income tax is charged on income arising in, derived from, 
or received in Gibraltar. Dividends, interest and emoluments 
of office accruing in, derived from or received in any place out- 
side Gibraltar by an individual ordinarily resident are also char- 
geable. The normal basis of assessment is the amount of the 
income of the year preceding the year of tax. 

Personal allowances and reliefs in force during the year 
1966/67 were: — 


Earned Income Relief—One fifth. Overriding maximum 
deductions £300 

Personal allowance—£300. Wife £150. 

Children—£100 each. May be increased to £300 if the 
child is receiving education in the United Kingdom or 
Ireland and the taxpayer is resident in Gibraltar. 

Dependent relatives—£100 each in respect of no more 
than two dependants. 

Person taking charge of a widower’s child—£100 Life In- 
surance, etc——Premiums and contributions payable 
during the year of assessment. Maximum deduction 
not to exceed 1/6th of assessable income. Any indivi- 
dual premiums restricted to 7% of capital sum assured. 


The standard rate of tax is 3/9 in the £ and applies without 
variation to companies and bodies of persons. The rates appli- 
cable to individuals resident in Gibraltar are: — 


Rate in the £ 
For every pound of: s. 
First £500 of taxable income ... $ 
Next £750 of taxable income ... 
Next £1,250 of taxable income 
Next £1,000 of taxable income 
Next £1, 000 of tazable income 
Remainder 


CORDCOAWNN 
age z 
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Notice was given in December, 1967, that with effect from 
the Ist April, 1968, the standard rate of tax would be increased 
to 5/- in the £ (two thirds of which is epoca to taxpayers 
other than companies or individuals). e rates applicable to 
individuals (subject to remarks in the previous paragraph) are 
now: — 


Rate in the £ 

s. d. 

First £500 of taxable income 0 10 
Next £750 of taxable income ... 1 8 
Next £1,250 of taxable income 3.64 
Next £1, 000 of taxable income 4 0 
Remainder 5 0 


Non-resident individuals, unless British subjects, are not 
entitled to reliefs or reduced rates of tax. Non-resident British 
subjects, if in receipt of a pension derived from Gibraltar, are 
treated as if resident; in other cases reliefs are restricted. 

The tax payable at various levels of income by residents in 
Gibraltar is shown in Appendix IT 

Under the Development Aid Ordinance, amended during 
1965 to include schemes of mechanisation, profits accruing from 
capital invested on approved schemes of development are gran- 
ted relief from income tax to the extnt of the amount of capital 
invested in the scheme. 


Customs Tariff 


The free port tradition of Gibraltar is still reflected in the 
low rates of import duty. Preferential rates are payable on cer- 
tain imports of Commonwealth origin while alcoholic beverages 
imported in bulk attract reduced rates. The following are the 
rates of import duty: — 


Full Preferential 
R 


Rate ate 
s. da s.0 d: 
Malt Liquors, per gallon 211 2 8 
Motor Spirits, per gallon ... ... ... 6 1 6 
Whisky in casks, per gallon... ... ... 53 0 51 0 
Whisky in bottles, per gallon .. ... 54 0 52 0 
Brandy in casks, per gallon... ... ... 52 0 43 0 
Brandy in bottles, per gallon... ... ... 54 0 44 0 
Rum, Gin and other spirits or strong 
waters in casks, per gallon ...... 60 0 51 0 
Rum, Gin in bottles, per gallon... ... 62 0 52 0 
Liqueurs and Cordials, ees gallon i (62 O 52 0 
Perfumed Spirits... oe §=—6 80% 25% 
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Cigarettes per lb. ... “614 8 14 0 


Plus 8/- per thousand ee 
Other Manufactured Tobacco, per lb... 18 0 17 4 
Unmanufactured Tobacco, per lb... 10 9 
Wines, per gallon 
(a) Still 
(i) in bottles |... 10 6 4 6 
(ii) in casks or other containers 5 4 3.44 
(b) Sparkling : . 18 0 0 
Fuel diesel and gas ‘oil, per gallon 6 6 


In addition there is an export tax on fuel oil of 1/4d. a ton. 


Mechanical Lighters and Spare parts 

Motor Vehicle accessories and Spare parts 

Photographic Cameras and Cinematographic 
Projectors 

Radio and Wireless Apparatus and Radio- 


grams 

Watches and Clocks 

Sound Recorders, Sound Reproducers and 
recording media, gramophones and 
record players 

Binoculars and telescopes 

Electric Shavers 


10% ad valorem 


Jewellery, imitation jewellery, pearls etc. 5“ ad valorem 
Fountain pens including Ball Point Pens, 

and mechanical and propelling pencils 5¢¢ ad valorem 
Motor Vehicles 849 ad valorem 
Goods not otherwise enumerated 5% ad valorem 


The following rates of drawback are payable on goods which 
are subsequently exported from Gibraltar under certain 
conditions: — 


Goods 
Motor Vehicles Full amount paid 
Motor vehicle accessories and spare parts. 
and internal combustion engines 6% ad valorem 


Radio receiving sets and radio transmitting 
sets and component and fashioned parts 


thereof 6% ad valorem 
Watches and clocks 8¢¢ ad valorem 
Fountain pens, including Ball Point Pens 

and mechanical and propelling pencils 23% ad valorem 
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Clothing materials used in local manu- 
facture of garments for export on a 
commercial basis 
Watches and movement therefor, as- {The full amount paid 
sembled in Gibraltar and exported 
on a commercial basis 


Free Goods 


The following are the main items which are free of import 
duty: — 


Foodstuffs 

Medical supplies and pharmaceutical products 
Basic building materials 

Lubricating oil and grease 

Newspapers and newsprint. 


Stamp Duties 


Stamp duties are chargeable under the Stamp Duties Ord- 
inance, the provisions of which follow closely the Stamp Act, 
1961, and the first schedule thereto, the rates being the same as 
those in force in Britain. The bulk of the revenue from stamp 
duties in Gibraltar is derived from transactions in real property. 


Estate Duty 


The maximum rate of duty was reduced from 33} to 20% 
during 1965. This duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 
1% on an estate valued at between £2,000 and £3,000 to 20° 
on an estate exceeding £100,000 in value. Estates the value of 
which does not exceed £2,000 are exempt. 


| 
| 
| 
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Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Currency 


The legal tender of the territory consists of Gibraltar Gov- 
ernment currency notes of £5, £1 and 10/- denominations and 
U.K. silver, copper and cupro-nickel coinage. The note circula- 
tion stood at £1,632,446 10s. Od. on the 31st December, 1967. 


Banking 
The following banks operate in Gibraltar: 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
Societé Centrale de Banque 
Galliano’s Bank 
Mediterranean Bank Ltd. 
The City Bank Ltd. 
The deposits in the Government Post Office Savings Bank 
stood at £1,402,071 1s. 5d. 


The operation of exchange control continues to demand the 
close attention of the Treasury. 


Bank Rates 

Telegraphic Transfers: Cost of telegram plus #% to £5,000. 
Over £5,000 4%. 

Mail Transfers: Cost of Postage plus 
up to £30 1s. 6d. (minimum). 
over £30 4%. 

Demand Transfers: up to £30 1s. 6d. 


over £30 4%. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 
IMPORTS 


The value of imports (excluding fuels) during 1967 amount- 
ed to £8,078,285. Britain and the Commonwealth provide the 
bulk of these imports; other sources of supply include France, 
Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Portugal, Western Germany, Japan and the U.S.A. 

Import control has not changed during the year under rc- 
view but it is sufficiently relaxed to allow all goods other than 
a few items of essential foodstuffs, gold, jewellery and petrol to 
be imported under Open General Licence. 

Detailed stastistics are contained in Appendix III. 

Fresh vegetables, fruit and fish are imported from Morocco 
and Holland. All aay ip whether under Specific Import Lic- 
ence or under Open General Licence have to be reported on 
arrival. 
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EXPORTS 


Exports of goods, of local origin are negligible and Gibral- 
tar depends to a great extent on the entrepét trade. 

The continued development of the port facilities and measu- 
res to attract shipping is reflected in the supplies furnished to 
visiting ships. Other outlets for re-exports of this nature are 
provided by the seguitenen ts of the Armed Forces and civilian 
and military aircraft, as well as sales to the large number of 
visitors coming to Gibraltar by air, land and sea. 


Chapter 6: Production 


There are a number of relatively small industrial concerns 
engaged in tobacco and coffee processing and bottling of beer, 
mineral waters, etc., mainly for local consumption. Others are 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton textile goods, produced 
mainly for export. A small but important commercial ship- 
repair yard adds to the attractions of the Port. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


Policy 
The policy of the Education Department is based on four . 
main principles: — 
(a) The equality of educational opportunity for all and the - 
education of every child according to his abilities, apti- . 

tudes and needs; 

(b) The fostering of a sense of community and the develop- 
ment of well-founded and well-adjusted personalities, 
looking outward, sympathetic to an understanding of 
other peoples and other nations in the world; 

(c) The support of the requirements of the community by 
endeavouring to produce well-educated and well-train- 
ed men and women. 

(d) The maintenance, extension and improvement of exist- 
ing educational standards. 


Legislation 
The law on Education is contained in the Education Ordin- 
ance which was enacted in 1950 and slightly amended in 1963. 
No new legislation affecting the educational system was introdu- 
ced during the year. eae 
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Fi ial 


The recurrent expenditure approved in the Estimates for 
the year was £229,540 representing 11.250 of the total Govern- 
ment recurrent estimated expenditure. The actual expenditure 
at the end of the financial year was £219,860. 

Work proceeded with the building of the new Lourdes Sec- 
ondary Modern School at Glacis, and the cost incurred during 
the year in the building of this school was £54,880. 

The extension of St. Anne’s School for Infants and Juniors 
which has cost £6,269 is now near completion. Minor works and 
improvements to schools cost a further £1,703. 

All salaries paid to teachers and administrative staff were 
based on the recommendations of the Surridge Report of 1960 
until December when the Government adopted the Gibraltar 
Pay Structure Review of A.I. Marsh (“The Marsh Report”). 

The Treasury then began the process of converting to the 
new scales, the salaries of the Education Department staff, in 
common with other Government Departments. By 31st Decem- 
ber all full-time teaching, administrative and industrial staff in 
the Department, had received the Marsh scales with retrospec- 
tive effect to the Ist July. In the first instance, part-time teach- 
ers received the new scales with effect from 18th December, the 
date when the Gibraltar Teachers’ Association confirmed their 
acceptance of the Marsh Report. 

No new posts were established within the Department du- 
ting 1967 but on the retirement of the Secretary, Education 
Department and the resignation of the Education Officer, these 
posts were down-graded and are now known as the Administra- 
tive Officer and the Education Officer with the following salary 
scales: — 

Administrative Officer (Male)—£900 x £30 to £960 x £36 to £1,032 
Education Officer (Female) —£816 x £24 to £840 x £30 to £930 


Administration and Organization 

Under the Constitution of 1964, the Minister of Education 
is responsible for Education in Gibraltar. This duty was assu- 
med by Mr. P. J. Isola, O.B.E. on 22nd March, 1967 on the resig- 
nation of Mrs. W. E. A. Chiappe. 

The staff of the Education Department consists of the Chief 
Education Officer, the Administrative Officer, the Education Offi- 
cer, a Chief Clerk, a Special Grade Clerk, four clerks, two ty- 
pists, and a messenger-driver. There is also a School Attend- 
ance Officer and a Youth Employment Officer, who is the Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Youth Employment and Welfare Council. 

The Chief Education Officer is the principal executive with 
special ri nsibility for advising the Minister of Education. He 
is responsible for the inspection of schools and is assisted in this 
by the Education Officer. The Education Officer is respansible 
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for developing English Language teaching and for curricula, 
syllabuses and audiovisual and programmed learning projects. 
Evening Classes and Cultural activities also come within the 
schedule of duties of this officer. 

The Minister is given advice on educational matters by the 
Board of Education of which he is the Chairman. The members 
of the Board are the Roman Catholic Bishop, the Dean of Gib- 
raltar, the President of the Managing Board of the Hebrew Com- 
munity and the Senior Education Officers of the Ministry of Def- 
ence Departments (Navy, Army, Air Force). There are also on 
the Board six members of the public with experience and know- 
ledge of education affairs, three of whom are nominated by the 
Governor in consultation with the Bishop and three nominated 
by the Bishop. 

Under legislation introduced in 1963 two new members 
were appointed, one representing the Teachers’ Association, and 
the other being a Headmistress of one of the Secondary Schools 
nominated by the Bishop. The Board met four times during the 


year. 


The School Calendar 

The school year runs from 1st September to 31st August. 
During the last three weeks of the Summer Term and the first 
two weeks of the Autumn Term there was no afternoon work 
but the morning session was extended. 


School Population 

The estimated population in Gibraltar in 1967 was 25,281 
civil residents. On the 31st December there was a total of 4,914 
children enrolled in schools. This represents a decrease of 116 


children as compared with the corresponding figure for the pre- 


vious year. 


There is free compulsory education for all entitled children — 
between the ages of five and fifteen although children are allow- — 


ed to enter school at the age of 4+. Pupils can remain in school 
after the age of fifteen if it is established that they can profit 
from further education. The children of the Ministry of Def- 
ence and Ministry of Public Building and Works (U.K) person- 


nel are admitted to Gibraltar Government Schools as there are 
no Service schools in Gibraltar. The Ministries pay the Gibral- 
tar Government a capitation fee for the education of these chil- : 


dren. The average school attendance during 1967 was 89.6%. 


Primary Schools 

__ There are twelve Government Primary Schools and three 
Pa eas So At ihe se oy the year there were 2,582 pupils 
enr overnmen ools and 520 i i . 
cepa ital er cine in Private Schools ma 
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Secondary Schools 

There are two selective schools—one for boys and one for 
girls—and four non-selective schools. The age of transfer is 
11+. On the 31st December 1967 there were 560 pupils in se- 
lective Grammar Schools (288 boys and 272 girls) and 1,096 pu- 
pils in Secondary Modern Schools (531 girls and 565 boys). 
There were also 50 pupils receiving secondary education in Pri- 
vate Schools as well as 55 students attending the Gibraltar & 
Dockyard Technical College and 51 girls attending a Commer- 
cial Course at St. David’s School. There were 20 boys in the 
Vith Form Grammar School and 27 girls in the VIth Form in 
Loreto High School. 


Medium of Instruction 

The medium of instruction in the schools is English. Gib- 
raltar is a bilingual community and while this has obvious ad- 
vantages special techniques are necessary in the Infant and 
Junior Schools to ensure that the children achieve a high degree 
of proficiency in the primary language which will enable them 
to cope with the examination requirements in Britain. At the 
same time care is taken to cultivate the second language, parti- 
cularly in the senior schools, once the oes. language has be- 
come a technically effective medium of expression and commu- 
nication. 

The discretionary power to admit Gibraltarian children to 
school before their fifth birthday is directed towards the need to 
lay a good foundation in English language at an early stage. 


School Examinations 
Internal Examinations 

All pupils wishing to enter the selective secondary schools at 
11+ were required to sit for the secondary Selection Test. A 
13+ examination was also held for the selection of pupils from 
the secondary school who might be capable of grammar school 
education. It was decided to discontinue this examination and 
replace it in future years by a 12+ Selection Procedure based 
on verbal reasoning tests and papers set by the Heads of selec- 
tive schools. 

The Department also organized a qualifying examination for 
girls who wished to enter the Commercial School from Second- 
ary schools. Her Majesty’s Dockyard held a competitive exami- 
nation for apprentice entry. 


External Examinations 


The schools were given the choice of presenting pupils for 
either the Cambridge Local Syndicate Examination at ‘O’ level 
and ‘A’ level or the Royal Society of Arts Examination. The 
Department also acts as local Secretary for the examinations of 
a number of professional institutlons and other bodies. 
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School Health 

The School Health Service has been functioning throuwhinllt 
the year under the direction of the Medical Officer of Health as- 
sisted by a staff of doctors and nurses. All children are exami- 
ned at the ages of 5 and 11 and again at 15 just prior to leaving 
school to take up employment. Five medical inspection rooms 
have been in use. In all 981 pupils were examined. Special 
cases were referred for treatment. 


School Meals 

Milk was provided for all pupils in Infant Schools and for 
those pupils in Junior Schools for whom it was considered neces- 
sary. 


Handicapped Children 


The Government approved a development plan for St. Ber- 
nadette’s School drawn up by the Chief Education Officer and 
the Principal School Medical Officer. This will enable addition- 
al staff to be engaged and extra equipment bought at the begin- 
ning of 1968. 

Private donations provided for a van and educational equip- 
ment for the School. Handicapped children who are unable to 
travel to school have been given private tuition at home or in 
hospital. 


School Activities 


School clubs and societies of many types are organised in 
most schools. There is an active Girl Guide and Boy Scout 
Movement and groups of the St. John’s Ambulance and 
R.S.P.C.A. Animal Defenders are flourishing. 

A special feature of youth activities in Gibraltar is drama. 
Every year the schools get together under a drama organizer and 
produce a classical play. Last year the combined schools pro- 
duction was Shakespeare’s ‘Merchant of Venice.” Each Second- 
ary School also enters a play at the Annual Drama Festival 
where a great wealth of natural talent in drama is revealed. 

Sports are very popular with all pupils but owing to the 
small size of Gibraltar the number of sports grounds is limited. 
However, although there are no school sports grounds as such, 
full use is made of the facilities available in both Service 
and civilian grounds. A fully equipped gymnasium in the John 
Mackintosh Hall is also constantly used by the schools. During 
the summer months the City Council and the Army offer facili- 
ties at the Montagu Sea Bathing Pavilion and Nuffield Pool res- 
pectively for the teaching of swimming and life-saving. The 
Sandpits Tennis Club and Gibraltar Cricket Club are equally ge- 
nerous in the provision of sporting tuition and facilities. There 
are many youth clubs in Gibraltar. Some of them are patroni- 
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sed by schools and often subsidised by the Government. ‘ Most 
schools have open days when parents are allowed to -visit the 
schools to see the eonditions under which their children work 
and also some of their achievements. At Christmas time most 
schools hold concerts and exhibitions which are often featured 
on television and each school holds a sports day in June. 


Religious and Moral Welfare 

All religious denominations in Gibraltar pay particular at- 
tention to the moral and religious welfare of the pupils. 

Religious instruction forms part of the school curriculum 
and is given daily by class teachers. In addition Roman Catho- 
lic priests, the Hebrew Rabbi and the clergy of the Anglican and 
other Churches visit the schools regularly and children go to 
the Cathedral and Churches for Masses and Services. 


Teachers and Teacher Training 


Statistics of teacher strength are given in Appendix VI Table 
1. Of the 247 full-time teachers employed in Government and 
Private Schools at the end of 1967, 57 were men and 190 were 
women. Included in the figures given 28 were members of Re- 
ligious Orders, 3 were recruited through the Ministry of Over- 
seas Development for service in Protestant Primary Schools and 
the remainder are attached to the Gibraltar and Dockyard Tech- 
nical College and Brympton School. 143 teachers had received 
training and 104 were untrained but most of the untrained staff 
had received secondary education up to the standard of 5 passes 
at G.C.E. ‘O’ Level. 

During 1967, 10 qualified teachers left Gibraltar to take up 
posts in Britain. 

There is still a need for properly Qualified Teachers in cer- 
tain sectors, especially for graduates to teach in the VIth Forms, 
specialist teachers in girls’ secondary schools and infant 
teachers. 


Recruitment 

The minimum academic standards demanded by training 
colleges in England are now very high. Most Colleges demand 
that students proceeding to follow a teaching career should 
have at least two ‘A’ Levels and in view of this it is now the po- 
licy of the Department to encourage prospective teachers to 
study in the VIth Forms where they can obtain this qualification. 

The Department has been fortunate in obtaining the servi- 
ces of a number of qualified teachers from the wives of Service 
personnel who have contributed to the maintenance of reason- 
able staffing standards in the schools despite the increased num- 
ber of children enrolled in certain sectors. 
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Training 

A breakdown of categories is contained in Appendix VI 
Table II. This shows that 17 students (4 men and 13 women) 
went to College in Britain in September. In all there is now a 
total of 33 teachers (13 men and 20 women) training in Britain. 
There are also a number of Government scholars at Universities 
in Britain who will probably return to Gibraltar to teach. 

Under legislation introduced late in 1967 all students sup- 
ported by Government funds, with the exception of the Gibral- 
tar Scholar, will have to sign an undertaking requiring them to 
return to Gibraltar for a specified period. 


The Teachers’ Organization 


The teachers in Gibraltar are represented by the Teachers’ 
Association of which the majority of the teaching staff are mem- 
bers. The Departmental Whitley Council, on which the Teach- 
ers Association represents the staff side, met on four occasions 
during the year. Whitley Council working Committees were 
also set up to deal in detail with matters arising from, or propo- 
sed for, the full Council Meetings. The main subjects discussed 
were salaries and responsibility awards, consultation procedure 
and the status of teachers. The first two subjects were consi- 
dered mainly in the light of the Marsh Report which was accep- 
ted by the Association in December. Certain individual cases 
and questions relating to part-time and unqualified staff remain 
to be clarified but, in general, the profession derived appreciable 
benefit from the Marsh Report. 


On the status of teachers, the U.N.E.S.C.O. recommenda- . 
tions were accepted in principle by the Official and Staff Sides . 
and, for the first time, the Department sought the views of the | 
Teachers’ Association on the design of a proposed new primary 


school. 


Primary Education 
Statistics for the year can be found in Appendix VIIA. 


During the year discussions continued in both Gibraltar - 
and London on the Services’ proposal to build and maintain two | 
primary schools for the children of Services personnel and Gib- ° 
raltarian Anglicans. These are to replace St. Christopher’s and | 


St. George’s School. To ease the transfer of these pupils, ar- 
rangements were made to recruit seven additional qualified tea- 
chers from Britain. By the end of 1967, the Gibraltar Govern- 
ment had appointed one of these to the Headship of St. Christop- 
her’s and one to a post in St. George’s. The remaining five were 
available for appointment from January Ist, 1968. In Decem- 
ber the Ministry of Defence confirmed its intention to take over 
Gee es in existing buildings if necessary, from January 
st, . 
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Secondary Selection 

The pupils are transferred to secondary schools at 11+. The 
selection technique used is based on two Verbal Reasoning Tests 
and on teachers’ assessments. 

In all about 125 children were transferred to selective 
schools. This represents about 25% of the relevant age group 
(not counting Services children). 


Secondary Education 
Detailed statistics for the year can be found in Appendix 


There is now no shortage of Science teachers but the Gram- 
mar Schools were unable to follow courses in higher English, 
phy and Biology due to a shortage of Qualified Staff. The 

G.C.E. results of the two selective schools were good at ‘O’ Level 
and tase of the boys’ Grammar Schools were very good at ‘A’ 


Technical and Vocational Education 

The Gibraltar & Dockyard Technical College offers a two 
year general engineering course leading to City and Guilds re- 
cognition. This is designed for school-leavers before they enter 
employment. At the end of 1967, there were 35 young men un- 
dergoing the technical course and 20 schoolboys representing 
the final phase of the former Technical School. 

The College gave training to 159 yard boys and apprentices 
from the Dockyard and to official and other employees who at- 
tended classes in the evenings and on day-release. Stastistics of 
technical education are given in Appendix VIII. 


Commercial Education 

The Commercial School offered a two-year course for sec 
ondary school girls who passed a qualifying examination. The 
girls are prepared for the Royal Society of Arts examinations. 
Special emphasis has been laid on improving standard in 
English, Shorthand and Typing. 

The one-year post-G.C.E. class was discontinued at the end 
of the 1966-67 school year because of a lack of suitable candi- 
dates. 


Examinations 

The schools prepare candidates for the G.C.E. Papers of the 
Cambridge Local Syndicate. Also taking this examination are 
many private candidates, mostly young people who have left 
school and are seeking to improve their qualifications. The 
autumn examination has proved popular for those who wish to 


repeat a paper. 
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The Royal Society of Arts examinations are-taken by pupils 
in the Secondary Schools and are regarded as a stop-gap -until 
such time as the Department decides to join one of the Certifi- 
cate of Secondary Education groups, a matter which is under 
consideration. 

The Government pays the fees of the G.C.E. and Royal Soc- 
iety of Arts examinations in whole or in part for pupils in Gov- 
ernment Schools, depending on the parents’ income. 

The Department also organizes examinations on behalf of 
other technical and professional bodies. 


Adult Education and Evening Classes 


The interest shown by the public in the classes organized at 
the John Mackintosh Hall has been maintained. The subjects 
offered have included English, Mathematics, Dressmaking, Art, 
Pottery, French, Spanish, Book-keeping, Typing, Shorthand, 
Keep-fit, Russian, Cookery and Wood-work. 

There have been further increases in the numbers attending 
elementary English Classes in the beginners and intermediate 
groups. Classes in English and other subjects have been organi- 
zed jointly with the Navy for Dockyard Apprentices and with 
the Hospital for nurses in-training. 


Government Scholarships 


The new policy introduced by Government whereby any 
young person who has the ability and the necessary qualifica- 
tions can be given a chance of study overseas has been main- 
tained. Students are expected to return to Gibraltar to offer 
their services to the Community, if so required for a stated num- 
ber of years. In 1967 the Government granted 4 scholarships. 
The awards were made on recommendation of the Public Ser- 
vice Commission. 

The trustees of the John Mackintosh Scholarships Fund 
have continued to finance students at British universities and 
technical colleges as well as pupils who are attending VI Form 
colleges in Britain because of lack of special facilities. 


Commonwealth Scholarships and Teaching Bursaries 


The local Commonwealth Scholarship Agency under the 
Chairmanship of the Hon. W. Thomson, O.B.E., J.P., has this 
year nominated 2 candidates for Commonwealth Scholarships. 

The Departmental Appointments Board for the Common- 
wealth teaching bursaries has to put forward two names for 
teaching bursaries tenable in Britain. The final selection rests 
with the appointment boards in the awarding countries. - 
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Youth Employment and Youth Welfare 
Youth Employment 

This Department has been very active during the year and 
the Youth Employment Officer has visited schools, given talks to 
school-leavers, interviewed them, organized visits to industry, 
and kept close contact with employers. He has also associated 
himself with the vocational guidance schemes being run in seve- 
ral schools. The employment situation proved quite satisfac- 
tory and nearly 240 youngsters were placed in employment. In 
addition the Youth Employment Officer gave vocational gui- 
dance to all school-leavers and visited young people at work. 


Youth Welfare 


The Youth Employment Officer is also Secretary and Execu- 
tive Officer of the Youth Employment and Welfare Council. 
There are ten youth clubs and youth organizations in Gibraltar 
with a total membership of approximately 1,600. The part- 
time youth leaders continued to visit clubs to advise and help 
them develop their activities. Grants have been made to youth 
clubs and associations totalling approximately £1,500 to help 
them develop their activities and also to enable their members 
to organize trips and hold camps in Tangier and elsewhere in 
Morocco; over 120 young people took part in these activities. In 
addition, five leaders attended an international conference in 
Portugal and two club leaders attended a study week in Britain. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Board of Management for the Medical and Health Ser- 
vices is responsible to the Government for the administration of 
all Government Medical and Health Services, advises the Gover- 
nor-in-Council on matters relating to such services and has all 
other powers and duties of a Head of Department. 

The Chairman of the Board is the Minister for Medical Ser- 
vices. The ex-officio members of the Board are The Medical 
Administrator, The Medical Officer of Health and The Medical 
Officer-in-charge, Royal Naval Hospital. Six other members are 
appointed by the Governor from persons not being in Govern- 
ment employment. One of these six members must hold legal 
qualifications and another must be a woman. The Secretary of 
the Medical Department is the Secretary of the Board and all its 
Committees. The Medical Administrator is appointed by the 
Governor. Membership on the Board of the Medical Officer of 
Health facilitates in great measure liaison with the City Council 
on Public Health matters. 

The Board administers the Medical and Health Services set 
out below, on behalf of the Government and for that purpose 
exercises on behalf of the Government such other functions as 
the Governor in Council may prescribe from time to time. The 
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Board advises on such general matters relating to such services 
as the Board may think fit and on any questions referred to 
them by him relating to such services. 

The Medical and Health Services consist of Hospital Servi- 
ces, which include maternity, out-patient treatment, hospital ac- 
commodation and in-patient treatment, and the reception of 
persons suffering from mental illness or mental defectiveness; 
specialist medical treatment outside Government hospitals, 
where such treatment is beyond the scope of local resources; 
Child Welfare and Social Health Services; Domiciliary and Out- 
patient Treatment of persons coming under the scope of the 
District Medical Service; Port and Airport Health Service; and 
such other services as may, from time to time, be instituted. 

A Health Committee of the Board on which are represented 
the civilian and Service health authorities, advises the Governor 
in Council and the City Council on matters of public health and 
on any questions referred to them by the above mentioned aut- 
horities relating to such matters and secures the co-ordination 
of medical policy in regard to public health. 

A Medical Committee advises the Board on general matters 
of medical policy and medico-administrative problems. 

Among the more important matters discussed by the Board 
during the year under review were the following: 


Amalgamation of Hospitals 

In conformity with the Government’s declared policy of 
amalgamating all hospital buildings under one roof, the Minis- 
ter advised the Government that the bequest of the late John 
Mackintosh should be used for this purpose and a survey was 
carried out by an independent firm of consultants (Group Pro- 
ject Design Consultants) who recommended, as the most viable 
solution, the transfer of the King George V. Hospital to the St. 
Bernard’s Hospital site. It was accordingly agreed to build a 
Wing (to be called The Mackintosh Wing) within the curtilage 
of St. Bernard’s Hospital, to accommodate the services now 
available at King George V. Hospital. This Wing will provide 
two medical wards, seventeen private rooms, a car-park and a 
floor which will house a central linen store, nurses’ training 
school and nurses’ recreation and changing rooms. The build- 
ing of this Wing will thus amalgamate all the acute medical and 
surgical services within one hospital complex as the Wing will 
be connected to the main structure of St. Bernard’s Hospital and 
contiguous to it, with a separate entrance which will decongest 
the flow of traffic now passing through the main entrance of St. 
Bernard’s Hospital. The work will cost approximately £250,000 
and is estimated to take some 18 months to complete. It is 
hoped that the new wing will be ready for occupation in June, 
1969. 
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With the building of oe rooms in the new Wing, 
part of the space now occupied by the private rooms in the old 
St. Bernard’s Hospital will be converted into an Intensive Care 
Unit and the remainder will be used to extend further the Ope- 
rating Theatre suite. 

Improvements to the main yard and the corridors adjacent 
to it will also be carried out by the Contractors on the project. 

Consequent on the transfer of King George V. Hospital to 
the new Wing, the X-Ray Department at St. Bernard’s Hospital 
will be enlarged in order to house the X-Ray facilities now avai- 
lable at King George V. Hospital; thus, all radiological services 
will be centralised at St. Bernard’s Hospital in the future. 

Although the construction of the main structure of this new 
Wing will be financed by the Mackintosh Trust, ancillary works, 
such as the enlargement and modernisation of the Main Kitchen 
and the purchase of equipment for the Central Sterile Supply 
Department (referred to below) and the Intensive Care Unit, 
will be met from Government funds. 


X-Ray facilities in the Operating Theatre 

In order to facilitate the radiological work required by 
some orthopaedic operations, it was decided to buy a Polaroid 
X-Ray Unit which produces images within a very short time 
after exposure on the principle of a Polaroid camera. This unit 
will be obtained in 1968 and will constitute a valuable addition 
to the Operating Theatre equipment and a definite time-saver in 
so far as the time heretofore lost in processing X-Ray films in 
the conventional manner, which caused delay in the progress of 
these operations, will now be saved. This unit was recommen- 
ded by the Consultant Radiologist and it is the latest type avail- 
able now in the market. 


Appointment of Medical Administrator 


Dr. A. Bacarese-Hamilton, who was holding the post of part- 
time Medical Administrator, resigned his appointment in July 
owing to pressure of work. Dr. Bacarese-Hamilton was also 
Medical Officer of Health and with the recent development of 
our medical services found that he had to spend more and more 
time on medical administration. He felt that the planning of 
the new hospital, in the initial stages of which he had taken a 
very prominent part, had to be followed through and other 
schemes in preparation, e.g. the Domiciliary Service, would take 
even more time than his substantive post of Medical Officer of 
Health would allow him. For these reasons it was agreed when 
he resigned that the responsibilities of the post of Medical Ad- 
ministrator had grown to such an extent as to become a full- 
time job and the Government therefore decided to appoint a 
full-time officer Surg. Capt. Murchison, who was then Medical 
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Officer in charge Royal Nava! Hospital, was appointed full-time 
Medical Administrator in October on voluntary retirement from 
active service. 


Appointment of Ear, Nose and Throat Consultant 


With the passing away of Mr. R. Scott Stevenson in March 
the Department was left without an E.N.T. Consultant, and 
whereas one of the surgical specialists in post could take on the 
day-to-day running of the service, the vacuum left by Mr. R. 
Scott Stevenson’s death had to be filled by someone of consult- 
ant status in this speciality. Mr. H. J. Shaw, E.N.T. Consultant 
to the Royal Marsden Hospital and other teaching hospitals in 
London was selected for the post, with the added advantage that 
as Consultant to the Royal Marsden Hospital he would be closely 
concerned with patients suffering from ear, nose and throat 
complaints, sent to Britain for radiotherapy and other speciali- 
sed treatments. Mr. Shaw will visit Gibraltar as required on the 
same basis as other visiting consultants from Britain, and the 
community will therefore be able to derive considerable benefits 
from the services of this distinguished specialist. 


Central Sterile Supply Department and Eye and 
E.N.T. Department 


The Department has been running a Central Syringe Service 
as the first stage of a Central Sterile Supply Department. Owing 
to lack of room it has not been possible to expand the service 
into a comprehensive sterilization service. The opportunity was 
therefore taken, when the plans for the new Wing were being 
drawn up, to include premises which would allow for the fur- 
ther expansion of the Central Syringe Department. Sufficient 
room also became available for the building of a department for 
the treatment of Ear, Nose and Throat Diseases which could also 
be used as an Ophthalmology Department with its own minor 
operating theatre. 

The Physiotherapy Department had to be released in order 
to provide a decanting area for this E.N.T. and Eye Department 
and the opportunity was then taken to move the Physiotherapy 
Department into new and more spacious premises. 

The result of all these changes will be that all out-patient 
departments will now be sited on one floor and relatively close 
to each other instead of being scattered over two floors access 
to which was by way of ramps which constituted a hazard to 
patients. 

A notable improvement to the Maternity Department was 
carried out during the year. The only access to this department 
was by way of a staircase which was out in the open air. A cov- 
ered ramp and a new kitchen were built and the staircase 
eliminated. 
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Duties of House Doctors : 

The requirement that House Doctors on duty had to be call- 
ed if a patient or his relatives so required it when an emergency 
was brought into hospital, had led to some abuse, not least of 
which was the fact that House Doctors had been called out of 
bed in the early hours of the morning for trivial complaints 
which did not require immediate medical attention. The Board 
of Management had drawn up a memorandum on the manage- 
ment of casualties in the Out-patients Department for the gui- 
dance of the nursing staff dealing with emergencies, and after 
ven 4 heard the views expressed by the House Officers, agreed 
that the Doctor should only be called in accordance with the 
directives laid down in this memorandum, i.e. when the Sister 
attending the emergency considered it necessary to do so, and 
not necessarily when the patient or his relatives so decided. 


Service representatives on the Health Committee 


Following on the run-down of the military command in Gib- 
raltar the Royal Army medical services were reduced to one Me- 
dical Officer who now works under the direction of the Medical 
Officer in Charge Royal Naval Hospital. For the past four years 
no military representative has therefore sat on the Health Com- 
mittee and the representation of Army interests has been looked 
after by the Royal Naval Hospital. A similar run-down of the 
Royal Air Force personnel brought about a similar situation and 
the Board of Management recommended to the Government that 
the Medical Officer in Charge, Royal Naval Hospital, should be 
the sole Service representative on the Health Committee. 


Chairmanship of the Health Committee 


The Chairman of the Health Committee was, according to 
regulations, the Chairman of the Board. However, the Health 
Committee is essentially a forum for the meeting of profession- 
al officers representing the Government, the City Council and 
the Services. Since such advice as the Health Committee ten- 
dered to the Government and the City Council and such co-ordi- 
nation as was necessary between them and the Service Depart- 
ments, could be adequately served if the Chairmanship of this 
Committee was held by the Medical Officer of Health, whose 
primary duty is the safeguarding of the health of the whole 
community, the Board have recommended accordingly. 


King George V. Hospital Site 

Having decided that King George V. site was not suitable 
for the amalgamation of the medical services, it remained to be 
decided what the future of this site would be when King George 
V. Hospital was vacated. The Board had been mindful of the 
fact that St. Joseph’s Hospital was a very old building which had 
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become too small and unsuitable for A papa day psychiatric 
treatment, that the cost of modernisation would be out of all 
proportion to the benefits which would accrue and that it. did 
not lend itself to an adequate segregation of patients, (princi- 
pally acute short-stay patients) no matter how much the existing 
premises were modernised. The Board accordingly agreed to 
study the possibility of transfering the psychiatric services to 
King George V. Hospital. It was found that the cost of this pro- 
ject could be met from funds already voted for sundry works 
intended to be carried out at St. Joseph's Hospital. This pro- 
ject included extensions to King George V. Hospital which would 
provide better and more ample accommodation for chronic pa- 
tients, with suitable segregation, and a wing within the area, 
but not quite within the hospital, which would be available for 
the accommodation of acute short-stay patients. For a relative- 
ly small outlay, therefore, it will be possible _to have a self- 
contained psychiatric unit with modern facilities, and approval 
from the Government was obtained for extensions to be put in 
hand. 


Domiciliary Service 

During the course of the year discussions with the medical 
profession took place and a number of meetings were held be- 
tween the Minister and the British Medical Association. Tow- 
ards the end of the year, however, progress was impeded due to 
the lack of statistics which were not available because of the 
poor response from the public to an invitation to register. It 
was accordingly decided that a pilot scheme would have to be 
introduced in order to test various hypotheses and to obtain 
much needed data before a fully comprehensive service could be 
introduced. The pilot scheme has already been approved by 
the Government and the medical profession have agreed that it 
should be given a trial. The scheme consists of a domiciliary 
service available for families whose household income does not 
exceed £9.6.0d. per week at a reduced fee of 5/- payable to the; 
doctor by the person who calls him. Initially, it will cover only 
the doctor’s visit, but not the supply of medicines or the cost of 
any necessary investigations prescribed by the doctor. It is 
hoped to introduce this scneme early in 1968 for a trial period. 


Visits of Mr. L. L. Bromley and Consultant Radiologist 


_ Mr. L. L. Bromley, F.R.C.S., Surgeon in charge of the Tho- 
racic Unit at St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, visited Gibraltar 
on five occasions and performed a number of operations for 
lung and heart conditions. 

Dr. O. Craig, Consultant Radiologist to St. Mary’s Hospital, © 
Paddington, paid three visits to Gibraltar and carried out a | 
mumber of investigations of a highly specialised nature. : 
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A Staff Nurse was sent on a course to Britain on Mental 
Welfare and was subsequently appointed Mental Welfare Off- 
cer. The training of nurses continued as in previous years 
under the direction of the Nurse Tutor. 

Five nurses were sent for training to Britain whilst two 
others completed their training during the year under review. 
These obtained the S.R.N. certificate. Another nurse is train- 
ing for the S.R.N. certificate and intends to specialise in Oph- 
thalmic Nursing. 


The Preventive Side of Medicine 

The preventive side of medicine continues to be shared 
with the City Council, who are responsible for public health. 
The good liaison with the Council was maintained through the 
Health Committee and through the Medical Officer of Health’s 
membership of the Board of Management. 

A considerable amount of health education is undertaken 
as part of the normal duties of Medical Officers and Health 
Visitors. The Medical Officer of Health gives lectures on health 
education in the schools and to Nurses. 

The School Health Service continued working satisfactorily 
under the direction of the Medical Officer of Health who is the 
Principal School Medical Officer. This Service has been drawn 
up on the lines of the one obtaining in Britain. A liaison ad 
hoc Committee meets when required to co-ordinate the respon- 
sibilities attached to the Education and Medical Departments. 
Children found to be in need of medical treatment are referred 
to a Special Sick Children Clinic at St. Bernard’s Hospital or to 
their own doctors. 

The Child Welfare Clinics under the direction of the Paedia- 
trician, assisted by Health Visitors, were held regularly at the 
Child Welfare Centre. At two of the Clinics held in the Centre 
advice on infant and child welfare was given by the Paediatri- 
cian. Children who required treatment were referred to the 
Out-patient clinics at St. Bernard’s Hospital or to their own 
doctors. 

A Health Visitor and a team of Assistant Health Visitors 
carry out home visiting and a close liaison is maintained with 
the Maternity Department of St. Bernard’s Hospital. 

The District Medical Service caters for patients on Public 
Assistance. A District Medical Officer and a team of District 
Nurses run a daily out-patient Clinic and attend to domiciliary 
cases and when patients cannot be treated at home they are 
admitted to hospital. Treatment, medicines and surgical ap- 
pliances are provided free of charge to District patients. The 
District Medical Officer also provides medical attention for the 
inmates of the John Mackintosh Home for the Aged. He is also 
the Airport Medical Officer. 
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The Immunisation of Children is under the direct control of 
the Medical Officer of Health. Assistance is provided by. the 
nursing staff of the School Health Services. 

The Government is responsible for the observance of inter- 
national agreements in relation to International Sanitary Con- 
ventions. Residents and non-resident civilians of all nationali- 
ties are given treatment for social diseases free of charge at any 
time of the day at a special clinic in St. Bernard’s Hospital. 

The Government Hospital Services of the territory consist 
of the following institutions: : 

(i) St. Bernard’s Hospital with 110 beds, is essentially availa- 
ble for the resident community and the passengers and crews 
of ships and planes calling at Gibraltar, but patients from 
neighbouring districts are given facilities for treatment and 
hospitalisation. The Hospital provides a comprehensive Out- 
patient service and In-patient treatment for acute medical and 
surgical cases. In addition, it has a Maternity Section, and a 
ward for elderly sick patients with a small isolation unit. 

(ii) King George V. Hospital caters for chest and heart disea- 
ses and other medical cases. The Hospital has accommodation 
for 60 beds. A small proportion of these beds is occupied by 
tuberculous patients, for whom this Hospital was originally’ de- 
signed. The majority of the beds are allotted to cardiac and 
other medical cases. An Intensive Care Unit was opened in 
January, 1966, and has facilities for Cardioversion and moni- 
toring of patients. 

(iii) St. Joseph’s Hospital for the treatment of mental diseases 
has accommodation for 60 patients. Electro-convulsion thera- 
py is available. One Out-patient Clinic is held once a weék at 
this Hospital and one at St. Bernard’s Hospital. Occupational 
therapy provides diversional activity for in-patients and selected 
out-patients. 

(iv) The Infectious Diseases Hospital kept under the terms of 
the International Sanitary Conventions for Maritime and Aerial 
Navigation has accommodation for 10 beds. There were no 
cases for quarantinable diseases admitted during the year. 

(v) A comprehensive range of medical and surgical equip- 
ment of the latest design is available in the hospitals above 
mentioned, and where highly specialised treatment, e.g. radio- 
therapy, is beyond the scope of local resources, arrangements 
are made to send patients to special hospitals in Britain. 
Thirty-one patients were sent to Britain during the course of 
the year: 16 to the Royal Marsden Hospital, London; 2 to the 
National Hospital for Nervous Diseases, London; 6 to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Paddington; 2 to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, London; and one each to The Oldchurch Hospi- 
tal, Essex, The Atkinson Morley Hospital, Wimbledon, London; 
The Moorfields Eye Hospital, City Road, London; The Hammer- 
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smith Hospital, Due Cane Road, London; and The National Spi- 
nal Injuries Centre, Bucks. et om, 

The Duty Chemist Scheme which was institited at the be- 
ginning of 1965 continued to work satisfactorily. The Medical 
Department continues to provide secretarial help but the arran- 
gement of rosters and other organisational matters are in the 
hands of the Chemists themselves under signed agreement with 
the Secretary, Medical Department. The Scheme provides that 
there shall always be a chemist on duty after closing hours as 
well as on Sundays and Public Holidays. 


The Board of Management wish to place on record their 
appreciation of the assistance given by the Services and the sup- 
port received from members of the public who in many ways 
helped the Medical Department in 1967. 

Expenditure on public health during 1967 by the Govern- 
ment and the City Council totalled £321,875. 


HOUSING 


Fifty-six flats were completed by Government during thc 
year and a further 415 flats were in the course of construction. 
Of the latter, 240 will be in two 16-storey blocks commenced in 
1965, the first of which is due for completion early in 1968 and 
the other 6 months later. 

The expenditure on housing for the year was £627,000 of 
which £478,000 was paid from C.D. & W. and C.D.C. (Combi- 
ned) sources and the balance from C.D. & W. funds. 

Construction totalling £624,000 was in hand at the end of 
the year. 

Following recommendations by the Chief Planning Officer, a 
scheme for a further 264 flats to replace the temporary dwel- 
lings at Glacis and estimated to cost £1}M was prepared and 
submitted in November for approval by the Ministry of Over- 
seas Development. 

The following table sets out the number of flats completed 
since 1960 and a forecast for the next two years for flats under 
construction. 


1966 


1967 | 56 
Due for Completion 
1968 | 305 
1969 110 


| 
i 
| 
i 


Since 1945, when the housing programme commenced, 1,958 
flats have been completed at a cost of £6.7M. 

Private enterprise is also making a useful contribution and 
146 flats either became available or were nearing completion by 
the end of the year. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Social Security System, administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labour & Social Security is based on the following 
enactments: 

(1) The Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance; 

(2) The Social Insurance Ordinance; 

(3) The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordin- 

ance; 

(4) The Family Allowance Ordinance; and 

(5) The Non-Statutory Public Assistance Scheme. 


Contributory Scheme 

The Contributory Schemes are provided for under the Em- 
ployment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the Social Insurance 
Ordinance. The former covers, with some exceptions, all per- 
sons engaged in manual labour and other workers whose income 
does not exceed £500. The second Ordinance covers, with few 
exceptions, the same classes of workers, and provision is made 
for persons who cease to be compulsorily insured to become vo- 
luntary contributors. Both Ordinances are financed from week- 
ly contributions paid by employers and workers, the administra- 
tive expenses being paid by the Government. 

The current rates of contributions from employers and in- 
sured persons have remained unaltered since the original legis- 
lation was enacted. 

The Contributory Schemes have been revised by amending 
legislation which had not been brought into force at the end of 
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the year. The effect of the amendments is to remove the £500 
per annum remuneration ceiling for insurability, to increase the 
contributions (9/- a week for men instead of 2/10 and pro rata 
for the other classes) to increase benefits (30/- a week instead of 
12/- a week for basic old age or widows pension and proportion- 
ate increases in the other benefits), and the transfer of unem- 
ployment benefit from the restricted field of the non-contribu- 
tory scheme which is all embracing. 

Following the established practice in Britain, the normal 
method of payment of contributions under the Employment In- 
juries Insurance Ordinance and the Social Insurance Ordinance 
is by means of adhesive insurance stamps fixed to insurance 
cards. The liability for stamping insurance cards is placed on 
the employer who then deducts the worker’s share of the contri- 
bution from his wages. One stamp is used for collecting contri- 
butions under both Ordinances. Insurance stamps are sold at 
the Post Office. 

Credits for contributions, which count equally as paid con- 
tributions for certain purposes, are granted during limited pe- 
riods of sickness, unemploment or incapacity due to injury and 
certain other contingencies. 


NowContributory Schemes 

The Non-Contributory Schemes are the Non-Contributory 
Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance, the Family Allowances Ord- 
inance and the Scheme of Public Assistance. All three are 
financed entirely from the general revenues of Gibraltar and 
not from any system of contribution. 

The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance 
covers British Subjects and persons domiciled in Gibraltar. In 
addition to providing supplementary benefits to those prescribed 
in the Social Insurance Ordinance, it provides for the payment 
of unemployment benefit and transitional retirement pensions. 

The Family Allowances Ordinance and the Public Assist- 
ance Scheme cover Gibraltarians as defined in the Gibraltarian 
Status Ordinance who are domiciled in Gibraltar or in the Con- 
sular Districts of Her Majesty’s Vice-Consulates at La Linea or 
Algeciras as well as non-Gibraltarian British Subjects and others 
who are in Gibraltar provided they satisfy certain special con- 
ditions as to residence. 


I — CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


The Employment Injuries Insurance Schemes 

The three main types of benefit paid under the Employment 
Injuries Insurance Ordinance are: 

(1) Injury Benefit; 

(2) Disablement Benefit; and 

(3) Industrial Death Benefit. 
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In addition, free medical treatment for employment inju- -- 
ries and occupational diseases, including the provision and re- © 


newal of prosthetic appliances, is provided at the Government = 
hospitals. The Government hospitals were reimbursed from «* 
the Employment Injuries Insurance Fund to the amount of £2,093 ::. 
during 1967 as compared with £2,060 during 1966, for treatment - 
to insured persons, including the provision of prosthetic appli- -- 
ances. : 
Injury Benefit is payable up to a maximum of 182 days to ~ 


insured persons who are incapable of work as a result of an in- =: 


dustrial accident or an occupational disease. The rates of in- 
jury benefit vary between 42/- a week for a man aged 20 and - 
over and 14/- a week for a girl between 15 and 17 years of age. - 
To these rates are added flat rates of dependants allowance of 
14/- a week for a dependent adult, 7/- a week for the first de- 
pendent child and 4/1 a week for the second. 

454 claims were received during the year (including 7 in 
respect of occupational disease) of which 450 were approved. 
The amount paid in respect of injury benefit during the year 
was £3,743. 

Disablement Benefit depends on the extent of residual phy- 
sical or mental disability resulting from an industrial accident 
or prescribed occupational disease assessed by a Medical Board 
on loss of faculty and without regard to occupation or effect on 
earnings. If the degree of disablement is between 1% and 
34% inclusive the award is by way of a gratuity varying be- 
tween £12 and £210 and if it is between 35% and 100% a week- 
ly pension is paid during the period taken into account by the 
assessment. The pension varies between 14/- a week and 42/- 
a week in the case of male adults and 8/9 a week and 24/6 a 
week in the case of female adults. The basic pension is increa- 
sed where appropriate by a flat rate dependants allowance at 
the same rates as are paid in the case of injury benefit and also 
in certain circumstances when the disabled insured person is re- 
ceiving approved hospital in-patient treatment or, being totally 
disabled requires constant attendance. If the assessment is for 
life, or covers a period of not less than seven years, the claim- 
ant may opt to receive a lump sum gratuity varying between 
£216 and £600 instead of the pension. 

_ During the year 72 claims to disablement benefit were re- 
ceived of which 68 were allowed. 40 claimants received assess- 
ment for life. The amount paid was £5,372, 

Industrial Death Benefit is payable by way of pension to 
the widow or dependent incapacitated widower or wholly dep- 
endent parent of an insured person whose death results from an 
industrial accident or a prescribed occupational disease. This 
pension is payable at the rate of 18/- a week and may be in- 
creased by dependants allowance payable at the same rates and 
in the same way as for injury or disablement benefit. The rate 
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per orphan is 12/- a week. Where there is no widow (or wido- 
wer), children or parent there is provision for certain other de- 
pendants to claim, in which case the benefit is by way of pen- 
sion at 10/- a week or 15/- a week or a gratuity of £65 according 
to relationship and degree of dependence on the deceased insu- 
red person. Three Industrial Death Benefit Claims were made 
during 1967, all claimants opting for the gratuity. 

Subject to certain conditions a widow may opt to receive a 
lump sum gratuity of £600 instead of the pension but depend- 
ants allowances may not be so commuted. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 

All claims and questions arising under the Employment In- 
juries Insurance Ordinance, other than those relating to disable- 
ment, are determined by the Director of Labour & Social Secu- 
rity. There is a right of appeal to the Employment Injuries 
Appeals Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifi- 
cations (at present the Attorney-General) a member represent- 
ing the interests of employers and a member representing the 
interests of insured persons. No appeal was received during 
the year. 

The Director of Labour & Social Security is required to 
submit all claims dealing with a disablement question (i.e. whe- 
ther or not there has been a loss of faculty, etc.) to a Medical 
Board consisting of two or more medical practitioners appointed 
by the Governor, one of whom is the Chairman. There is a 
right of appeal to a Medical Appeals Tribunal against any final 
assessment by a Medical Board but not against a provisional as- 
sessment for less than two years. The Medical Appeals Tribu- 
nal consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at present 
the Attorney-General) and two specialist medical practitioners 
who are not members of the Medical Board. 

The Medical Appeals Tribunal dealt with 14 appeals recei- 
ved during the year of which 5 were allowed. 

On questions of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal lies 
to the Supreme Court. 


The Employment Injuries Insurance Fund 


The income from contributions to the Fund during 1967 
was £13,626. The expenditure on benefits was £11,196 and 
the accumulated balance at the end of the year was £96,012. 


Social Insurance Scheme 
s The Social Insurance Ordinance provides for the payment 
of: 

(1) Old Age Pensions 

(2) Guardian’s Allowances 

(3) Maternity Benefit 
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(4) Death Grant 
and 
(5) Widow’s Benefit. 


Entitlement to benefit depends on the satisfaction of pres- ' 
cribed contribution conditions but provision has been made for ‘ 
the payment of benefits at reduced rates where the contribution 
conditions are not fully satisfied. 


Old Age Pensions 

Old Age Pensions became payable on the 3rd October, 1965. 
During the year, 361 new claims were received, all of which 
were allowed. The following table shows the number of pen- 
sions in payment at the end of the year: — 


Male British vine ec tet 337 
Female British ... ...... 380 
Male Alien... ... ... ... 477 
Female Alien... ... ... 826 

2,020 


The cost to the Fund during the year amounted to £54,674. 


Guardian’s Allowance 


Guardian’s Allowance is a payment of 5/- a week to the 
person who takes into his family an orphan child both of whose 
parents or step-parents are dead. Special rules apply to the 
children of divorced parents, adopted children, illegitimate chil- 
dren and children whose parents cannot be traced. 

Claims may be based upon the contribution record of either 
parent, the conditions being a total of not less than 26 contribu- 
tions paid by the time of the death of the last surviving parent 
and either a minimum of 13 contributions paid or credited du- 
ring the last complete contribution year preceding the date of 
death of the last surviving parent or an average of at least 13 
contributions paid or credited since that parent’s entry into in- 
surance. One claim was made in 1967. 


Maternity Benefit is a grant of £6 paid to a woman, qualified 
either through her own or her husband’s insurance, for every 
child born to her. Where twins or a greater number of children 
are born, £6 is paid for each child. During 1967, 544 claims 
were received, of which 538 were allowed. 289 of these claims 
were in respect of alien insured persons, 7 grants were paid in 
respect of twins and 19 grants were paid at reduced rates be- 
Maine on deficient contribution record. The total amount paid 
was £3, 
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Death Grant is payable to a person who incurs the cost of the 
funeral or other appreciable expenses arising from the death of 
an insured person, or of the wife, widow, husband, widower or 
child of an insured person. The standard grant is at the rate of 
£15 in the case of the death of an adult, £10 for that of a per- 
son between 5 and 18 years of age and £7.10s. for that of a child 
under 5 years of age or of a person aged over 60 years (55 for 
women) on the 3rd October, 1955. Reduced rates are also pay- 
able in cases in which the claim is based upon a deficient con- 
tribution record. 

During the year, 170 claims were received. Of these 168 
were allowed, 99 claims being in respect of alien insured per- 
sons. The total amount paid during the year was £2,120 inclu- 
ding 17 grants paid at reduced rates because of insufficient con- 
tributions. 


Widow’s Benefit is payable to the widow of a deceased insured 
person who has paid at least 250 contributions and has paid or 
has been credited with an annual average of 45 contributions 
since entry into insurance. Contributions paid to the Employ- 
ment Injuries Insurance Scheme prior to the inception of the 
Social Insurance Scheme count up to a maximum of 100. A 
reduced rate of pension is payable if the yearly average is not 
less than 13 or if the total contributions are less than 250 but 
more than 150. There are three kinds of widow’s benefit but 
only one kind of benefit is payable at any one time, as follows: 

(a) Widow’s Allowance is payable for the first 13 weeks of 
widowhood at the standard rate of 24/- per week with 
increases of 5/- per week for each child up to a maxi- 
mum of 4 children; 

(b) Widowed Mother’s Allowance is payable to a widow left 
with a dependent child when she finishes drawing her 
widow’s allowance. The standard rate is 12/- a week 
with increases of 2/6 per week for each dependent 
child to a maximum of 4 children; and 

(c) Widow’s Pension is payable on certain qualifying con- 
ditions on termination of widow’s allowance or widow- 
ed mother’s allowance. The standard rate is 12/- a 
week. 

During the year, 62 claims were received all of which were 
allowed. 38 claims were in respect of alien insured persons. 
The total amount paid during the year, including Benefits in res- 
pect of claims arp in previous years, was £10,480. 14 
che were paid at reduced rates because of insufficient con- 
tributions. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 
All claims and questions arising under the Social Insurance 
Ordinance are determined by the Director of Labour & Social 
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Security. There is a right of appeal to the Social Insurance 


Appeals Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifi- .--. 


cations (at present the Attorney General), a member represent- 


ing the interests of employers and a member representing the _. 
interests of insured persons. 3 appeals were received during ~ 


the year, of which 1 was allowed. 


On a question of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal ; 


from the Board’s decision lies to the Supreme Court. 


The Social Insurance Fund 
The income from contributions to the Fund during 1967 


was £66,313. The expenditure as benefits was £70,473 and the 
accumulated balance at the end of the year was £1,115,133. 


Advisory Committees 

There are provisions for the constitution of Advisory Com- 
mittees both under the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordin- 
ance and the Social Insurance Ordinance. As in each case the 
purpose of the Committee is expressed as “to give advice and 
assistance to the Director in connection with the discharge of 
his functions under the Ordinance and to perform any other du- 
ties allotted to them” the same persons constitute both Commit- 
tees so as to combine their work and thus avoid unnecessary 
duplication. 

The Employment Injuries Insurance Advisory Committee 
and the Social Insurance Advisory Committee were appointed 
under an independent Chairman on the 15th March, 1960. 


Inspections 


The number of establishments visited was 98 and the total 
number of insurance cards inspected was 768. Domestic ser- 
vants are not included in these figures. 


Prosecutions 
No legal proceedings were instituted during the year. 


TI—NON-CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


The Non-Contributory Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance 

This Ordinance applies to all persons who are “insured 
persons” under the Social Insurance Ordinance, their wives or 
widows if they are either British Subjects or other persons do- 
miciled in Gibraltar. 

The benefits payable under this Ordinance are: 

(1) Transitional Retirement Pension; 

(2) Unemployment Benefit; and 
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(3) Supplements to certain benefits paid under the Social 
Insurance Ordinance. 


Transitional Retirement Pensions first became payable on 
the 3rd October, 1960. The basic conditions for entitlement to 
a Retirement Pension are: 


(1) The claimant must have attained the age of 65 years 
(60 in the case of a woman); 

(2) the claimant must have been over the age of 55 years 
(50 in the case of a woman) on the 3rd October, 1955; 

(3) the claimant must have retired from regular employ- 


ment; 

(4) the claimant must not be entitled to an Old Age Pension 
under the Social Insurance Ordinance; and 

(5) the claimant must have a satisfactory employment re- 
cord (i.e. an average of 40 weeks a year since the be- 
ginning of 1953). 

The weekly rate of retirement pension is 20/- with increa- 
ses of 12/- a week for a wife under 60 years of age. A married 
women or widow over 60 years of age may be entitled to a pen- 
sion based on the satisfactory employment record of her hus- 
band or late husband. The rate of pension in such cases is 12/-a 
week for a married woman and 20/- a week for a widow. There 
are increases at the rate of 5/- a week for each child up to a 
maximum of 4 children. 

Retirement Pension was specifically introduced in order to 
bridge the gap for the older insured persons between the date 
of its implementation on the 3rd October, 1960 and the 3rd 
October, 1965, the operative date for the payment of Old Age 
Pension. The number of Retirement Pensions is therefore ex- 
pected to remain at a constant level for some time as very few 
new claims will be received now, when most insured persons 
have an established title to Old Age Pension. During 1967 a 
single claim was received and allowed. The total amount paid 
was £10,286. 

Unemployment Benefit is a weekly payment for a period 
not exceeding 78 days (Sundays excluded) made to any person 
to whom the Non-Contributory Scheme applies who is unemploy- 
ed, capable of work and available to take work if offered. The 
benefit is not payable to persons over 65 years in the case of a 
male or 60 years in the case of a female. 

There are no contribution conditions but applicants must 
satisfy the following prescribed conditions as to a satisfactory 
employment record: 

(1) during the 52 weeks immediately preceding the week 
in which the claim is made he was in insurable employ- 
ment for not less than 30 weeks; or 

(2) his yearly average of weeks of insurable employment is 
not less than 30. 
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The standard weekly rate is 24/- with an increase of 16/- a 
week for any one adult dependant and 5/- a week for each de- 
pendent child up to a maximum of four children. Lower week- 
ly rates are payable to claimants without dependants who are 
either married women or persons under the age of 20 years. 

During the year, 350 claims were received of which 316 
were approved. The average duration of these claims was 20 
days and amount paid was £2,168. 


Supplements to Social Insurance Benefits 

These are weekly payments paid to persons to whom the 
Non-Contributory Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance applies 
and the money to pay for these supplements comes from the 
General Revenues of Gibraltar and not from contributions by 
employers and employees. 

Supplementary benefits paid during the year to widow pen- 
ae amounted to £3,341 and Old Age Pensioners received 

2,742. 


Determination of Claims & Questions 

The machinery for decisions and appeals set up under the 
Social Insurance Ordinance is also used for the Non-Contribu- 
tory Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Family Allowance Ordinance 


The Family Allowance Ordinance which came into operation 
on the Ist July, 1959, provides for this payment of allowances in 
respect of each child, except the first, under the age limit. For 
the majority of children, the limit is 15, which is the normal 
school-leaving age, but for children staying on at school it can 
be extended until they attain their eighteenth birthday. 

This Ordinance was amended in 1964 to include in the de- 
finition of a child (and so qualify him/her for the payment of 
the allowance) a person who has reached the upper limit of the 
compulsory school age but has not atttained the age of 18, has 
left school, has not yet taken up employment but is actively seek- 
ing employment. The Qualifications Regulations also provide 
for the final school holiday period to be treated as a period of 
full time education. Both of these amendments gave statutory 
effect to administrative variations which had already been in 
operation. 

The allowance is at the rate of 4/- a week for each child 
after the first, and is paid irrespective of actual needs or resour- 
ces. No contribution is required, the whole scheme being finan- 
ced from the General Revenues of Gibraltar. It is disregarded 
for purposes of assessment under the Public Assistance Scheme. 
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The Ordinance makes provision for a general residence 
condition to be satisfied by Gibraltarians (i.e. persons who have 
a right of residence in Gibraltar as defined in the Gibraltarian 
Status Ordinance.) There is also a special residence condition 
to be satisfied by non-Gibraltarian British Subjects and others 
who are resident in Gibraltar. 

All claims are decided by the Director of Labour & Social 
Security. 

During 1967, 116 applications (143 in 1966) were received 
of which 106 were approved. 


Public Assistance Scheme 


The Public Assistance Scheme, which is complementary 
to the Social Insurance Scheme, is not supported by specific leg- 
islation but operates as an administrative scheme designed to 
provide financial assistance on a basis of need to Gibraltarians 
and to certain other nationals permanently resident in Gibraltar 
since 1936. The Scheme does not apply to other aliens domi- 
ciled in Gibraltar, but does apply to non-Gibraltarian British 
Subjects who have permanently resided in Gibraltar for a conti- 
nuous period of not less than 3 years. 


Basic Scale 


The following table sets out the amounts which the Scheme 
allows (other than rent), and which have been in force since 
January, 1964; 


(a) for a married omple or two adults wine 


alone ae es ..  58/- p.w. 
(b) for a single person living alone” sue wal 286/24, 
(c) where the above rates do not apply... ... 20/- ,, 
(d) for any other person: 

(i) aged 15-19 years ... .. ww Ye, 

(ii) aged 10-14 years ..... pews  hOPea5, 

(iii) aged 9 years of age or under rien, LOLS; 

Maximum total weekly grant ......... 100/- 


Slightly higher grants are paid to the blind, the partially sight- 
ed and to persons who have suffered a loss ‘of income to under- 
go treatment for respiratory tuberculosis. 

These basic scale rates were under review at the end of 
the year with a view to upward adjustment in the light of increa- 
ses in the cost of living and in general wage levels. 

The Director of Labour and Social Security may also grant 
discretionary allowances to applicants or dependents certified to 
be in need of extra nourishment or where, because of illness of 
the applicant, domestic assistance is required. 
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Rent Allowances 


All persons in receipt of assistance may apply for rent re-! 
lief under the Rent Relief Scheme administered the Lands & 
Works Department. Those who do not qualify for such relief ® ~. 
may be helped by means of discretionary allowances. Ext 


Number of Cases . 


During the year 266 new applications or re-applications for 
Cash Assistance were received of which 204 were approved. The + 
weekly average number of families in receipt of cash assistance 
was 971. 


Compulsory Service Grants 


The Ministry of Defence (Army) Scheme to alleviate hard- 
ship to the family of a wage earner called up for military ser- 
vice provides that the Compulsory Service Grants related to pre- ' 
service earnings should be payable. The maximum allowance 
payable is £2,10.—. a week whilst the recruit’s weekly voluntary ° 
allotment is 17/6d. If need is established and the maximum : 
grant does not bring the recruit’s pay and allowances up to 75% 
of pre-service earnings, Government supplements the grant from : 
Public Assistance funds. 

During the year 1967, 5 applications for such supplementa- 
tions were received and the total expenditure was £80. 


Determination of Claims & Questions e 

All claims and questions arising under the Public Assist- 
ance Scheme other than the grant of discretionary allowances. 
are dealt with in the first instance by the Social Security Officer. 
There is a right of appeal to a sub-committee of the Social Wel- 
fare Committee, whose decisions are subject to confirmation by 
the Director of Labour and Social Security. 


ae 


Finance 3 
The expenditure incurred under the Public Assistance : 
Scheme is met entirely from the General Revenues of Gibraltar. - 


Discharged Prisoners Aid Scheme 


This Scheme, which is designed to assist discharged prison- 
ers normally resident in Gibraltar, by immediate cash Ppay- 
ments, the provision of essential clothing and assistance in ob- 
taining employment, continued in operation during the year. 


The expenditure incurred was £8 as compared with £24 in 
the previous year. 


The Sponsored Hospital Patients’ Scheme 


Under this Scheme persons, suffering from conditions whi 
require specialised medical treatment nol obtainable in Gibrat, 
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tar, are sent to suitable hospitals outside Gibraltar usually in 
Britain, under arrangements made by the Medical Department. 
Arrangements for departure, and reception are made by the 
Department of Labour and Social Security which, includes, 
under its expenditure head, provision to meet the cost of trans- 
port and payment of the appropriate allowances to patients who 
are undergoing treatment, the amounts expended being assess- 
ed according to individual needs. 

In 1967 the number of persons assisted under the Scheme 
was 41. 

The expenditure incurred was £2,737. This figure does not 
include the actual cost of treatment, which is much higher, and 
which is met from the Medical Department vote. 


Scheme for the issue of Prosthetic Appliances 

Under this Scheme, persons who profess inability to pay 
the full cost of dentures, spectacles and other prosthetic applian- 
ces, are referred by the Medical Department to the Social Wel- 
fare Division of the Department of Labour & Social Security for 
assessment according to an approved scale. The latter takes 
into account the domestic and financial circumstances of appli- 
cants. School children who require spectacles for which their 
parents allege they cannot pay, are normally referred to the Gib- 
raltar Society for the Prevention of Blindness which is grant- 
aided for this purpose. Persons in receipt of Public Assistance 
or in the lower income group obtain their appliances free of 
charge. 
During the year 136 cases were investigated. 


Social Welfare 

Social welfare activities which cover the fields of child care, 
adoption, prevention of delinquency, probation, care of the 
aged, welfare of the blind, conciliation in matrimonial disputes 
which are brought before the court, the rehabilitation of pro- 
blem families and the coordination of voluntary social services 
are dealt with by the Department of Labour and Social Security. 


Child Care 

The Child Care Committee, which brings together represen- 
tatives of all the bodies concerned with deprived or delinquent 
children under the chairmanship of the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Gibraltar who has wide experience of institutions and organi- 
sations for child care, continued to meet regularly each month. 
The Committee, which also advises on delinquency and proba- 
tion, has been able to ensure the maximum coordination of all 
the agencies dealing with children and young persons in need of 


care. 
Towards the end of the year, the Child Care Committee in- 
itiated a series of talks and meetings designed to increase infor- 
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med interest in the various aspects of Child Care work among 
the public in Gibraltar. The two meetings held were very welt 
attended and it is hoped that this will promote the activities o 
the various associations interested in Child Care work generally. 
It was agreed to continue the series at regular intervals. Per 

It was found possible to keep up the increased level of fa- 
mily case work with a view to rehabilitating problem families 
and to giving special attention to individual delinquents. 

The Edmund Rice Home for deprived and delinquent boys 
had five boys in care at the end of the year and the Child care 
Committee expressed its pleasure at the good results obtain: 
so far. 2 

Plans for a similar small home for girls were agreed Fa 
principle and detailed proposals were under consideration at the 
end of the year. ee 

The Courts are empowered by Part VIII of the Criminal 
Justice Administration Ordinance to deal with any child : or 
young person shown to be in need of care and protection by: 

(a) committing him to the care of a fit person; or 

(b) ordering his parents or guardian to enter into a recog- 

nizance to exercise proper care and guardianship; or 

(c) whether or not action is taken under (a) or (b) above 

to place him under the supervision of a probation offi- 
cer or other suitable person for a period of up to three 
years. 

Under the same legislation, the Courts may, in the case of 
a juvenile delinquent, place him under probation, order him to 
attend at the Attendance Centre, place him in the care of a fit 
person or except in the case of a child (ie. under 15 years of 
age), sentence him to prison for a term not exceeding two years. 


Probation 


The three senior officers of the Social Welfare Division of 
the Department of Labour & Social Security are appointed Pro- 
bation Officers by the Chief Justice and they share the proba- 
tion work in addition to their other duties in the Department. 
Greater use was made of the Probation Service during the year. 
Ten new orders were made as compared with twenty-seven in 
1966. Seven of these were in respect of adults (6 males and 1 
female) and three in respect of male juveniles. 


Imprisonment of Juveniles 


There is no approved school or Borstal establishment to 
deal with the more recalcitrant cases of delinquency. There is, 
therefore, no alternative in cases which have exhausted the li- 
mited means of treatment available to sending juvenile offen- 
ders to prison. No child (i.e. under 14 years of age) may be 
sent to prison however. Two young male persons were commit- 
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ted to prison during the year, for two concurrent periods of six 
months each. 

They had both served terms of imprisonment in 1966. 

There is no separate prison for juveniles but young prison- 
ers are kept segregated from adult prisoners. 

Satisfactory arrangements were made for them to receive 
training in handicrafts during their stay in prison. 


Corporal Punishment of Juveniles 

The Courts do not view corporal punishment for juveniles 
with favour, but in the absence of facilities for approved schools 
or Borstal treatment, it has been retained reluctantly as a nec- 
essary part of the limited means for the treatment of delin- 
quents which are available. 


Children in need of Care and Protection 

The Department has continued to investigate cases of chil- 
dren who are alleged to be in need of care and protection. Fol- 
low-up and preventive action by the Probation Officers in the 
Department has produced some good results. During 1967, how- 
ever: — 

1. A 12 year old boy was placed on Probation for two years 
with a Residence Condition at the Edmund Rice Home. 

2. A 15 year old girl, who had presented considerable diffi- 
culties in the past due to the absence of a Home for 
girls in Gibraltar, was admitted into the Convent of the 
Good Shepherd in Limerick, N.I. in July, 1967. The 
girl was escorted by her father and went under a volun- 
tary arrangement. 

3. The 4 year old child of the girl placed in a voluntary 

Home in the United Kingdom in February, 1962, conti- 
nues to do well with her kindly foster parents. 
The child’s mother herself, now 20, is nearing the end 
of her training. She has on the whole done quite well 
and consideration is now being given to the possibility of 
her taking up employment in the area while living in 
the Training College. 

4. A 12 year old boy who had been living with his grand- 
mother on a voluntary arrangement appeared again be- 
fore the Juvenile Court. As this represented a Breach 
of Probation the Court ordered an Attendance Centre 
Order. The boy’s mother who was present in Court 
made representations that she wanted the boy at home 
as she could control him and the Court decided that he 
should live with her. 


Foster Parents Schemes 
It is very difficult to find persons suitable and willing to act 
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as foster parents except for very young children and then main- 4 


ly with a view to adoption. : 

Nevertheless, one child who is sub-normal, whose unmar- 
ried mother was under training in the United Kingdom was ros- 
tered out very successfully during the year. 


School Attendance 


17 cases were heard and fines ranging from 10/- to £3 were 
imposed on 8 parents. In the remaining 9 cases no fines were 
imposed although convictions were recorded and the offending 
parents gave undertakings that the child in question would at- 
tend school regularly. 


Prevention of Delinquency 

The Child Care Committee gives special attention to chil- 
dren identified as potential delinquents and in addition to case 
work directed to improve the family background where this is 
necessary, the child is often introduced to a suitable youth club. 
The police operate what is known as the “Liverpool” Scheme 
under which a selected mature police officer takes potential de- 
linquents and first offenders under his wing, establishes friend- 
ly relations, gives them fatherly advice and exercises discreet 
supervision over them. The Scheme, despite some inevitable 
failures has been reasonably successful. 


Attendance Centre 


An Attendance Centre, set up under Section 124 of the Cri- 
minal Justice Administration Ordinance, is by permission of 
the City Council established at the City Fire Station, the Chief 
Fire Officer, who is a member of the Child Care Committee, 
being the Superintendent. 2 boys were ordered by the Courts 
to attend, one of whom satisfactorily completed the attendance 
required. The Centre is a valuable link in the somewhat limi- 


ted chain of graded treatments available in dealing with delin- : 
quents. 


Adoption 

One or other of the three senior officers of the Welfare °: 
Branch of the Department of Labour and Social Security is ap- : 
pointed by the Courts to be guardian ad litem of any infant who ° 
may be the subject of an application for an Adoption Order. 
They investigate the circumstances of the child and of the ap- > 
plicant foster parents and report to the Court making the ° 
appropriate recommendations. Two applications were received 
during the year and both were approved by the Court. 


Care of the Aged 


The institutional care of the aged has been undertaken b: 
the Board of Governors of the John Mackintosh Homes, on a ve : 
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luntary basis, since December, 1963. These homes for the aged, 
of which there are three, were provided through the generosity 
af the late John Mackintosh and were fully operational during 
1967. They have been equipped in the most modern manner. 
The largest of these which caters for members of the Catholic 
Community, has 136 beds and is mainly staffed by a community 
of Franciscan Nuns of the Order of Divine Motherhood which 
was invited to come to Gibraltar by the Catholic Bishop of Gib- 
raltar. The other two homes for members of the Anglican and 
Jewish faiths have provision for 20 and 12 beds respectively. 
These latter homes are staffed by lay persons. 

All residents in the new homes who are without means are 
maintained free of charge. They continue to receive a pocket 
money allowance from public funds at the rate of 7/6 a week. 
Those with pied incomes are expected to contribute up to a 
maximum of £2.10.—. a week. 

The visiting officers of the Social Welfare Division of the 
Department of Labour and Social Security and the District Nur- 
ses of the Medical Department pay regular visits to those aged 
persons who are in receipt of Public Assistance but prefer to 
live on their own or with relatives rather than in the new homes 
for the aged. 


Welfare of the Blind 


The following are some extracts from the Annual Report of 
the Gibraltar Society for the Prevention of Blindness: — 

“At the end of 1967 there were in Gibraltar 86 registered 
blind and 13 partially sighted persons, while the Society also 
coe after three others unwilling to be registered, a total of 

There are only eleven blind ean below the age of 50, 
and ten others between the ages of 50 and 60. 

Above 60 there are 64 women and 17 men, or nearly four 
blind women to every blind man, although oe only outnum- 
ber men generally by 3 to 2 in that age gr 

Twelve years ago the total was over {20 0 but this figure has 
gradually fallen to about 100, where it has remained for some 
years now, giving an incidence of blindness of under five per 
thousand of the civil population. 

Thirteen new registrations in 1967 as against 12 deaths gave 
an increase of one in the overall figure. All those registered, 
11 women and 2 men, were over 60 years of age. The twelve 
who died between 72 and 93, the average age being almost 80. 

The Government gives free medical attention and free wire- 
less licences to all on the Register, while those on Public Assist- 
ance receive an extra 6/- per week (3/- if partially sighted) com- 
pared with sighted persons. 

The Society enables all blind persons to hear wireless pro- 
grammes. If anyone has a radio of their own the Society keeps 
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it in good repair, while it loans out special radios for the blind 
to others. 

The Society is grateful to the bus companies which allow 
free travel on their vehicles on the production of a special tic- * 
ket bearing a photograph of the person concerned, who is also =~. 
allowed to take one companion free if totally without sight. Six- 
teen of the more active blind take advantage of this concession. , 

A successful Christmas Party, which was attended by His . 
Excellency the Governor, was held at Mount Alvernia. : 

In the field of preventive work the Society continues to sup- 
ply spectacles to anyone ordered to wear them where their pur- 
chase would entail hardship. In the case of schoolchildren the 
parent makes the application and it is countersigned by the 
headmaster or headmistress of the school the child attends.” 


Matrimonial Disputes 

The Courts referred seven cases of matrimonial disputes to 
the Probation Officers for conciliation. All were settled satis- 
factorily. 


Community Welfare and Community Development 

The Social, cultural and physical welfare needs of the Com- 
munity are catered for by a large number of social and sports 
clubs, libraries, societies and amateur dramatic groups. Fore- 
most among these centres is the John Mackintosh Hall which 
provides a library and cultural, educational, social and recrea- 
tional facilities for many groups and societies. The running of 
the Hall is financed by the Government. The British Council 
continued to provide generous support with materials such as 
books, films, magazines, gramophone records, music etc. This 
cultural centre opened in 1964, is exceptionally well-equipped in 
premises built for the purpose with funds provided by the 
Trustees of the Will of the late John Mackintosh. 

Smaller centres exist similar to the institutes and Parish 
Halls to be found in Britain. These function mainly on a reli- 
gious denominational basis. 

Although there is no Government organisation in Gibraltar 
responsible for community development, the Government’s gen- 
eral policy is to encourage and support such activities. Success- 
ful community centres now exist at two of the Government’s 
housing estates. 


Relationship with Voluntary Organisations 

The close liaison existing between the Department of La- 
bour and Social Security and the various voluntary and charita- 
ble organisations in Gibraltar was maintained at a high level 
during 1967. 
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Chapter 8: Legislation 


Twenty-two Ordinances were passed during the year 1967 
the most important of which were: — 


Number of 
Ordinance. 


19. 


22 


Subject Matter. 


The purpose of this Ordinance is to abolish capital 
punishment in the case of persons convicted in 
Gibraltar of murder and in connection therewith 
to make further provision for the punishment of 
persons so convicted and to provide for matters 
consequential thereon. 


The purpose of this Ordinance is to provide for the 

imposition of an annual tax on certain companies 
registered in Gibraltar, and for concessions in re- 
lation to Income Tax and Estate Duties in connec- 
tion therewith and for matters incidental thereto 
and consequential thereon. 


The purpose of this Ordinance is to abrogate the 
rule of law whereby it is a crime to commit sui- 
cide, to create certain other offences relating 
thereto, and to make certain consequential amend- 
ments. The Ordinance closely follows the Suicide 
Act, 1961. 


The purpose of this Ordinance is to provide for the 

raising of loans from Her Majesty’s Government 

in the United Kingdom for the purposes of deve- 

coment in Gibraltar and for matters incidental 
ereto. 


The purpose of this Ordinance is to provide for the 
formation and registration of Building Societies 
and for matters incidental thereto and connected 
therewith 


The purpose of this Ordinance is to enable the 
Government to require any person awarded a 
grant for educational purposes by the Government 
or City Council of Gibraltar or the Government of 
the United Kingdom to enter into an agreement. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


The Courts of Law in Gibraltar consist of the Supreme 
Court, the Court of First Instance and the Magistrates’ Court. 
The Chief Justice, a Judge of the Court of First Instance, a Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate and 25 Justices of the Peace at present 
comprise the Judiciary. The Attorney-General is the Law Offi- 
cer of the Crown, whilst the number of barristers now practi- 
sing in Gibraltar is 13, two of them being Queen’s Counsel. Bar- 
risters are authorised by law to act as solicitors, and persons en- 
rolled as solicitors of the Court are at liberty to act as barris- 
ters. 

The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court, which 
has both appellate and original jurisdiction. Its original juris- 
diction, in both civil and criminal matters, is similar to that ex- 
ercised in England by all Divisions of the High Court of Justice 
and the Assize Courts. On its appellate side it deals with all 
appeals from the Court of First Instance, the Magistrates’ Court 
and from bodies and persons exercising quasi-judicial powers 
for special purposes. Decisions of the Supreme Court are sub- 
ject to appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 

The General Criminal Sessions are held four times a year. 
or more if necessary, for the trial of persons charged by way of 
indictment. The Chief Justice sits with a jury of nine, or in 
cases of treason, murder or any felony punishable by death, of 
twelve. There is provision for majority verdicts in cases of 
felony not punishable by death. 

Appellate or civil proceedings are arranged as circumstan- 
ces require. In civil cases the Chief Justice sits alone, or with 
a jury of nine special or common jurors. 

The substantive law of Gibraltar consists partly of the 
English law as contained in the Application of English Law Ord- 
inance (Cap. 216) in so far as they are applicable to local cir- 
cumstances, any more recent acts of Parliament expressly or by 
necessary implication applied to Gibraltar, the Common law to 
date, Orders in Council relating to Gibraltar and locally enacted 
Ordinances and subsidiary legislation. 

The practice of the civil side of the Supreme Court is basi- 
cally that of the corresponding Division of the High Court of 
England, subject to local modifications embodied in the Rules of 
Court made by the Chief Justice. 

The Criminal practice of the Supreme Court of Gibraltar 
follows that of the English Courts of Assize. 

The Court of First Instance has jurisdiction comparable to 
that of the County Courts of England and Wales and is subordi- 
nate to the Supreme Court. 
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The Magistrates’ Court is normally presided over by the 
Stipendiary Magistrate, and in the case of his absence by two or 
more Justices of the Peace. The Stipendiary is also Her Majes- 
ty’s Coroner and the Public Trustee. The Court has a jurisdic- 
tion in Criminal and matrimonial matters similar to that under 
the Magistrates’ Court Act 1952 in England, and is a petty debt 
Court for claims of up to £5. The Magistrates’ Court is also the 
Licensing Authority for the issue of liquor licences. The num- 
ber of charges dealt with by the Stipendiary Magistrate and the 
Justices of the Peace is to some extent disproportionate to the 
size of the territory by reason of the considerable floating popu- 
lation passing through by land and sea. 

Provision is made for legal aid for accused persons and ap- 
pellants in criminal cases, and for legal assistance to persons in 
civil matters. 

In the Supreme Court there were 10 trials on indictment in 

which 13 persons were involved, compared with 7 trials concer- 
ing 7 persons in 1966 and 13 trials concerning 24 persons in 
1965. In the plenary jurisdiction 74 civil cases were com- 
menced in the Supreme Court. There were 11 criminal appeals 
heard during the year under review, but there were no civil 
appeals. 

The Court of First Instance dealt with 143 summonses and 
102 judgment summonses. 

The Magistrates’ Court dealt with a total of 1,514 cases 
taken in Court, including 695 relating to offences against the 
Traffic Ordinance and 254 concerning larceny and kindred 
offences. Civil debt cases totalled 140 out of which 100 did not 
come for hearing. There were 18 juveniles involved in the 
Juvenile Court as against 24 in 1966, and 32 in 1965. In addi- 
tion 14 persons were committed for trial by the Supreme Court. 
During the year under review 14 probation orders were made by 
this Court. A further 414 cases (not heard in Court) of minor 
breaches of the Traffic Ordinance were dealt with by the impo- 
sition of Statutory “Fixed Penalty.” 

The ceremonial opening of the legal year took place as 
usual, the judiciary, officers of the Court and the members of 
the Bar participating. 


POLICE 


The Gibraltar Police is responsible for law and order in the 
City area, the Bay and the Admiralty Dockyard. In addition it 
has responsibility for immigration control, civil population reg- 
istration, the ambulance service, car park attendants, school 
crossing wardens, and weights and measures. 


Establishment and Strength 
The Force has an overall establishment of 241 with a 
strength of 201 on the 31st December, 1967. 
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The Force is divided into a Headquarters and two divisions. 
“A” Division covers the area of the City of Gibraltar, whilst 
“B” Division covers the Admiralty Dockyard area. The Admi- 
ralty defrays 32.5% of the overall cost of the Force. The 
authorised working week is 44 hours but owing to the large 
number of vacancies, a 48-hour week is worked and an extra 
duty bonus is granted. 


Recruiting and Training 

Of the 53 applicants for the Force in 1967, only 7 were ac- , 
cepted. All recruits received local training and 4 of them were , 
allotted basic training courses at the Metropolitan Police Train- 
ing School followed by attachment to the Admiralty Constabu- 
lary at Portsmouth. ‘ 

The problem of attracting the right type of recruit conti- - 
nues and it is difficult to foresee any great improvement for the - 
future so long as alternative employment with more attractive - 
working hours is available even though it is less remunerative. 

A three-day Police exhibition was held in August, primarily 
with a view to arousing interest in the Police Force as a career 
for young men. There was a very large attendance of local 
youths. 

During the year one sergeant attended the non-gazetted 
officers course, two sergeants and a constable attended Criminal 
Investigation courses at Wakefield and a Chief Inspector and an 
Inspector did specialist courses in Britain. Of these, four did 
attachment work with the Admiralty Constabulary. Owing to 
the demands made on the Force coupled with the low recruiting 
figure, it was not possible to carry out refresher training cour- 
ses during the year. 

One constable is reading law in Britain. 


Housing 

The Force has 163 quarters, of which 43 are occupied by 
retired officers awaiting rehousing. Efforts are being made to 
re-house them gradually but the general housing shortage makes 
it a slow process. 


Clerical Staff 
The Accounts Branch is manned by a clerical staff of three, 
whilst the telephone exchange has a civilian staff of two. 


Crime 

The number of offences investigated in 1967 was 2,392, an 
increase of 374 over the previous year. There was a 31% in- 
crease in damage to property and a slight increase in breaking 
into premises and disorderly conduct, whilst there was a 37% 
decrease in unlawful wounding, 32% decrease in assault on po- 
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lice and a slight decrease in theft and fraud. _The number of 
dangerous drug cases rose by 61% to 24. There was a de- 
crease, although small, in the number of offences by juveniles, 
but the actual number of juveniles involved was 81 compared 
with 55 in the previous year. Many of the offences were rela- 
tively petty and as 69 of the juveniles were first offenders they 
were dealt with under the Liverpool scheme. On the question 
of juveniles, the Force is represented in the Child Care Commit- 
tee and a police officer acts as Juvenile Liaison Officer. 

A crime prevention unit has been established on a small 
scale and already the public is taking advantage of its services. 


Traffic 

The number of traffic offences dropped by 484 to 2,606 and 
once again the bulk were contraventions of parking legislation. 
537 accidents were dealt with, which was 91 less than in 1966. 
There were two fatal accidents. 

The shortage of parking space, particularly in residential 
areas, still prevails, and constant police action is required in 
order to prevent obstruction. 


Immigration 

The Police, in their capacity as immigration officers, con- 
trol entry points into Gibraltar. In 1967, 359,791 persons pas- 
sed through the controls using passports. 

In addition, a large number of passengers from vessels call- 
ing at Gibraltar landed for sightseeing and shopping, as did the 
crews of ships, passenger and otherwise. 

Workers who enter daily from Spain are not included in 
the above figure. 


Transport 

The fleet consists of 2 station wagons, 1 saloon staff car, 1 
diesel driven van for general purposes, 12 motor cycles for traf- 
fic and mobile patrols and 3 ambulances. The Admiralty sup- 
ply a vehicle for Dockyard patrolling. The Force operates its 
own garage, staffed by 2 police mechanics, where all repairs and 
maintenance are carried out. 


Communications 

All Stations, four wheeled vehicles and motor launches are 
equipped with transreceivers, as are 6 of the motor cycles. In 
addition the Force has 8 Bantam portable sets which are brought 
into use as and when they are required. The Fire Brigade and 
Naval Shore Patrol are netted to the Police Frequency. Police 
equipment and that of the Fire Brigade and Port Department is 
maintained by the Police radio workshop which is staffed by 
one police technician. 
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Marine Section 


This section has four launches, three on patrol in shifts . 
throughout the 24 hours and one on reserve. Each carry a - 
crew of three constables and is fitted with two-way radio and 
fire-hoses. The section has a police marine mechanic who does ~ 
servicing and repairs other than major ones. ; 


Ambulance Section 


This section consists of three ambulances, two on imme- 
diate calls and one on reserve. This section not only deals with 
emergency calls but also inter-hospital transfers. Since the 
Police took over the service on the 1st January, 1962, the num- - 
ber of calls made on it has shown considerable increase: — 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
800 770 932 1,187 1,400 1,555 


In 1967, 9 calls from outside Gibraltar were answered com- 
pared with 8 in 1966. On outside calls a trained nurse is carried. 


Underwater Squad 


This squad consists of 10 officers but their services were not 
called on very frequently during the year. Their major under- 
taking was over three days in an attempt to recover Naval equip- 
ment. The twice-weekly practice dives are maintained. 


Life Saving 
The Force supplied Life Saving facilities at all beaches 
throughout the season by providing beach teams from off duty 


personnel, who are equipped by the City Council. All are mem- 
bers of the Royal Life Saving Society. 


St. John Ambulance Brigade 

The St. John Ambulance Certificate is a necessary qualifica- 
tion for recruits to complete training and for annual incre- 
ments. The Force has three Divisions of the Brigade and the 
Commissioner and Secretary are Police Officers. 


Police Welfare Fund 


__ The Fund has 100% membership on weekly subscriptions. 
It is designed to defray medical costs not borne by Government 
and to assist dependants of officers who die in the Service. It 
also assists in other cases of hardship. 


Police Association 
This Association continues to function responsibl and 
effectively. Towards the end of the year, it nesatated selec 


torily a revision of salary, recommended in t! 
Salary Structure in Gibraltar. Eee seme ero ae 
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Awards during the Year 

Colonial Police Medal for Meritorious Services: — 
Superintendent Albert H. Summerfield. 
Station Sergeant Joseph L. Rodriguez. 

Serving Brother of the Order of St. John: — 
Inspector Hector Payas. 

Colonial Police Long Service Medals and Bars: — 
9 Officers. 


Visits 

The Inspector General of Colonial Police Force, Mr. M. J. 
Macoun, C.M.G., O.B.E., carried out an inspection of the Force 
in May, 1967. 

The Deputy Admiralty Inspector of Overseas Police, Mr. J. 
B. Fleetwood, visited the Force in April, 1967, to inspect the 
policing of the Admiralty Dockyard. 


PRISONS 


The prison is situated about 500 feet up the North end of 
the Rock facing West. It is clear from the town and free from 
congestion. Two of its main walls are part of the original 
Moorish Castle. It has 28 cells. 

The staff of the prison consists of a Superintendent, a Prin- 
cipal Officer, a Senior Officer and eight prison officers. 

The number of prisoners received during 1967 was 70. The 
daily average in prison was 8.59 compared with 6.88 in 1966. 
There were no executions. Prison statistics are contained in 
Appendices XIII and XIV. 

Owing to the size of the prison and the small number of its 
inmates complete classification of prisoners is not possible. Very 
few women and young persons are committed to prison but, 
when they are, they are segregated from adult male prisoners. 

All classes of prisoners can qualify for a privilege division 
known as the “Trust Class.” Prisoners in this division are al- 
lowed to work inside and outside the prison without direct sup- 
ervision. One prisoner was upgraded to this class in 1967. 

Convicted prisoners can earn a remission for good conduct 
of up to one-third of the total sentence, provided that the re- 
mission so earned does not reduce the sentence to less than 
thirty-one days. 

Ten breaches of prison discipline were committed during 
the year and all were dealt with by the Superintendent. The 
discipline of the prisoners was remarkably good. There were 
no escapes. 

All convicted prisoners over the age of 17 years and under 
60 years who are passed by the Medical Officer as fit for work 
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are required to perform such tasks as are allotted to them. Pri— 
soners are put to work normally carried out by unskilled lab— 
ourers, such as cleaning public gardens and institutions anci 
helping to maintain or repair prison buildings. There is a work— 
ing day of seven hours. There is no system of extra-mural 
labour. 

All prisoners may enter a wage-earning scheme on admis- 
sion to prison. The scheme enables prisoners to earn up to 3/- 
a week and from this they can spend 2/- on cigarettes, tobacco 
or sweets, the other shilling being placed to their credit and 
paid to them on discharge from prison. 

The Prison Medical Officer visits the prison once a week 
and examines all prisoners. He also examines all prisoners on 
reception and prior to discharge. During the year under review 
three prisoners were admitted to Hospital; one was returned to 
prison; one was discharged by the Court and the other was cer- 
tified to be of unsound mind and is detained at the Mental Hos- 
pital under a warrant signed by His Excellency The Governor in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 96 of the Criminal 
Justice Administration Ordinance, 1961. In addition 8 other 
prisoners reported sick and were treated in prison for minor 
ailments; seven received dental treatment. 

A Chapel is available in the prison and is used by all deno- 
minations of the Christian faith. Facilities are given to all pri- 
soners desiring religious instruction. 

In view of the small number of prisoners and the fact that 
many do not speak English, it is difficult to lay down any fixed 
routine for their education. As and when possible, classes are 
arranged by Members of the Legion of Mary and Young Chris- 
tian Workers in simple arithmetic, English and Spanish for all 
prisoners. When sufficient English-speaking prisoners are in 
custody to warrant it, arrangements are made with the Com- 
mand Education Officer to hold classes for them. The prison 
library is available to all prisoners and contains 3,600 books. 
Magazines and periodicals are obtained from charitable sources. 

All prisoners are entitled at any time to see a member of 
the Prison Board. The prison was visited regularly during the 
year by members of the Board, prison visitors and representati- 
ves of welfare organisations. Chaplains nominated by the dif- 
ferent denominations also paid regular visits. Holy Mass was 
said every Sunday for Roman Catholics and Religious Services 
were held for Church of England inmates at regular intervals. 

There is a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme which applies 
to all discharged prisoners, other than Debtors, who are British 
Subjects resident in Gibraltar. In exceptional cases, when no 
help can be obtained from outside sources, assistance may be 
granted to non-resident British Subjects. The scheme does not 
apply to Spaniards or other aliens except those who have been 
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in prison for more than one year and for whom Consular assist- 
ance is not available. Assistance is given in kind only. 

A discharged prisoner to whom the scheme applies may 
receive maintenance at the rate of 4/- per day for a period not 
normally exceeding six days in order to provide him with a 
means of subsistence until the Friday following his release when 
he may receive financial assistance under the Public Assistance 
Scheme if he has not by that time found employment. He may 
also receive assistance in kind in the form of clothing up to a 
maximum of £5 in any one period of 12 months. 

British non-resident persons can be assisted under the Com- 
monwealth Association of Prisoners’ Aid Scheme of which Gib- 
raltar is a member. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and 
Public ‘Works 


WATER SUPPLY 


Two varieties of water are supplied by the City Council of 
Gibraltar, potable and sanitary. 


Potable Water 

Potable water is obtained direct from rainfall, from shal- 
low wells and from a distilling plant. 

Rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment 
areas and stored in reservoirs excavated in the heart of the 
Rock. The total rainfall as registered by the Council’s gauges 
was 23.71 inches in 1967. 

The hardness of the well water does not normally exceed 
32 degrees but this is brought down to 10 degrees by passing 
a proportion of the water extracted from the wells through a 
Base Exchange Water Softening Plant (which reduces its hard- 
ness to zero) and blending it thereafter with untreated water. 
The blended water after being Chloraminated (i.e., treated with 
ammonia and chlorine gas) is pumped into a service tank and 
thence lifted into the Council’s reservoirs for distribution. 

Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs 
as a matter of routine to ensure that all water supplied is bac- 
teriologically pure. 

A network of distribution pipes conveys the water from the 
Council’s reservoirs to houses, wharves, public supply points etc. 

The Ministry of Public Building and Works also have rain- 
water collecting areas, reservoirs and distilling plants. 

A multi-flash type evaporator capable of producing 70,000 
gallons per day using waste heat from Electricity Generating 
Sets was purchased from Messrs. Weir Westgarth Ltd., in Bri- 
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a Jeng installed in the new Generating Station at Queensway 

A new 225,000 g.p.d. distiller is on order from Messrs. Bri- 
tish Aqua Chem Ltd. and it is expected to have it in commissiom 
by the end of 1968. 


Sanitary Water 

This water is obtained from the sea and is elevated by 
pumping machinery to several reservoirs sited at various parts 
of the city. An intercommunication system of distribution pipes 
conveys the water by gravitation to every house and the supply 
is constant. 

This water is used for fire fighting, road watering, flushing 
and general sanitary purposes. 

Over 509 million gallons of sea water were supplied in 1967. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The electricity undertaking of the City Council generated 
37,786,750 Board of Trade Units during 1967. 


The rates of charges were as follows: — 


(1) Flat Rate 
Lighting oi osecestec. bites iden bani fe coe 10d. per kWh 
OWS eink cosa ees oeatt pareve ontes 53d. per kWh 
(2) Multipart tariff for Domestic & Business premises 
PrUMary TAC essed eae wade 10d. per kWh 
Secondary ... 384d. per kWh 
Tertiary 1}d. per kWh 


(3) Industrial Two part tariff 


Maximum Demand charge of £3.5.0d. per kVa of maximum 
demand per quarter plus 14d. per kWh. 


(4) Hotels and Catering Establishments 
Primary rate based on 15 kWh at 10d. 
per 4 kVa of maximum demand per mensem. 
Secondary and Tertiary rates as (2) above. 


(5) Off-Peak tariffs 
(a) Restricted hours) 0700 to 1400 
throughout year) 1800 to 2300 
Fixed charge: 10/- per quarter 
Unit charge: first 2,400 kWh per quarter 
at 1s. Od. per kWh 
all remainder at 3d. per kWh. 
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(b) Restricted hours) 1800 to 2100 

Nov. to March ) 1030 to 1400 

inclusive 

April to October inclusive; restrictions to be imposed at 
Council’s discretion, if necessary, as for Winter period (at 
present no restrictions). 

Fixed charge: 10/- per quarter 

Unit charge: 14d. per kWh. 


GAS SUPPLY 


The Gas Undertaking is owned by the City Council. 

The quantity of gas (corrected to standard temperature and 
pressure) sent out from the City Council Gasworks was 
23,497,500 cubic feet, made up of 18,286,600 cubic feet Oil Gas, 
4,996,300 cubic feet Producer Gas and 214,600 cubic feet Car- 
buretted Water Gas. 

Fuel Oil used for gasmaking and steam raising was 644.24 
tons. Coke used for C.W.G. was 14.85 tons with 355 gallons 
Diesel Oil. 13.1 tons of Charcoal and a lot of waste timber 
were used for Producer Gas manufacture. 

23,580 gallons of waste oil were used for steam raising. 
Hee charge for the supply of gas was 19s. 2d. per 1,000 cubic 
eet 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The total expenditure for the year was £1,118,600 of which 
£627,000 was devoted to the Housing Programme described in 
detail in Chapter 7. Though the number of flats completed was 
less than in 1966, the number under construction at the end of 
the year was one of the highest ever. 

The extension to St. Anne’s School, which doubled its capa- 
city, was completed after some initial delay. Completion of the 
nearby ‘Our Lady of Lourdes School’ was also delayed but it will 
be possible to hand over the Classroom and Practical Blocks very 
early in 1968. This will leave the Assembly Hall, which was 
commenced 13 months after the rest of the school, for comple- 
tion during the Summer of 1968. The standard of this school 
and its appearance, which no doubt will set a new pattern for 
future school construction in Gibraltar, have already been 
praised. 

Following one of the recommendations of the Study Group, 
Mr. H. Kendall, O.B.E., F.R.L.B.A., M.T.P.L, was sent out to Gib- 
raltar under the Ministry of Overseas Development technical as- 
sistance A eae as land user expert and appointed Chief 
Planning Officer in February. 
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Another appointment by the Ministry of Overseas Develop- .. 
ment was that of Mr. R. Jones, Quarry Foreman, who arrived in - 
March and stayed for 6 months to advise on quarrying methods. .. 
He was also concerned with the setting up of the crushing plant ~ 
at the Europa Advance Road Stone Quarry which came into full ~ 
production during the course of the year. The Quarry is now . 
able to meet all civilian requirements. ; 

With the continuation of the Spanish economic restrictions, © 
no building materials were imported from Spain and all the - 
needs of the building industry, except for crushed stone, which - 
is produced locally, were imported from elsewhere. : 

The Ministry of Overseas Development agreed to a request . 
for Technical Assistance to carry out a feasibility study of the © 
Talus between Catalan Bay and the City Council Refuse Des- - 
tructor to the north as a source of building sand with the object - 
of freeing the industry from external influences. A_ survey 
team of two engineers and a geologist is expected to arrive early | 
in 1968. Preliminary investigations indicate that over five 
years’ needs could be produced at about half the price of impor- | 
ted sand which is now 42/- per cubic yard. 


Though not paid from Government Funds but by a bequest 
of the late John Mackintosh, the major project (other than un- 
der the Housing Programme) was a new wing at St. Bernard’s 
Hospital costing just over £13M. This wing will replace the ex- 
isting K.G.V. Hospital and bring together the medical and sur- 
gical sections of the Medical Service. Among other things it 
will provide 60 beds, a new X-Ray Department and a Private 
wing of 17 beds. 

The programme to make the Rock more attractive to tour- 
ists was intensified and a remarkable face-lift was given to Camp 
Bay. The beach was terraced and a children’s Swimming Pool 
was constructed. The Rosia Saluting Battery Promenade, used 
as a site for temporary civilian housing, was surfaced and pro- 
vided with flower beds and trees. The works were carried out 
by the City Engineer’s Department. Other works were impro- 
vements to the Open Air Theatre at Alameda Gardens and St. 
Michael's Cave and a face-lift to Trafalgar Cemetery. On the 
Upper Rock, most of which has been handed to the Gibraltar 
Government by the Ministry of Defence, a start was made at 
providing viewing platforms and picnic spots. Engineer Road, 
one of the two access roads, was resurfaced, widened in places 
and, though not completed by the end of the year, is now being 
provided with lighting to the City Council’s Highway Standard. 

What it is hoped will be very welcome by the public is the 
transfer of the Parcel Post Section of the General Post Office 
from Casemates Square to the Bonded Stores, where work was 
commenced late in the year on the new Customs Offices. The 
Parcel Post Section will be adjacent to it and will enable the ex- 
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amination and clearance by Customs to be done much more effi- 
ciently than previously. 

Other minor works carried out were the conversion of an 
ex-Royal Artillery twin six-pounder director tower situated at 
the North Mole into a look-out for the Port Department and al- 
terations and improvements to the Maternity Ward of the St. 
Bernard’s Hospital. 

Work on the Piazza at John Mackintosh Square was brought 
to a virtual standstill for about three months due to the Con- 
tractor’s bankruptcy. Rather than call for fresh tenders to com- 
plete the work, the decision was taken that the Department 
should complete the work. 

The Department administers and has under its charge over 
50% of the dwellings available for the civilian population. The 
number of requisitions for repairs received from tenants total- 
led 13,500 of which 13,100 were attended to. 

Due to the much better living conditions enjoyed by ten- 
ants of post-war houses, the demand for repairs from those liv- 
ing in pre-war houses increases yearly, particularly from what 
are termed “Communal Service Tenements” where sanitary 
facilities are shared. One of the recommendations made by 
Mr. M. V. S. Smith, A.R.I.B.A., the Housing Adviser of the Min- 
istry of Overseas Development when he visited Gibraltar in 
September, 1965, was that these pre-war dwellings be surveyed 
to see how many could be “modernised.” It has been found 
generally that it is better to demolish them and replace them by 
taller buildings. This would have the effect of increasing the 
population density by at least 50%. Preliminary work has com- 
menced with this in mind in the Flat Bastion Road area. 

The number of workmen employed directly by the Depart- 
ment fell slightly during the course of the year from 360 to 347. 
Labour relations were excellent throughout the year. Except 
for painting, given out to Contractors at times, the Department's 
labour force was engaged on maintenance and minor works. All 
major works are carried out by Contractors, whose workmen, it 
should be noted, are practically all non-Gibraltarians. Though 
the number of Spaniards in the building trade has been decrea- 
sing since 1954 and has been replaced to a certain extent by 
personnel from elsewhere, there has been a marked decrease in 
the number of men employed on housing sites. This has been 
due to the general introduction of tower cranes and of plant of 
greater capacity and small dumpers with digging attachments. 
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MAJOR WORKS IN PROGRESS DURING 1967 


Estimate 


Additional Storeys at Laguna 


Estate — 18 flats ............... 29,700 
Schomberg — 56 flats ............ 167,000 
Arengo’s Palace — 34 flats ...... 92,700 
St. Anne’s School Extension ... 33,200 
Witham’s Road — 35 flats ...... 101,400 
2 Tower Blocks at Glacis ......... 972,550 


240 flats (2x120) 


Our Lady of Lourdes School ... 138,000 


Piazza, John Mackintosh Square* 52,500 


Laguna Estate Block 27 ... 75,500 
30 flats 
Upper Sandpits — 60 flats ...... 243,400 
Lower Sandpits — 50 flats ...... 173,500 
New Wing at St. Bernard’s 
Hospital ......ceeceeeeceeceeenee 254,200 
Tourist Development 
Camp Bay» .cscicsees ccccsteescsess sce 40,200 
Rosia Saluting Battery Promenade* 
18,700 
Upper Rock* ...........ccceceeseeeee 15,300 
‘Alameda Open Air Theatre* ... 5,000 


Note: 
items were carried out by Contract. 


Remaining 6 flats carried over ; 
from 1966 completed. 
Remaining 16 flats carried 
over from 1966 completed. 
Completed. 

Completed. 

Carried over from 1966. 

Due for completion mid 1968. 
Carried over from 1966. 

One due for completion early 
and the other late 1968. 


Classrooms and _ Practical 
Block completed. 

Assembly Hall due for com- 
pletion mid 1968. 

Delayed by _ bankruptcy of 
Contractor, Davies Construc- 
tion (London) Ltd, and 
taken over by the Department. 
Due for completion early 1968. 


Due for completion mid 1968. 


Due for completion end 1969. 
Due for completion late 1969. 


Due for completion mid 1969. 


Practically completed by the 
end of the year. 


With the exception of the items marked thus * all the above 


Expenditure 
The table below sets out in detail the expenditure under 
various Heads for the last three years: 
1967 1966 1965 
£ £ £ 
Annually Recurrent Works 147,622 164,942 175,750 
Non Recurrent Works 43,585 66,080 78,860 
Other Charges 599 621 5,230 
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Improvements and Development Fund 


Housing 627,016 348864 398,950 
Schools 61,149 
Tourism 55,850 23,943 81,870 
Other Projects 118,371 17,755 
John Mackintosh Trust 
St. Bernard’s Hospital New Wing ......... 18,372 _ _- 
1,072,564 675,274 740,660 
| Personal Emoluments ..............::c000 46,205 46,707 48,450 
| Total... £1,118,769 721,981 789,110 


Chapter 11: Communications 


THE COMMERCIAL PORT 


The Commercial Port consists of an open roadstead known 
as the Commercial Anchorage which is situated in the north- 
east of Gibraltar Bay, a section of the Admiralty Harbour which 
has been leased to Gibraltar Government, Waterport, the Pas- 
senger Wharf and a protected anchorage for small craft. 

During recent years increasing interest has been shown in 
this unique port by cruise ships. In 1967 the number of these 
callers increased by over 20% on the previous year. 

Gibraltar is also a popular bunkering port and a port of call 
for stores and water as well as for passenger liners. 

Cargo traffic is generally confined to imports for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants; exports are negligible. 

Gibraltar is frequently used as a port of refuge particularly 
during the winter months, and by ships requiring medical assis- 
tance, for the port has a reputation for a prompt and efficient 
medical service. 

The use of the port for many varied and incidental purpo- 
ses, is due in part, to its strategic position situated as it is at one 
of the main crossroads of world shipping routes: the Strait of 
Gibraltar is a main artery for sea traffic between Europe, Afri- 
ca, India, the Far East and Australasia, and between the Medi- 
terranean and Black Sea area and the Americas. 


Commercial Anchorage 

This is a general purpose anchorage which is widely used 
by deep-sea vessels calling in Gibraltar. It is invariably used by 
passenger liners and the deepest draughted cruise ships, pass- 
engers and sightseers being transported to and from the Pass- 
enger Wharf terminal by tender. Cruise ships not exceeding a 
draught of 30 feet generally prefer to berth alongside. 
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Admiralty Harbour 

The lease from’ the Admiralty of part of the North Mole in- 
cluding the Western Arm, Jetties Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Extensions, and 
the Detached Mole, has made 5,500 feet of alongside and pro- 
tected berths available to merchant shipping for embarkation 
and disembarkation of passengers, for loading and discharging 
cargo, bunkering, taking on stores and water and for repairs. 
The Western Arm berths are very popular ae passenger cruise 
ships; 76 cruising ships used this berth in 1967. 

An additional 3,000 feet of alongside berths is available on 
a restricted basis including berths for discharging oil of various 
grades, for bunkering and for repairs. Minimum depths along- 
on commercial berths in Admiralty Harbour vary from 27-32 
eet. 

There is a transporter crane installation at the Western 
Arm with one crane capable of 5 ton lifts. The Stevedoring 
and Cargo Handling Company own two mobile cranes of 7 tons 
and 4 tons capacity respectively which can be made available 
for auxiliary work at any berth. There is a sheerlegs at H.M. 
Dockyard wharf capable of lifts up to 100 tons, No. 1 Drydock 
has a 50 ton crane, and a floating crane capable of lifts up to 25 
tons is available on application and subject to Service require- 
ments. 

There is a fleet of 34 commercial lighters. 


The Passenger Wharf 

This jetty, approximately 800 feet in length and with along- 
side depths of 9 feet to 15 feet, is used as a terminal for the 
passenger/car ferry m.v. “Mons Calpe” which provides daily 
services to Tangier; as a terminal for the passenger tender 
“Mons Abyla” which services the passenger liners and the lar- 
ger cruise ships calling at the port; it also provides a berth for 
waterboats and space for lighters to load and discharge motor- 
cars and other heavy lifts. This latter berth is serviced by two 
cranes capable of lifting at 30 feet radius 2.4 tons and 8 tons res- 
pectively. 


Waterport Wharf (including Revenue Wharf Enclosure) 

This wharf, 850 feet in length and with minimum depths 
alongside of from 6 feet to 9 feet, is used as a terminal for the 
Algeciras Passenger ferry boat which makes frequent dally sail- 
ings, and by lighters which service ocean-going shipping for the 
loading and discharging of general cargo within the Revenue 
Wharf Enclosure. The Enclosure is serviced by four cranes each 
capable of lifting 2.4 tons at 30 feet. 


Waterport Cross Berth 
This berth affords 200 feet of occasional berths for miscel- 
laneous small craft with minimum depths of 7 feet. 
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Small Craft Anchorage 


This anchorage with minimum depths of up to 7 feet pro- 
vides limited anchorage for small craft of various types and 
fronts the Yacht Marina. 


Yacht Marina 


A fully equipped Yacht Marina with a quay frontage of 300 
feet and a jetty extending for over 200 feet, which is equipped 
with fresh water and gas-oil delivery pipes, offers well protected 
berths for yachts and provides many auxiliary facilities; these 
include a permanent boat shelter, fully equipped workshops for 
engine and hull repairs, servicing with the latest equipment, 
battery charging, the supply of fresh water, bunker fuel, butane 
gas and stores and equipment of all kinds. The premises are 
equipped with toilets, showers, a lounge-foyer and an enlarged 
chandlery. 

A block of yachtsmen’s flats is situated on a site adjacent to 
the Marina. This development is intended to include a Cafete- 
ria, Mini-Market and launderette which should be completed in 
1968. 


Repair and Drydock Facilities 

A commercial ship repair yard and foundry, capable of all 
types of repairs to hulls and marine engines, is situated north of 
the Airport runway. H.M. Dockyard drydock, slipway and re- 
pair facilities are available on application and subject to Service 
requirements; No. 1 drydock, equipped with a 50 ton crane, is 
904.8 feet in length (caisson in outer stop), 122.7 feet breadth at 
entrance and the sill is 36.5 feet below chart datum. 


Tug Services 

Services were regularly supplied by the Shell tug “Palen- 
cia” until October when she was withdrawn after 21 years ser- 
vice in the port and replaced by a more powerful tug, “Palencia 
Ir’. H.M. Dockyard tugs were also supplied whenever re- 
quested. 


SHIPPING 


A total of 3,413 merchant vessels of 13,510,796 net register- 
ed tons entered the Commercial Port of Gibraltar during the 
year. An additional 966 non-trading vessels amounting to 
323,254 net registered tons comprised of Yachts and R.F. Auxi- 
liaries also called at the Port. During 1967, 2,331 deep-sea mer- 
chant ships of 13,237,086 net registered tons entered the port 
compared with 2,262 ships of 13,470,970 net registered tons for 
the previous year. 
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The Hydrofoil ferry service Gibraltar/Tangier introduced 
in April, 1966, ceased calling here in June, 1967. During the 
period January to June, 1967, 281 trips were undertaken. __ 

Total operations conducted in the port by deep-sea shipping 
are shown in Appendix XV. , 

The largest ships to enter port were the R.M.S. “Queen 
Elizabeth” and the R.M.S. “Queen Mary” of 83,673 and 81,237 
gross tons respectively. The vessel with the deepest draught 
was the British Tanker “Esso Yorkshire” drawing 49 feet. The 
deepest draught vessel to berth alongside using pontoon fenders 
was the Russian “Nikolai Podvoisky” drawing 31 feet 6 inches. 
The deepest draught vessel to berth alongside without pontoon 
fenders was the Greek Tanker “Spyridon” drawing 30 feet 10 
inches. The largest vessel to berth alongside was the Liberian 
Tanker “Mobil Japan” of 43,265 gross tons and 835 feet in 
length. The largest passenger ship to berth alongside was the 
Israeli “Shalom” of 25,320 gross tons and 627 feet in length. 


MAIN IMPORTS 


(Tons deadweight) 


1966 1967 (+) or (— 

— — on 1966 

General Cargo (a) (b) ..... 83,356 90,128 + 6,772 

Fuel Oils ......... eee 153,178 196,828 + 43,650 
Miscellaneous Oils inclu- 

ding Lubricants .......... 14,204 14,750 + 546 

ONAL yo cicneena te 1,693 — — 1,693 


Total .. 252,431 301,706 + 49,275 


Imports of fresh water are not shown in the above figures 
and amount to 74,334 tons in 1966 and 60,741 tons in 1967. 


EXPORTS (in ships over 150 tons net register) 
(Tons deadweight) 


1966 1967 (+) or (~+ 
eas — in 1966 
General Cargo (c) (qd) ..... 3,333 5,388 + 2,050 


(a) Excludes items imported by small craft berthing at 
Waterport and Services’ cargo discharged at H.M. 
Dockyard. 


(b) This tonnage includes motor vehicles (except those 
from Tangier) and building materials, 
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(c) This tonnage includes motor vehicles shipped by tra- 
vellers in transit (except those to Tangier). 
(d) Excludes scrap metal and ships’ stores. 


Cargo Handling 

The main imports of general cargo again showed an in- 
crease this year owing to the continued expansion of building 
development projects within the colony. 


Passenger Services 

96 regular scheduled liners called at the port during the 
year. This is a lesser number of calls than in 1966 mainly due 
to the discontinuance of the Union Castle Line service to East 
Africa in April, to the reduction of the B.I. service to the same 
area and to the diversion via the Cape of Good Hope of the resi- 
dual B.I. service as well as the P. & O. and Orient Line’s servi- 
ces to the Far East and Australia, and partly due to the closure 
of the frontier to vehicular traffic by the Spanish authorities 
which caused Klosters Sunward Ferries to withdraw their car/ 
passenger ferry service, which plied to and from Southampton, 
in November, 1966. 

The liner companies regularly calling at the port at the end 
of the year were the Italia Line and the American Export Line. 
These companies provide a regular service between the U.S.A. 
and Italy, the latter company’s ships operate a slower, cruise 
schedule. 

In addition to the liner calls, 124 cruise ships included 
Gibraltar in their itinerary, this being an increase of 21 ships 
compared with 1966. 

Altogether 87 passenger te berthed alongside including 
76 cruise ships, the largest of which was the Israeli “Shalom” 
of 25,320 gross tons. 

45,689 passengers disembarked, there were an additional 
99,568 sightseeing passengers and 48,397 passengers embarked 
from Gibraltar during the year (by sea). Terminal passengers 
were reduced in number for the reasons given above. On the 
other hand cruise passengers and other sightseers increased by 
over 11,000 persons. 


BUNKERING SERVICES 


Oil 

A ete and efficient bunkering service is provided on a 
24-hour basis at alongside and anchorage berths. Ships arri- 
ving at night are required to give prior notice before 4 p.m. on 
the day of arrival. The requirement is the same on Sundays 
and weekdays. 
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Fuels of various grades were supplied to shipping through- 
out the year from piped installations at all alongside berths 
(with the exception of the Detached Mole) using the latest me- 
tered bunkering techniques. The grades include marine fuel, 
thin fuel, marine diese] fuel and gas oil. Ships at the Detached 
Mole and in the Commercial Anchorage were serviced by light- 
ers. This supply to ships is handled as a joint venture by the 
Shell International, Mobil, Caltex and B.P. oil companies and is 
managed by the Shell Company of Gibraltar Limited, who own 
the main share of the installations. 

The bunkering installation at Gibraltar, which was the first 
in the world to provide metered deliveries at shipside, also in- 
cludes two Fisher-in-Line Blending units to ensure rapid deli- 
very of fuel oils of any viscosity. Oil bunkers can be delivered 
up to 300 tons per hour per ship’s connection at alongside 
berths. Deliveries are normally restricted only by ship’s ac- 
ceptance capacity. Similar rapid bunkering is provided in the 
anchorage by fuel lighters. 

Ships calling for bunkers and not conducting operations in- 
volving passengers or cargo are not required to pay berthing 
charges provided the stay alongside does not exceed 4 hours in 
addition to the bunkering period. 


Coal 

Coal bunkers, Welsh and Yorkshire, are available at berths 
alongside the Western Arm. Bunkering is carried out by trans- 
porter cranes and conveyor belt. 


Fresh Water Supplies 

Piped fresh water is available at all alongside berths with 
the exception of the Detached Mole. The present price is 
5/7.2d. per ton delivered. 

Fresh water is supplied to ships at anchor and at the De- 
tached Mole by lighter. This lighter service is maintained by 
two ae and a combined fleet of 4 water boats of 450 tons 
capacity. 


Yachts 


In 1967 the number of yachts calling at the port amounted 
to 885, of which 541 were under the British Flag These craft 
bring a number of sightseers to Gibraltar, which is additional to 
the figures given in the section dealing with Passenger Services. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Port Signal Station 
The signal station at the Port Office which is ma i- 
nuously by day and night functioned efficiently throughout the 
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year. Its functions include the hoisting of strong wind warnings 
and the display of control signals for merchant shipping with 
regard to the use of the northern and southern entrances to the 
Admiralty Harbour. 

The station is equipped with a modern PYE V.H.F. Shore/ 
Ship Radio Telephone installation which conforms to interna- 
tional maritime V.H.F. radio-telephone standards and is provi- 
ded with two frequencies: the international Calling and Safety 
Frequency (channel 16) on which continuous listening watch is 
kept, and the international Port Operations Service frequency 
(channel 12). 

The Department launches “Admiral Rooke” and ‘General 
Eliott” are each equipped with these two frequencies and with 
ship to ship frequency (channel 6). This furnishes efficient 
communications between ships, Port Medical Officers, the Po- 
lice, the Boarding Officers and the Captain of the Port. Nume- 
Tous calls were received by the station during the year on the 
international calling frequency. The Port Operations frequency 
was in constant use by Port Staff. 


Port Department Launches 
The department maintained two launches: “Admiral 


Rooke” and “General Eliott.” 

These launches provide services for the Port Health Officers 
in addition to Port Department duties. 

The ‘Admiral Rooke” and the ‘General Eliott” were laid 
up for 1 month and 11 months respectively. During their pe- 
tiods of service these launches steamed an average of 191 and 
124 hours respectively per month. 


Shipping Circulars 
During the year 6 circulars were issued to the shipping 
community and other persons concerned. 


PILOTAGE AUTHORITY 


During the year the number of licensed pilots on Station 
was seven. Pilots carried out their duties efficiently throughout 
1967, and conducted a total of 3,895 movements. Reported sick- 
ness amounted to 156 man days and was mainly confined to the 
latter part of the year. 


PORT MEDICAL SERVICE 

The statutory function of the service, the application of the 
Quarantine Ordinance including the granting of Pratique to 
shipping, was maintained efficiently throughout the year. As is 
well known with regard to the service at Gibraltar, the system 
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of operation is designed to cause the minimum of delay in Port -. 
entry and, in the case of vessels which call for medical assist- 
ance, quick despatch. . 

There were 221 medical visits to ships during the year and -. 
149 persons were landed due to illness; of these 49 were landed .- 
from British ships and 100 from foreign ships. BS 

137 ships called into the port for the purpose of landing .. 
sick seamen. 


SALVAGE SERVICE AND MARINE CASUALTIES 


A number of shipping casualties were reported during the 
year as follows: 9 vessels with engine trouble, 5 vessels stran- 
ded, 5 collisions involving 10 ships of which 2 subsequently 
sank, 14 vessels on fire including 2 due to collisions and 3 which 
subsequently sank (one following explosion), 4 vessels sank due 
to flooding, 3 vessels experienced steering gear breakdowns and 
1 vessel suffered damage from an explosion. 

The British tanker “Constantia S” which was en route to 
Gibraltar with a cargo of fresh water stranded and sank in the 
English Channel in the vicinity of the Casquets on 24th January, 
1967. 

On 26th January the Danish m.v. “Magdala,” carrying gen- 
eral cargo from Copenhagen to India, arrived into port with fire 
in No. 4 Hold which had originally broken out three days ear- 
lier. The Dockyard Fire Service commenced operations at 1300 
hours and the fire was extinguished by the following morning. 

On the 29th May the German m.v. “Julia C. Ertel” arrived 
into port, having had fire in the bridge accommodation, with 
the compass, radio, telegraph and other navigational aids com- 
pletely burnt. 

On the 2nd June the German tanker “Essberger Chemist” 
parted in two following an explosion in the Atlantic. The fore 
part of the vessel was eventually sunk at owners request with 
the assistance of the Royal Navy. 

Following a collision with the Greek s.s. “Irini” in the 
Strait on the 10th June, fire occurred in the forepeak of the Li- 
berian Tanker “Russell H. Green” and assistance was rendered 
by the s.t. “Herkules”. 

The British yacht “Tri-one” was reported on fire at 0325 on 
the 15th July one mile West of Europa Point and sank within 
a few minutes. The skipper, who was the only person on board. 
was zeeued by a Spanish fishing vessel. , 

e Spanish yacht “Cristina Cesar” was report 
the 22nd August, 2 miles east of the runway. ie ee wee cat 
out by the Royal Air Force Rescue Launch which towed the 


yacht to Gibraltar. The yacht subsequently proceeded to Alge- 
ciras. 
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The Moroccan m.v. “Bogedor”, en route to Gibraltar with a 
cargo of leather goods was reported on fire on the 28th August 
and sank 1 mile off Europa Point. The crew of 3 men were 
picked up by the Yacht “Rosa” and brought to this Port. 

The British Yacht “Savourna” whilst berthed alongside at 
this port reported a fire in the engine room at 1030 on the 16th 
September. Immediate assistance was rendered with fire ex- 
tinguishers by the Port Launch “Admiral Rooke”, and the Dock- 
yard Fire Tender finally extinguished the fire within a few mi- 
nutes of arriving on the scene. 

The Russian s.s. “Admiral Ushakov” which arrived at 0630 
hours on 23rd October, 1967 and anchored without a Pilot was 
found to be aground at 0600 on the 24th October, no damage 
was sustained and the vessel was refloated at 1800 hours the 
same day. 

The Norwegian salvage tug ‘“Herkules” was stationed at 
this port throughout the year. 

From ist January to 10th March, 1967 the Greek salvage 
tug ‘“‘Nissos Zakynthos” was also stationed at Gibraltar and the 
“Nissos Chios” was stationed from 17th August to the end of 
the year. 


SURVEYS AND REPAIRS 


During the year 133 ships of 1,148,172 gross tons were re- 
paired under survey, 33 of which were major repairs. 12 ves- 
sels were surveyed in connection with British Registry, 6 ships 
were surveyed for Passenger Certificates and 2 ships were sur- 
veyed with regard to Life-saving Appliances. 


MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICE 


Seamen 


A total of 1,783 seamen were signed on and off in Gibral- 
tar during the year as follows: — 


Seamen Seamen 

Signed On Signed Off 
Foreign-going 661 824 
Home Trade 160 138 


The number of Articles of Agreement opened at Gibraltar 
during the year was 17 Foreign-going and 4 Home Trade. 

During the course of the year, 653 seamen were dealt with 
in of 142 Articles opened at other ports, involving 117 
visits on board ships. 

A total of 41 seamen were taken on charge during the 
year: 35 were landed for medical reasons (13 for injuries, 22 
for illnesses), 31 of which were admitted to hospitals and 4 for 
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repatriation, 1 seaman was landed and sent home on compas- 
sionate leave, and 5 missed ship at Gibraltar. 


Of these seamen, 37 were eventually repatriated to their .. : 


home ports and 4 rejoined their ships. 


Only one enquiry into deaths on board Foreign-going Bri- a 


tish ships was carried out during the year, concerning a crew 


member who died on board and was subsequently landed and = - 


buried at Gibraltar. It is recorded with regret that an addi- < 
tional Finnish seaman died on board the Port Launch in the Bay 
of Gibraltar on his way to hospital. He was buried at this Port. 


The total number of seamen landed through sickness, inju- - 


ry, &c., was 134. Of these 43 were from British ships and 91 
from Foreign ships. 


REGISTRY OF BRITISH SHIPS 


Ships Registered under Part I, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 

5 steamships of 10,176 tons net and 78 motor vessels of 
27,174 tons net remained on the Gibraltar Register on 31st Dec- 
ember, 1967. 


Ships not exceeding 60 tons net with Terminable Certificates 
of Registry under Section 90, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 

8 motor vessels totalling 50.84 tons net were on the Regis- 
ter on 31st December, 1967. 


Vessels Licensed under Section 19 of the Port Ordinance 
and Port Rule 71 

A total of 201 licences were in force on the 31st December, 
1967, 19 less than in the previous year. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Gibraltar Airport is situated at North Front, approximately 
1,900 yards from the town and has a runway 2,000 yards long. 
Air Traffic Control meteorological facilities and the mainten- 
ance and operation of Gibraltar Airport are the responsibility of 
the R.A.F. who have an agreement with Gibraltar Airways for 
the handling by the latter of all civil aircraft. Operational 
clearance for Gibraltar must be obtained from the Air Ministry 
in London. There are regular air services operated by British 
European Airways and British United Airways direct from Lon- 
don to Gibraltar. There is also a BEA service twice weekly to 
Madrid. Gibraltar Airways operate a Gibraltar-Tangier service 
with two flights daily in each direction. There was a total of 
1,504 commercial flights during the year, the main operators 
being BEA, Gibair, BUA and British Eagle. 
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POSTS 


Overland mails to and from Great Britain and the Contin- 
ent continued to be channelled daily through Spain and France 
during the year. 

Mails to the United States of America were despatched by 
direct sea route by vessels of the Italia Line on an average of 
three outlets per month. 

“Mons Calpe” provided the direct sea route mail service to 
Tangier four times weekly whilst Gibraltar Airways maintained 
the link by air with daily services. 

An average of eight flights weekly to London direct and 
two via Madrid by British European Airways provided as many 
Air Mail outlets during 1967. 

An average of four parcel post despatches from London 
were received up to the month of October. This average was 
seriously affected by the unofficial strike of stevedores both in 
London and Liverpool during the latter part of the year and 
only six despatches were received between October and Decem- 
ber. Despatches to London of parcel mails by both P. & O. 
liners and cargo vessels averaged two a month. 

A new definitive set of pictorial stamps depicting ships con- 
nected with Gibraltar was placed on sale in early April. This 
issue was well received and sales proved to be very satisfactory. 

The policy of issuing commemorative stamps continued 
throughout the year with three sets issued to commemorate the 
International Tourist Year, Christmas and the 250th Anniver- 
sary of the Birth of General Eliott. 

The two latter sets proved to be very popular. The Christ- 
mas issue was sold out before a month had elapsed from the 
date of issue and the “General Eliott” sales have been extreme- 
ly satisfactory. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The Public Telephone Service is owned and operated by the 
City Council of Gibraltar. 

The total number of telephones, inclusive of extension ins- 
truments, connected by the end of the year stood at 5,180, an 
increase of 557 or 10.7% on the previous year. 

A total of 7,445,041 effective calls were made through the 
Telephone Exchange during the year. 

By midsummer 1967 the eighth extension to the Telephone 
Exchange was completed on schedule. Equipment for addition- 
al 600 subscribers was installed and 300 existing subscribers 
exchange equipment renewed. 

Because of lack of space and other factors, no further ex- 
tensions can be installed in the existing building and plans are 
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going ahead for the construction of a new building in which 
space has been allocated for new telephone plant to cope with 
immediate and future requirements. 

The additional equipment was quickly taken up by sub- 
scribers on the waiting list and by the end of the year a new 
waiting list existed with 130 prospective subscribers. 

The eighth extension also provided an additional service, 
namely, the Time Announcer. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


The upkeep of roads is for the most part the responsibility 
of the City Council, in which the roads are vested by law. The 
length of road open for traffic is 74 miles in the city, 6 miles in 
the South district and about 54 miles in the area of North Front 
and Catalan Bay. All roads are in good condition and suitable 
for motor traffic. 

A total of 5,406 vehicles exclusive of service vehicles were 
licensed to run in Gibraltar on the 31st December, 1966. This 
total is made up as follows: — 


Cars and Taxis .................. 4,549 
Goods Vehicles a 418 
Buses, Coaches, etc. ..... od 62 
Other Road Vehicles Si 24 
Motor Cycles ..................... 353 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Information Service 


Press 
The following newspapers were published in Gibraltar du- 


ring 1967: — 


Language 
Gibraltar Chronicle (daily) ............... English 
El Calpense (weekly) ..................04 English & Spanish 
Gibraltar Post (weekly) ................... English 
Vox (twice weekly) ...............::.:000 English & Spanish 
Social Action (monthly) Ke English & Spanish 
Bastion (Quarterly) ...........0.-.-cs.000 English 


The proceedings at the United Nations regarding Gibraltar 
which have been held ee ance ie 1963, as well as 
the Spanish campa F: tar, particularly the obsta- 
cles placed in the , Gibraltar a matter of 
internation nti that an exceptionally large 

lists and television teams 
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from Britain and many other countries visited Gibraltar once 
again in 1967. 

Many of the visiting journalists interviewed local political 
personalities including the Minister for Public Relations. The 
Public Relations Department in the Secretariat provided the 
necessary statistical and other informative material. 

The duties of Public Relations Officer continued to be dis- 
charged by the Administrative Secretary assisted, because of 
increased activity in the Department, by two senior officers in 
the Secretariat. Apart from dealing with visiting journalists 
the department carried out its usual functions such as the issue 
of press communiques on matters of general interest, the distri- 
bution of films, articles, publications and photographs supplied 
by the Central Office of Information and maintaining liaison 
with all local information services. 


BROADCASTING 

Radio 

A wired system has been in operation since 1934 but in 
1958 Radio Gibraltar was inaugurated with two 4 Kw. transmit- 
ters operating on a frequency of 1484 Kes. and a wavelength of 
202.2 metres. A third transmitter operating on 1 Kw. was ins- 
talled in 1961. The station has twin control rooms, studios and 
transmitter-rooms as well as an administrative section and a re- 
cord library of some 11,000 records. It is on the air daily from 
8 a.m. until midnight and its programmes include relays from 
the General Overseas and the European Services of the B.B.C. 
Revenue has been derived from licence fees and commercial 
advertising. The staff is comprised of 7, all of whom have been 
Tecruited locally. 3,322 radio licences were issued in 1967. 


Television 

A Television Station, under licence to a commercial con- 
cern, was initiated in October, 1962. The power of the station 
is 50 watts 200 ERP and it operates on frequency allocations of 
E6 182.25-187. 75-7000 MK/S link. The premises used are 
adjacent to the Radio Station and were specially constructed for 
the purpose. They comprise studios, control rooms, and a large 
administrative block which covers all ancillary requirements. 
The station operates from 7.30 p.m. to 12.00 midnight daily and 
employs 23 persons. Revenue is derived from licence fees and 
commercial advertising. 5,596 T.V. licences were issued during 
1967. 


Gibraltar Broadcasting Corporation 
Late in 1963, agreement was reached with the commercial 
concern responsible for T.V. to form an independent Corpora- 
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tion responsible for sound and television broadcasting. As a re- .: 
sult the merger of both organisations took place on the Ist Oct- - 
ober, 1963, and Messrs. Thomson Television International were 
appointed as Managing Agents. The Corporation maintains the 

services enumerated above and aims to expand and improve 

them. Its revenue is derived from licence fees, commercial - 
advertising and a Government subsidy, any deficit thereafter © 
being borne by the Managing Agents. : 


Chapter 18: Local Forces 


The military training of Gibraltarians was first considered > 
during 1938 in connection with the planning for the possible © 
evacuation of civilians. It was suggested that men of suitable 
age should be retained for local recruitment to the Royal Artil- — 
lery. Eventually it was decided to raise by voluntary enlistment _ 
a self-contained unit to be known as the Gibraltar Defence Force 
and the Ordinance giving legislative effect to this decision was 
enacted in March, 1939. 

An Anti-Aircraft Section was raised soon afterwards and 
by the outbreak of war in September 1939 this part of the Force 
had already been fully trained. Medical, Signal, Coast Defence, 
Fire and Motor Transport Sections were then embodied and in- - 
tensive training immediately commenced. Subsequently a num- ~ 
ber of young men who had been under the age for military ser- 
vice when evacuation took place in 1940 were allowed to volun- 
teer and return to Gibraltar for enlistment in the Force. During 
the course of the war the Medical and Coast Defence Sections , 
were disbanded and the men so released were transferred to the 
Anti-Aircraft Section. 

After the return of the evacuated civil population in 1944 _ 
it was decided to make six months’ service in the Gibraltar 
Defence Force compulsory for all fit men between the ages of 18 
and 22 and the Ordinance was amended accordingly. In 1947 
further amendments extended the age limit to 41 and made all 
British subjects of relevant age, whether Gibraltarians or not, 
with certain exceptions, liable to be called up for six months’ 
compulsory service in Gibraltar. All who had served in the 
Force were to remain liable to further call-up in an emergency 
so long as they were under the age of 41, while those below the 
age of 28 were also liable to two weeks’ refresher courses every 
alternate year. 

In December 1956 the Defence Force Ordinance was re- 
pealed and replaced by an Ordinance entitled the Gibraltar 
Defence Force Ordinance which followed the same general prin- 
ciples but widened the scope. It made provision, for example, 
for the establishment of a Regular Force, consisting of the per- 
recruits as might be under training at 
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any time, and in addition a Reserve of Officers and a Reserve of 
sldiers. Thirty-eight officers were commissioned for the Re- 


; serve of Officers during 1957. 
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Early in 1958 as part of the reorganization of the Garrison 
the Gibraltar Defence Force assumed an infantry role and on 
the 30th August, 1958, was renamed “The Gibraltar Regiment” 
but a Gunner Troop (Coast Artillery) was still included in the 
establishment of this Regiment which thus retains the link esta- 
blished with the Royal Artillery at the Force’s inception in 1939. 

Further changes were made in 1960. Provision was made 
whereby persons who wished to do their military service at the 
age of 17 could volunteer to do so. A Reserve of non-commis- 
sioned officers was established. From December of that year 
the period of compulsory initial training was reduced from six 
months to four and arrangements were made for two intakes to 
be received for training each year. On the 28th April, 1960, 
the Regiment became of age and in the course of anniversary 
ceremonies to mark the occasion the Regiment received a new 


The Regiment has always taken a full share in ceremonial 
occasions including the Ceremony of the Keys, mounting guard 
outside the Governor’s residence and special parades. Since its 
inception the permanent officers of the Regiment, including the 
Commanding Officer, have been Gibraltarians holding the Gov- 
emmor’s commission. 130 men, including volunteers aged 17, 
were called up for training in 1967. 


THE HEADQUARTERS UNIT, ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, 
GIBRALTAR, H.M.8S. CALPE 


The Maritime Headquarters were re-habilitated for use 
during 1963, and were in operation from 1964. 

As there were no Naval Reservists in Gibraltar, the Mari- 
time Headquarters could not be adequately manned in an emer- 
gency, or for large scale exercises, by regular personnel availa- 
ble in Gibraltar. To make up the short-fall by sending out re- 
servists from Britain would be costly and, in emergency condi- 
tions, unreliable. Emergency plans provide for similar Head- 
quarters in Britain to be manned up by reservists in such cir- 
cumstances. 

After studying various alternatives, it was decided in 1963 
‘o form a Headquarters Unit, Royal Naval Reserve at Gibraltar 
which, like similar Units in Britain, would have the limited but 
important function of manning the Headquarters when 
Tequired. 

Details of conditions of service, training and employment 
Were worked out, and approval from Ministry of Defence (Navy) 
and the Gibraltar Government finally obtained by January, 1965. 
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Advertising and recruiting began in March 1965, and ap- 
proval was given for the Unit to be called Her Majesty's Ship 
‘Calpe’. After the necessary processing of applicants, the first 
enrolments took place in August 1965. Kitting up and train- 
ing followed immediately. Commander P. J. Coombes, a marine 
engineer officer in the Royal Navy Reserve, agreed to transfer 
to another list in order to command the Unit. But there are few 
residents of Gibraltar with former naval experience, and the 
Commanding Officer is the only one to have joined the Unit. 
This has given rise to some problems in training in comparison 
with Units in Britain where a considerable proportion of the re- 
servists are ex-naval people. However, the keenness of the Gib- 
raltar reservists has done much to overcome these difficulties. 

Two of the original applicants were commissioned from the 
outset in order to help the Commanding Officer run the Unit. 
One of these officers has since left Gibraltar (but continues to 
serve in the Royal Navy Reserve in Britain) and the other hav- 
ing been promoted Lieutenant, is now the Second in Command. 
Two more men and one woman were promoted to officer rank 
during 1966. Six reservists have been advanced to Acting 
Grade I. 

Training has been undertaken from the start by officers 
and senior ratings on the staff of the Flag Officer Gibraltar, but 
as the unit gains in experience, its own officers and senior ra- 
tings will take over some of the training and most of the admi- 
nistrative work. 

Her Majesty’s Ship ‘Calpe’ formally commissioned on 18th 
November, 1965, and on 12th July, 1966 took possession of pre- 
mises in Her Majesty’s Dockyard which had been adapted for 
use as the unit’s training centre. During 1967, the unit took 
part in one major exercise, and acquitted themselves well, esta- 
blishing their value and potentialities, several local exercises 
were carried out. 

The planned strength of the unit is 10 officers and 92 ra- 
tings, and recruiting is open to men and women. By the end 
of 1967, the unit had reached just over half strength, and the 
process of selecting and training potential officers and senior 
ratings was well under way. 
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Chapter 14: Cultural Activities 


The Calpe Institute has now ceased to exist, having been 
replaced by a new and magnificent building which was opened 
by His Excellency the Governor on the 15th April, 1964. John 
Mackintosh Hall, as the new building is called, was built—in the 
words of the Commemorative Plaque—“For the people of Gib- 
raltar by the Trustees of the Will of John Mackintosh in pur- 
suance of his wishes for the promotion of closer links with Great 
Britain by the furtherance of English Culture and Education.” 

There is no membership of John Mackintosh Hall, and 
every one is most welcome to make use of what it has to offer. 

The new and increased facilities include a Theatre, Gymna- 
sium, Snack Bar and Dark Room and the scope of the Library 
is being steadily increased, whilst the British Council continue 
to provide some periodicals and speech records. 

Since the last report a lending library of gramophone re- 
cords has been opened and some 450 records have been purcha- 
sed. These include opera, classical music and musical shows. 

The provision of a new Exhibition Room has resulted in a 
greatly increased number of exhibitions. 

Over 400 documentary films are contained in the John Mac- 
kintosh Hall Library and these are used for the illustration of 
talks and lectures to schools and the general public. Films are 
also borrowed frequently by the St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, 
Fire Brigade, Civil Defence, Police, Gibraltar Automobile Club, 
Hospitals and Army Units. 

Thanks to the generosity of the Mackintosh Trust, a consi- 
derable sum of money was made available for the purchase of 
colour slides from the National Gallery, and John Mackintosh 
Hall now possesses a very fine collection. 

The Theatre had a record year, with the performance of 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE by a cast drawn from the Schools 
of Gibraltar, six full-length adult productions and one locally 
written Operetta. 

An Annual Drama Festival is organised each winter by the 
ah ae Educational Corps, and held in the Theatre of 
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The Gibraltar and Campo Area Horticultural Society arran- 
ged a number of lectures and demonstrations and their Annual 
Flower Show, held in April, is now a well established event. 


THE GIBRALTAR MUSEUM 

The Gibraltar Museum, probably at one time part of a 
Moorish palace, is housed within a building known as the “Ord- 
Nance House” or “Bomb House”. For over two hundred years 
it was the official quarters of the Ordnance Officer in Gibraltar. 
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The Museum was opened in 1930 by the Governor, Sir Alex-: . 
ander J. Godley. It has always been run by the Government of:: 
Gibraltar, though at first the Gibraltar Society, founded the pre-: 
vious year, gave it some help. eae 

During World War II the Museum was closed from mid-1939 | - 
to late 1946, when Mr. Michael McEwen, a former journalist, : . 
was appointed as Curator. 

From 1951-1954 a party from the Institute of Archaeology, « : 
London, under Dr. J. d’A. Waechter undertook excavations at - 
Gorham’s Cave on the South-East side of Gibraltar. Many of the : 
objects found are now on show at the Museum. ae 

Later in 1959 Dr. D. B. Harden, Director of the London : 
Museum, spent about a week in Gibraltar and wrote a report on: - 
the action needed to modernise the Museum. This was begun : - 
by Mr. A. D. Lacaille, formerly of the Wellcome Historical Me- 
dical Museum who came to Gibraltar for a period of 7 months. . 

The Museum contains the only Natural History collection .: 
on public view within a radius of a few hundred miles. It covers 
both the Geology and Biology of the Rock. Of particular interest 
are: the collection of bones of animals which formerly lived in 
Gibraltar—lion, leopard, lynx, wolf, hyaena, rhinoceros, elephant, 
etc, a series of embalmed birds and the display on the Barbary 
“Apes” of Gibraltar. 

There is a fine collection of both Old and New Stone Age 
material found in the Gibraltar Caves and also a cast of the 
skull found in Forbes Quarry in 1848 which was the first “Ape- 
man” skull ever to be found and preceded the discovery of the 
Neanderthal skull by eight years. 

Also to be seen are objects from Gorham’s Cave dating from 
the time of the Phoenicians (the Canaanites of the Bible) who 
lived on the Spanish coast around Cadiz for about 450 years 
(c. 650-210 B.C.). 

The Roman period is illustrated by material from Gibraltar 
itself, the sea around it, and from Carteya—a ruined Roman 
town about three miles from Gibraltar. There are also collec- 
tions of Moorish and Spanish origin. 

The greater part of the collection covers Gibraltar since the 
British occupation in 1704. This includes the everyday life of 
the people of Gibraltar, portraits of past Governors, early paint- 
ings and prints of Gibraltar and a model of the Rock in the 
scale 1 in. to 50 ft. completed about a hundred years ago. 

The military collection is substantial. It comprises items of 
Naval and Army uniforms, equipment, prints and weapons. 
Of particular interest are the collections covering the Great Siege 
of Gibraltar, 1779-1783, and Admiral Nelson, 1758-1805. 

In the basement of the Museum there is a well preserved 
14th century Moorish bath-house built soon after the occupation 
of Gibraltar by Abu’l Hassan the Marinid dynasty King of Mo- 
rocco. It is made up of three barrel-vaulted rooms and one 
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large room with pillars. Only three rooms are at present open 
to the public; the Entrance Hall was partially excavated during 
1967 but has not yet been restored. ae 

The present Curator/Archivist arrived from Britain in Feb- 
ruary, 1967, following Dr. Harden’s report. 

During the year most of the displays were re-arranged, in- 
cluding a room on “Old Gibraltar” covering civil life since 1704 
which replaced the earlier coins and stamps display. 

About 300 items were individually acquired and accessed 
during the year. In addition a collection of late 18th to early 
19th century material found in batteries at North Front was 
acquired and included nearly 1,000 early Artillery buttons. Fossil 
bones from Gorham’s Cave were returned by the British Mu- 
seum (N.H.) and arrangements have been made for all the re- 
maining Gorham’s Cave material to be returned eventually. The 
Alexander collection, including both Gorham’s Cave material and 
local Natural History, it is hoped will be acquired in 1968. 

There were about 13,000 visits to the Museum during the 
year. 


CAVE EXPLORATION 


Explorations in a cave on the East side of the Rock resulted 
in the discovery of some important rock engravings which are 
being investigated by archaeologists in London. 

The explorations were carried out during the summer by 
members of the Cave Research Group of the Gibraltar Society. 
The initial discovery was made on the 30th May, 1966. On the 
6th August, 1966, a further visit was made to the cave with the 
express object of undertaking a series of observations as out- 
lined by archaeologists who had been consulted and particularly 
to take impressions and photographs of the engravings. 

The archaeologists who have been consulted believe that the 
Gibraltar carvings appear to refer to the early phase of Old 
Stone Age, or Palaeolithic, cave-art, going back perhaps to the 
French Aurignacian period, i.e., between 30,000 and 40,000 years 
ago. The engravings would therefore be ascribable to a date 
between the Mousterian of Forbes Quarry, where the Gibraltar 
Skull was found, Devil's Tower Cave, and the Magdalenian of 
Gorham’s Cave. This opinion would have to be supported by 
other evidence such as stone implements and other faunal re- 
mains 


Whether or not this will be confirmed, or if the sculpturings 
are eventually assigned to less remote antiquity, it is certain 
that such figures as those of the fishes are of the utmost interest 
and are very rare in prehistoric cave-art. The archaeologists 
consulted by the Gibraltar Museum know of only one other ex- 
ample from any site South of the Pyrenees. The figures of man, 
conceivably hunters, appear to be perfectly in keeping with 
other work performed by prehistoric man. 
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Chapter 15: Tourism 


Key Changes 

The total number of tourists, excursionists and passengers 
in transit visiting Gibraltar during 1967 was 463,642, a drop of 
7.2° over 1966. 

In May, 1967, the imposition by the Spanish authorities of a 
prohibited air zone over an area of Southern Spain adjacent to 
Gibraltar led initially to some loss of tourist and transit business 
during the peak summer months. 

137 Cruise ships called at Gibraltar during the year. These 
came mainly from British ports and brought 90,210 excursion 
visitors to see the tourist attractions of Gibraltar and to take 
advantage of the virtually duty-free shopping in Gibraltar. This 
represented a 4.7% increase in excursion visitors over 1966. 

An £80,000 programme of improvements to beaches and re- 
lated tourist facilities, financed by the Ministry of Overseas Deve- 
lopment, was completed. Full beach amenities, terraces, land- 
scaping, a children’s pool and changing rooms at Camp Bay, a 
very pleasant promenade along the defensive walls at Rosia 
Saluting Battery, and resurfacing and the provision of lighting 
along Engineer Road, leading to the Upper Rock recreational 
area, were the major items. 

A number of changes were made in the organisation of the 
Gibraltar Tourist Office. Administrative headquarters were 
moved to the Old Fortress Headquarters and an excellent Infor- 
mation Centre was opened in a key position in the middle of 
town. A new appointment of Director of Tourism was made, 
as well as other changes in the establishment of the Department 
to enable it to meet a greatly increased work-load. 

The GIB logotype with the slogan “Come on over to Gib” 
was adopted and speedily gained publicity and wide acceptance 
as a brand name for Gibraltar. 


Tourism — indicators 


1967 1966 % 
1. All arriving visitors 463,642 499,351 — 72 
2. Arrivals at frontiers: — 
Air 59,476 63,458 — 63 
Sea 208,022 186,667 +115 
Land 196,144 249,226 —21.4 
3. Estimated number of arrivals in each 
category during 1967 
Tourists (stay over 24 hours) 80,000 
Visitors in transit—Spain or Morocco 60,800 
Excursionists 322,800 
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4. Arrivals at Hotels in 1967 53,052 


Sleeper nights spent 185.139 
Sleeper occupancy as % 55.3 
Average length of stay in days 3.5 
5. Estimate of tourist spending £1,690,000 
6. Gibraltar Tourist Office expenditure £ 61,348 
7. Overseas journalists and travel writers 
received in Gibraltar 88 
8. Travel agents visits to Gibraltar 165 
9. Literature distributed by Gibraltar 
Tourist Office 450,000 pieces 
Development 


The year 1967 was designated by the United Nations as In- 
ternational Tourist Year with the slogan ‘Tourism Passport to 
Peace.” Despite the strong support given to this concept by all 
member nations the events of the year, local and international, 
caused setbacks and undoubtedly some of the repercussions were 
unfavourable to the development of Gibraltar as a tourist resort. 

Perhaps the most important development in the promotion 
of Gibraltar was the introduction of specialist brochures offering 
accommodation on an inclusive-tour basis at lower prices than 
ever before, £45 for a 7 day winter sunshine holiday, and £74 
for two weeks during the summer. For the first time, visitors 
on such holidays represented a significant share of the market 
—8 of arrivals but representing some 25% of sleeper nights. 

In Gibraltar’s present circumstances the key factor in pro- 
moting tourism is the provision of hotel beds. A programme of 
hotel development aid was drawn up by the Government in con- 
sultation with the Gibraltar Tourist Office. With help from Her 
Majesty’s Government it is hoped to be able to implement this 
programme during the 4 years 1968-71 by providing an increase 
in the accommodation available from the present 800 beds of 
tourist standard to 2,300, a threefold increase. 

The Suez crisis helped increase the number of cruise ships 
calling at Gibraltar to an all-time record of 137 liners making 
cruise-type voyages. An all-out effort was made to sell the ad- 
vantages of berthing alongside and to a great extent this succeed- 
ed. 82 ships berthed alongside and 55 required the service of 
tenders or used their own boats. The ease of disembarking and 
the freedom to return to the ship, moored barely a mile from 
the centre of Town, ensured that in the 6—8 hours usually avail- 
able to excursion visitors they were able to enjoy the longest 
possible stay ashore. 

R.M.S. Queen Mary visited Gibraltar on 4th October on her 
last cruise. A truly fitting send-off was given to the great Cunar- 
der. Smallcraft, firefloats and other vessels followed her out to 
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sea while R.A.F. Hunters flew low in final salute. Ashore a 
Brass Band had played the passengers off on the tender to the 
strains of ‘Auld Lang Syne’. 

A Fly-Cruise programme was operated by BEA in conjunc- 
tion with Cunard. In March and April R.MS. Sylvania carried 
out 6 cruises based on Gibraltar. This represented a bold at- 
tempt to introduce a new approach to winter and early spring 
cruising avoiding the discomforts of sailing across the Bay of 
Biscay. 

There was a considerable increase in use of the Marina, main- 
ly by yachts flying the British flag and in passage from U.K. ports 
to Mediterranean destinations. The advantages of a sterling 
area port, with good maintenance and servicing facilities, also 
contributed to an increase in the number of yachts wintering in 
Gibraltar. 

A number of hotels improved their facilities and several new 
restaurants were opened, some offering a specialised and nation- 
al cuisine. : 

Professor Fuller, Professor of Hotel Management and Direc- 
tor of the Scottish Hotel School, University of Strathclyde, was 
invited to visit Gibraltar to carry out a survey of hotels and to 
make recommendations for a scheme of grading. His report, 
submitted in September, 1967, is being considered by 
Government. 


Messrs. L. B. Curzon and W. J. Philpott, Principal and Head 
of the Department of Management and Merchanaising of the 
London College for the Distributive Trades, came to make re- 
commendations regarding the training of shop assistants and so 
help improve the appeal of our City as a shopping centre. This 
visit was sponsored by the Department with the approval of the 
Inner London Education Authority. 

The report was very favourably received by all the bodies 
concerned, the trades represented by the Main Street Associa- 
tion, the Chamber of Commerce, the shop assistants themselves 
and the departments of Education, Ports & Trade and Tourism. 
It is planned to implement the report in 1968. 


Marketing Programme 
United Kingdom 

A new range of brochures was introduced including guides 
entitled “Where to Stay” and “Where to Eat” which gave full 
details of the facilities Gibraltar has to offer. 

An extensive advertising campaign was carried out in the 
the national press. Utilising the Gib logo and a factual approach 
spaces were taken in the leading dailies and class Sundays which 
produced some 9,000 coupon replies asking for information about 
Summer holidays. 
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A more modest campaign was undertaken in the autumn 
stimulating the “Winter Sunshine” appeals of Gibraltar. 

With the close co-operation of the Public Relations consul- 
tants a 4-day visit to Gibraltar and Tangier was arranged for 
members of the Guild of Travel Writers. 64 writers made the 
visit and were impressed with the efforts being made to trans- 
form Gibraltar into a stay-tourist resort. 

Other visits were made to Gibraltar by press writers and 
travel agents. The largest group consisted of 104 who spent a 
memorable 24 hours between arrival on the R.H.M.S. Australis 
and their departure to London by British Eagle charter flight. 

The important decision was taken to establish a Branch 
Office of the Gibraltar Tourist Office in London from which to 
service direct enquiries from the travel trade and the public. 
Suitable premises were obtained in Trafalgar Square, for opera- 
tions to commence the following year. 

Cruise ship companies were the subject of a series of promo- 
tional visits made by the Director. Every effort was made to 
ensure that managements were aware of Gibraltar’s potential as 
an excellent port of call offering good facilities, reasonably pri- 
ced excursions, a casino, a cable car and a host of other attrac- 
tions including virtually duty-free shopping. These, coupled 
with lack of language problems, and the freedom to spend in 
sterling, proved worthwhile attractions to a number of shipping 
companies who entered into increasing commitments for future 
years. 

As a complete innovation a team of U.K. recruited “Gib 
Dollies”—attractive young ladies ¢ressed in bright new orange 
and white costumes—visited Gibraltar as a preliminary to their 
undertaking a promotional tour of the leading 1,300 travel 
agents in the U.K. Sales literature was distributed and point 
of sale material placed. The effects of the campaign, in late 
November, 1967, were to be a significant factor in the marketing 
plan for 1968. 


Morocco 

Close liaison was established with travel agency circles in 
Morocco, particularly Tangier and the North of the country. Pro- 
motion was limited to distribution of brochures in French and 
Arabic and the use of road-side hoardings inviting visitors to tra- 
vel the short distance across the Straits. 


France 

In France efforts to promote Gibraltar were confined to the 
earliest early warning posters possible! ‘Do your shopping in 
Gibraltar” say the road-side posters in the region of Hendaye, 
immediately before the frontier with Spain and over 1,000 miles 
from Gibraltar. 
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U.S.A. 

Limited advertising in specialist publications was aimed to 
attract those people who had already made the decision to travel 
to Europe, enjoining them to “stop off” in Gibraltar. 


Gibraltar Tourist Office Sites 


The Gibraltar Tourist Office continued to manage the at- 
tractions on the Upper Rock—St. Michael’s Cave, the Upper Gal- 
leries and the Moorish Castle. Improvements were made to the 
first two with the aim of attracting more visitors. Over 125,000 
persons paid to enter these sites. 

Revenue, including rents received from the Caravan Parking 
Site and fees at the Miniature Golf Course, was in excess of 
£12,700, a valuable contribution towards the operating expenses 
of the Department. 

Weekly Concerts of Classical Recorded Music in St. Michael’s 
Cave and a more limited programme of pop concerts in the same 
venue attracted 8,327 visitors, both tourists and local residents. 


Festivals 

Continuing the policy of support to Festivals, Fairs and Pro- 
cessions, the Gibraltar Tourist Office helped to organise a Fas- 
hion Festival (stage-managed by the well-known designer Miss 
Ann Lambton), a Shark Angling Festival, the Gibraltar Fair, a 
Deep Sea Angling Festival and an International Painting Exhibi- 
tion. Financial contributions were also made to help the orga- 
nisation of the International Rowing Regatta, the Festival of Our 
Lady of Europa and the Third Song Festival. Total expenditure 
for all these items amounted to £8,049. 


Relations with International Organisations 

Gibraltar as a full member of I.U.0.T.O. has participated in 
the programme of that body which enjoys consultative status with 
the U.N. A member of the Gibraltar Tourist Office was awarded 
a scholarship for studies in the field of tourism at the University 
of Surrey. 

The Minister for Tourism visited the A.B.T.A. Conference in 
Bournemouth in October, 1967. He was invited to address all 
delegates on Gibraltar’s problems. Coming soon after the Refe- 
rendum this speech received a very warm response and consider- 
able press coverage. 

The Director of Tourism visited Malta as a member of the 
U.K. delegation to the Commonwealth Conference on Co-opera- 
tion in the Field of Tourism, and also the Trans-Atlantic Travel 
Congress in Dublin. 

Advice was sought from a number of other national tourist 
bodies—Bord Failte Eirann, British Travel Association, the Cyp- 
rus Tourist Board and the Northern Ireland Tourist Board. This 
information, freely given, proved of great help in establishing 
the ‘new look’ for the Gibraltar Tourist Office operation. 
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PART IIL. 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Gibraltar is situated in latitude 36° 7’ N and longitude 
5° 21’ W and stands out, steeply and suddenly, from the adjoin- 
ing low-lying Spanish territory to which it is connected by a 
sandy isthmus about 1 mile long and 4 mile wide. Five miles 
across the Bay to the west lies the Spanish port of Algeciras 
and 20 miles across the Straits, to the south, is Africa. The 
Mediterranean lies on the east. The distance to Britain is 
approximately 1,400 miles by sea. 

The Rock runs from north to south for a length of nearly 3 
miles. It is } mile wide and has a total area of 2} square miles. 
Its highest point is 1,396 feet. The top of the Rock is a sharp, 
knife-edge ridge extending for about a mile and a half from the 
north escarpment, which is completely inaccessible, and then 
sloping gradually to the south for about a mile, to terminate at 
the southern extremity, Europa Point, in perpendicular cliffs 
about a hundred feet high. The whole upper length of the east- 
ern face is inaccessible and the steep upper half of the western 
slopes is uninhabited. 

Geologically, Gibraltar may be divided into two main parts. 
The first is the plain to the north, which consists of sand to a 
depth of some 30 feet, followed by some 4 feet of clay, a bed of 
coarse sand 2} feet thick, and limestone. The second is the 
mass of the Rock itself, extending southwards from the north 
cliff to Europa Point and consisting of compact grey limestone, 
probably of Jurassic age, overlaid in parts with dark shales, 
limestone breccia or sands. 

There are no permanent natural water supplies in Gibraltar, 
the two main sources being the water catchments on the rock 
face, which collect rainwater and supply the reservoirs hollowed 
out inside the Rock, and the wells on the sandy plain to the north. 

The climate of Gibraltar is temperate. During the winter 
months the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west 
and occasionally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. 
The mean minimum and maximum temperatures during this 
period are 54°F and 65°F respectively. 

The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A 
warm breeze laden with moisture, known as the “Levanter”, 
strikes the eastern face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above 
and causes a cloud pall to hang over the city and bay. During 
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this period the climate is humid and relaxing. The minimum 
and Lapa oft temperatures in the summer are 55°F and 85°F 
respectively. 
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Vegetation in Gibraltar is rich and varied on the western 
upper slopes and in the Alameda Gardens. 517 species of plants, 
exclusive of ferns and grasses, have been listed as growing in 
the Rock, one of them, the Gibraltar Candytuft or Iberis Gibral- 
tarica. being found nowhere else in Europe. These include 
Scotch pine, spruce fir, Californian cypress, and wild olives, with 
a sprinkling of pepper, fig, orange, lemon, almond and palm- 
trees. A number of specimens of cactus are to be found, to- 
gether with many flowering tree shrubs, such as Mimosa pudia, 
Magnolias, Wild Mallows and Acacia. Vegetation is at its best 
between the months of October and May the hot sun and scanty 
rainfall tending to give the Rock a somewhat barren appear- 
ance during the summer months. Experiments aimed at cul- 
tivating the wild olive trees which cover the upper western 
slopes are now in progress. 


Broadly speaking, the effect of the physical structure has 
been to concentrate the population on the western side of the 
Rock resulting in the densely populated town area, as shown on 
the map, and in the slightly more spacious residential district 
further towards the south. Building developments, however, are 
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gradually linking both parts together and the need to use all 
available sites for housing has created new residential area on 
the plain to the north. On the east side of the Rock is Catalan 
Bay, a small village with some 350 inhabitants. 

The natural features of Gibraltar preclude all possibility of 
agricultural and major industrial production. Gibraltar is how- 
ever admirably suited and situated for the development of a 
fourishing tourist trade and every effort is made in this con- 
nection to ensure speed and comfort in communications. 


WEATHER SUMMARY 


January: Though westerly winds predominated as usual they 
were seldom rain-bearing and the month was very dry, 
though otherwise unexceptional. 

February: In a very changeable pressure distribution there were 
many occasions of strong winds especially from the 
east, and some gales. A feature was a rainfall more 
than double the normal value, with a general excess of 
cloud which however held off the colder nights usually 
to be expected. 

March: With above average sunshine but with winds continu- 
ing strong especially from the east, the temperatures 
deviated little from normal. Rain was markedly ab- 
sent, and the total fall was the lowest in the current 

; records, i.e., since 1930. 

April: Generally cool, with an excess of wind and cloudiness 
due to prevalence of low pressure systems. The thun- 
dery rain areas from these however, seldom affected 
Gibraltar. 

May: Predominantly westerly winds brought some cloud and 
mainly light rain for half the month, but the total fall 
was lower than usual. It was generally cool, with a 
foretaste of Levanter at the end. 

June: An excess of Levanter winds often strong, bringing ra- 
ther variable cloud and humidity, was broken occasion- 
ally by Westerly troughs which however remained dry. 
In mid month the seasonal thundery conditions became 
Static nearby, and gave four days of unusual rainfall. 
The total fall of over 2 inches was the highest since 
1930. It was generally cool. 

July: Very stable air was accompanied by much Levanter 
cloud and more than normal fogs and periods of poor 
visibility. Nights were cool, but in gentle winds one 
afternoon maximum temperature equalled the July 
record. A few drops of rain added nothing to the com- 
mulative rain-year total which amounted to 513 mm. 
(20.2in), less than two-thirds expectation. 
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August: Most elements were as normal at this time of year-- 
However sea temperatures were low, and there was 
much sea mist, with some aerodrome fog, and the usual 
Levanters felt worse than usual. 

September: Exceptionally S.W. to W. winds were prevalent but 
were again dry, and the little rain was from adjacent 
thunder outbreaks. It was much cooler than usual 
especially at night. A long period of poor visibility 
in easterlies towards the month end was the worst 
ever noted at North Front. 

October: A fairly typical month, though most of the rain fell im 
three days, occasionally very heavy. 

November: Complex low pressure areas oscillated nearby, and 
gave substantial rains in 16 “raindays”, accompanied 
by storms. Temperatures and sunshine were only little 
affected and humidities were not high even in Levanter 
periods. 

December: A marked deficit of rainfall due to unseasonably 
positioned high pressure systems accompanied an often 
persistent airflow from some northerly point. Some 
humidities were unusually low, and were felt keenly. 
In general it was much colder than normal, one spell 
being exceptional with two nights of ground frost. 
Bright sunshine was however above average. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL NOTES 


Rainfall: A wet February saved the 1966/67 rain-year from 
complete disaster but only brought the cumulative 
total to 513 mm. (20.2 inches). The onset of winter 
was more normal and brought the total for the calendar 
year up to about 85% of the 30-year average, continu- 
ing the deficit of the past three years. 

Sunshine: There is seldom much over-all yearly variation and 
the daily average of 7.7 hours was exactly as normal. 
Individual months varied considerably, February being 
rather low, but March and December very sunny in 
compensation. 

Temperature: In general this year was slightly cooler than 
usual, particularly at night, almost throughout the 
whole year. Only in January and July did day tem- 
peratures rise above normals. Sea temperatures also 
tended to be low, markedly in September. 

Humidity: Relative humidity is a function of temperature and 
therefore can be misleading. It is being discontinued 
internationally for climatological comparisons. Our 
figures for February and June are rather high, while 
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later created Baron 


General George Augustus Eliott, 
Heathfield of Gibraltar, at present in the patio of the Convent. 
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September and particularly December were unusually 

low. The Levanter months were uneven, August be- 

ing rather more humid at night but quite normal by 
ay. 

Wind- Although there is a long term trend for “westerlies” in 
Winter and “easterlies” in Summer it is not unusual. 
as this year, for the proportions to be reversed. Mean 
strengths tended to be a little low, with few gales. Of 
the winter months only February and March and Nov- 
ember were typical whilst January had few strong 
winds. In summer, July was very gentle. 


Chapter 2: History 


Prior to 711 A.D., Gibraltar appears to have been devoid of 
any permanent settlement. It is clear, however, from Prehis- 
toric, Punic, and classical remains discovered in caves, that the 
peninsula was from time to time frequented by Prehistoric man 
or used as a base by Mediterranean merchantmen. The cultural 
centre of the Bay was located at Carteya, an important Punic 
and Roman port near the banks of the river Guadarranque, be- 
tween the modern towns of La Linea and Algeciras. 

According to the Arab historians, Tariq ibn Ziyad, a Berber 
leader and subordinate of the Arab commander Musa ibn Nusair, 
landed at, or near, Gibraltar on the 27th April 711 A.D. The 
Moslems had attempted earlier raids on the adjoining Spanish 
coast, but Tariq’s attack, aided by the Byzantine Governor of 
Ceuta, is generally regarded as the first major attempt by the 
Arabs to land on the Iberian peninsula. The name “Gibraltar” 
is a corruption of the Arabic words “Jabal Tariq” (Tariq’s 
mountain). A later name Jabal al Fath (The Mountain of Con- 
quest), found in some Arabic sources, never superseded it. It 
is extremely doubtful whether Gibraltar was anything more than 
a defence post until 1160 A.D. when the Almohad monarch ‘Abd 
el M’umin’ founded a city in the peninsula. This city contained 
mosques and palaces and elaborate water channels were con- 
structed in the Upper Rock to link up natural water supplies 
with the habitations and gardens beneath. There was also a 
communal cistern in the City, a windmill on the summit and 
well-designed defences. A contemporary writer compared 
Gibraltar of that time to a “club”, wielded by successive Mos- 
lems monarchs against the Christians who were slowly pushing 
south towards the Straits. 

Between 1309 and 1333, Gibraltar was held by the Spaniards, 
but in 1333 it was recaptured by the Marinid (Moroccan) mon- 
arch Abu I’Hassan and it is almost entirely from this period that 
the extant Moorish remains in Gibraltar belong, the “Moorish 
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Castle”, the “Moorish Bath’, defence works, water cisterns and 
look-out posts. Gibraltar was heavily refortified as a “Citadel of 
Islam”, but in spite of vast expenditure it was insufficient to pre- 
vent the City’s final fall in part brought about by constant dis- 
sension between the rulers of Morocco and Granada. 

The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on 
the 20th August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently 
became Patron Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock 
till 1704. Three years previously England and Holland had 
joined with Austria and the Holy Roman Empire in an alliance 
for a war against France and Spain, the war of the Spanish 
Succession. 

The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, arrived at 
the Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo- 
Dutch fleet. A landing force of about 1,800 British and Dutch 
marines was set ashore near the North Front. The marines 
made towards the town, the defenders found opposition was 
hopeless and on 24th July surrender was made. However, the 
Spaniards did not give up hope of recapturing the Rock, and the 
British forces were subjected to occasional sieges. The Great 
Siege, as it is called, may be said to date from 13th September 
1779, when the first gun was fired in the long struggle against 
the large Franco-Spanish army under the Duc de Crillon. 

The British Governor was General Augustus Eliott and under 
his tireless and able leadership the garrison, though out-num- 
bered by four to one, held out for three years, seven months and 


twelve days. Since 12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates 


were opened after the Great Siege, there has been no attempt 


to capture the Rock from the British. With the end of the . 


Napoleonic Wars, Gibraltar was able to make steady progress 
without threat of siege or large scale raids. ; 


Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the - 
strategic value of Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45, : 


when Gibraltar was a key point in the anti-submarine campaign - 


in both wars. Patrols went out to keep the Strait clear, and the 
bay was very important as an assembly point of convoys. The 
Dockyard worked at full pressure for the repairing of British 
and Allied warships. 


> 


The outstanding event of the second World War was the ° 
evacuation of almost the entire civil population in July/Novem- ' 
ber, 1940; some 16,700 people were sent to Great Britain and ' 
Northern Ireland. A repatriation scheme was begun in 1944 ‘ 


and completed in 1951. 


An important constitutional advance was made with the °* 


inauguration of the Legislative Council by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh in November, 1950. Details are given in 
the next chapter. 

The post-war years have been marked by considerable ex- 
pansion and progress in the social and in the economic spheres 
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In the social sphere the Government has taken an ever-increas- 
ing interest in the development of the Medical, Educationa!, 
Housing and Social Security Services. The Medical Services are 
now available for all on a scale of charges which takes into 
account the income of the patient while financial assistance is 
given to those requiring specialist treatment in Britain and else- 
where. Free education is provided up to the age of 15 and 
Scholarship schemes, both private and Government, were insti- 
tuted shortly after the return of the civilian population at the 
end of the war. The Education Ordinance enacted in 1950 
marked the firm establishment of the educational system evolved 
since 1945. Continued increase in the population also since the 
end of the war rendered necessary the initiation of large scale 
building projects on the part of the Government and although 
the problem is yet far from a satisfactory solution, much pro- 
gress has been made and the appearance of the Rock has under- 
gone a startling change with the emergence of large blocks of 
flats on every convenient site. Social Security Schemes, details 
of which are given under Chapter 7 were introduced by the 
enactment in 1952 of the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordin- 
ance and in 1956 of the Social Insurance and the Non-Contri- 
butory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinances. 


Since the war, too, Gibraltar has gained in importance from 
the R.A.F. aerodrome which is extensively used by civilian ope- 
rators and which combines with the existing and expanding land 
and sea travel facilities to make Gibraltar a centre of communi- 
cations for the Mediterranean and between Europe and Africa. 
Land communications have been hampered, since 1964, by the 
Spanish restrictions imposed at the frontier. 


The last few years have seen a number of changes and de- 
velopments in the economic sphere. Chief among these are the 
transformation of Gibraltar into an up-to-date and attractive 
tourist resort and shopping centre and the development cf the 
Port to provide modern facilities and thus attract even greater 
number of ships than in the past. 


Early in September, 1963, the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Decolonisation considered a proposal, sponsored by a 
number of members, that the future of Gibraltar should be dis- 
cussed between Britain and Spain. On the 17th September, the 
Committee having agreed that representatives from Gibraltar 
should appear before it as petitioners, the Chief Member of the 
Legislative Council and the Member for Education flew to New 
York to explain the wishes of the people of Gibraltar. 


The delegation made it clear to the Committee that Gibraltar 
had already achieved a very large measure of internal self-gov- 
ernment, that further constitutional changes were under dis- 
cussion, and that the ultimate aspiration of the people was to 
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achieve full internal self-government by means of a free asso— 
ciation with Britain. The suggestion that the sovereignty of 
Gibraltar should be discussed with Spain was vigorously resisted - 

On their return from New York the delegates were welcomec 
by a massive demonstration of support in which virtually the 
whole population took part. 

The debate was resumed in September, 1964. The repre— 
sentatives from Gibraltar once again made it clear to the Com- 
mittee that the people of Gibraltar had achieved a very large 
measure of internal self-government and that they wished to 
continue in close association with Britain. They again strongly 
resisted the Spanish claim to Gibraltar. 


On the 16th October, 1964, the Committee adopted a con- 
sensus—which did not, however, meet with the full agreement 
of either the British or the Australian delegates —to the effect 
that Britain and Spain should hold conversations in order to find 
a negotiated solution to the problems raised by Spain concerning: 
Gibraltar. On the 17th October, the Spanish Government began 
a series of restrictive measures at the Gibraltar frontier, which 
were later gradually intensified, and which compelled Britain to 
state that the conversations recommended by the Committee of 
24 could not be held so long as the Spanish attempt to influence 
the situation, through the application of the restrictions, conti- 
nued. Spanish measures against Gibraltar were subsequently 
intensified. 


In July 1965 the elected members in the Legislature agreed 
that, in the situation created by the Spanish restrictions, a poli- 
tical truce would be in the best interest of Gibraltar and a coali- 
tion was formed. 


Another result of the Spanish campaign, in the context of 
local politics, was the emergence of a movement for the integra- 
tion of Gibraltar with Britain. The question of Gibraltar’s future 
constitutional relationship with the mother country aroused 
great public interest and a number of alternative forms were 
suggested and debated in the Press and elsewhere. 


In November, the United Nations Fourth Committee, in the 
course of their consideration of the report of the Committee of 
24, began a debate on Gibraltar. The Chief Minister and his 
Deputy went to New York once again to be present during the 
discussions and to act as advisers on the situation in Gibraltar to 
the United Kingdom Mission to the United Nations. In Decem- 
isi ie a ey passed a resolution submitted to it by 

e Fo ommittee once again calli itai i 
hold talks on Gibraltar. gicsaias Ae acta ar 


An economic survey carried out by the Seni i 
Adviser to the Colonial Office was followed in ‘April, 1965, by ‘the 
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appointment of a Study Group of British architects, town-plan- 
ners and economists to carry out a detailed eoihe f of all aspects 
of the economy with a view to the preparation of a master plan 
for the comprehensive development of Gibraltar. As a result 
of di ions in London the sum of £1,000,000 was made avail- 
able over a three-year period under the Overseas Development 
and Service Act together with £200,000 in Exchequer loans if re- 
quired. A further special grant of £100,000 was made in re- 
cognition of the additional expenditure incurred as a result of 
Spanish measures. Local taxation measures were also intro- 
duced. 

In January, 1966, member countries of N.A.T.O. were in- 
formed that any of their aircraft which were assigned to 
N.A.T.O. duties would not be allowed to fly over Spanish terri- 
tory if bound for Gibraltar. This ban was later extended, in 
August, to apply to all British military aircraft, and was follow- 
ed, in September and October, by a number of complaints by the 
Spanish Government about alleged violations of Spanish air space 
north of the frontier fence. 

In September tourist excursions from Spain to Gibraltar 
were unofficially discouraged and the frontier gates were finally 
closed to all vehicular traffic in October. The ban on exports 
from Spain to Gibraltar was then also made complete by includ- 
ing fish, fruit and vegetables. 

In August, some 2,000 Spanish females formerly entering 
Gibraltar daily to work were prohibited from doing so by their 
own Government. 

The British Government, as in 1965, made a special grant 
of £100,000 in recognition of the additional expenditure incurred 
by the Gibraltar Government as a result of Spanish measures. 

Detailed consideration was given to the Report of the Study 
Group of architects, town-planners and economists which had 
been appointed in July, 1965, to carry out a survey of all aspects 
of the economy with a view to the comprehensive development 
of Gibraltar. From this Report the Government prepared its 
basic apart ana plan for the next four-year period. 

In October Mr. Fred Lee, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, visited Gibraltar for consultations on political and fin- 
ancial matters. During this visit he announced the British 
Government’s acceptance of the general objectives of the Gib- 
raltar Government’s development plan and the grant of a first 
instalment of £600,000 to enable an immediate start to be made. 

The first major development in the political field during 
1966 was the British Government’s decision to hold talks with 
Spain about Gibraltar. This decision was taken after the 1964 
consensus of the Committee of 24 to this effect had been en- 
dorsed by a resolution passed by the General Assembly in Dec- 
ember, 1965. 

The talks began in London on the 18th May, and, after the 
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first round, British Government officials taking part in the talks 


visited Gibraltar for further discussions. Further sessions of the — 
talks were held in July, September and October. Throughout . 
the talks the British Government made it clear that it had no ~ 


doubt about its sovereignty over Gibraltar and that it would pro- - 


tect the interests of the inhabitants. At the talks held in Octo- - 


ber the British Government proposed that the legal issues in the 


dispute should be referred to the International Court of Justice ~ 


at The Hague. This proposal was later rejected by Spain. 
In December, the question of Gibraltar, which had once 
again been under consideration by the Committee of 24, came 


before the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly. The ° 
Chief Minister and his Deputy appeared again as petitioners on - 
behalf of Gibraltar. Eventually a Resolution was adopted which - 
made specific reference to the need to take into account the in- . 
terests of the people of Gibraltar. The resolution, which both | 


Britain and Spain supported, called on Britain to expedite, in 
consultation with Spain, the decolonisation of Gibraltar and to 
report to the Committee of 24 not later than the next session 
of the Assembly. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


Constitution 

A new Constitution for Gibraltar came into force in August, 
1964. This was the result of talks held in Gibraltar in April of 
that year between Lord Lansdowne, the Minister of State for 
Colonial Affairs, and the unofficial members of the Legislative 
Council. The Constitution is contained in the Gibraltar (Con- 
stitution) Order, 1964. The purpose behind the changes in the 


Constitution was to enable the people of Gibraltar to enjoy a ° 


fuller control of internal affairs and this was achieved by making 
a number of changes in the structure of both the Legislative 
and the Executive Councils. 


Legislative Council 


The previous composition of the Legislative Council was 7 °% 


elected members, 2 nominated members and 3 official members, 
—the Permanent Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Fin- 
ancial Secretary. Under the new Constitution the system of 
nominated members was abolished; the number of elected mem- 
bers was increased to 11; the Permanent Secretary ceased to be 
a member of the Council, and the Chief Minister became the 
Leader of the House and was vested with the direction of Gov- 
ernment business. : 

As a result of the first elections held under the new Con- 
stitution, six of the elected members became Ministers (5 of 
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them being members of the Association for the Advancement of 
Civil Rights and one being an independent) and the remaining 
five (all independents) became the opposition. 


The Legislative Council was inaugurated’ by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh on 23rd November, 1950. In addi- 
tion to the 11 elected and 2 official members there is a Speaker 
who is appointed by the Governor. The formal assent of the 
Governor is required to all legislation, which also remains sub- 
ject to disallowance by the Crown. Bills of certain classes may 
not be assented to without the prior concurrence of the Crown, 
conveyed through the Secretary of State. 


The normal life of the Legislative Council is five years. 
Elections for the Legislative Council and the franchise are regu- 
lated by local legislation, the relevant statute being the Elections 
Ordinance, 1950. Subject to certain exceptions and to compli- 
ance with provisions relating to registration, the franchise is 
exercisable by all adult British Subjects and citizens of the Re- 
public of Ireland who have been ordinarily resident in Gibraltar 
for a continuous period of twelve months ending on the qualify- 
ing date for registration as an elector. The Ordinance contains 
provision for the registration of electors who during part or the 
whole of the qualifying period were resident in neighbouring 
Spanish territory. Members of the Armed Forces not domiciled 
in Gibraltar, are, however, excluded. The system of proportional 
representation is used in voting. The Ordinance contains pro- 
vision for the conduct of elections, the presentation of election 
petitions, the limitation of candidates’ expenses, election offences, 
and other connected matters. It applies generally to elections 
for the City Council also, save that the system of proportional 
representation is not used. 

The fifth election for the Legislative Council was held on 9th 
September, 1964. Fifteen candidates were nominated for the 
eleven available seats. 10,342 votes were polled out of a total 
electorate of 13,564 the proportion of registered electors who 
voted being 76.3%. ; 


Gibralter Council 


The former Executive Council — which consisted of the 
Governor as President, the Deputy Fortress Commander, the 
Permanent’ Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial 
Secretary as ex officio members and four elected members of 
the Legislative Council—was re-named the Gibraltar Council and 
its composition was altered by the addition of one more elected 
member, thus providing an unofficial majority. Of the five 
elected members in the Council, one is the Chief Minister—who 
is the elected member of the Legislative Council who, ‘in the 
judgment of the Governor, is most likely to command the great- 
est measure of confidence among the other elected members— 
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and the remaining four are appointed by the Governor, after 
consultation with the Chief Minister. 


Council of Ministers 
Before the enactment of the new Constitution, elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council had been “associated” with Gov- | 
ernment Departments under an unofficial arrangement which en- - 
abled members to work closely with heads of Government De- | 
partments both on policy matters and on matters of administra- | 
tion. Under the new Constitution this arrangement was formally . 
recognised and members associated with departments became . 
responsible Ministers. ; 
Another former unofficial arrangement, the Council of Mem- , 
bers, enabled those of the elected members who were also mem- - 
bers of Executive Council to discuss among themselves those 
domestic issues which were referred to them by the Governor . 
prior to consideration and ratification in full Executive Council. - 
The new Constitution formally converted the Council of Members 
into a Council of Ministers presided over by the Chief Minister. - 
Matters falling within the responsibility of Ministers now norm- - 
ally go direct to the Council of Ministers, which also deals with - 
such other matters as may be referred to it by the Gibraltar 
Council. The Council’s recommendations on matters of purely 
oe concern are as a general rule endorsed by the Gibraltar — 
ouncil. : 
The Council of Ministers consists of those Ministers who are 
members of the Gibraltar Council together with such other Minis- 
ters as may be designated by the Chief Minister. Following the 
elections in September, 1964, a Council of Ministers consisting of ~ 
the Chief Minister and 5 other Ministers was formed. While © 
Ministers are collectively responsible to the Legislative Council - 
with respect to any matters with which they are charged, the - 
general direction and control of the Government are vested in _ 
the Gibraltar Council. The latter is thus, in effect, the “Govern- 
ment of Gibraltar” and when the term “Government” is used 
collectively in relation to Ministers in the Legislative Council, it 
denotes those elected members who, in the Legislature, pursue - 
the policies agreed or endorsed by the Gibraltar Council. i 
In July, 1965, following consultations between the Govern- ¢. 
ment and Opposition members, agreement was reached on the 
formation of a coalition. While differences existed between the 
two groups on a number of internal matters, there was no divi- 
sion of opinion on the policy in relation to the Spanish restric- ~ 
tions and on the desire to maintain and strengthen Gibraltar’s 
connections with Britain. It was therefore decided to form a . 
coalition which would be maintained for so long as circumstances * 
warranted its continuation. A number of changes in the alloca- * 
tion of ministerial responsibility for Government departments ° 
were made as the result of the coalition arrangements. 
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City Council 

Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council compris- 
ing 11 members. Four Councillors are appointed by the Gover- 
tor and must include one representative each of the Naval, Mili- 
tary and Air Forces (the Service Departments in Gibraltar being 
ratepayers) holding office during the Governor’s pleasure. The 
fourth nominated member is a Government official who main- 
tains liaison between the Government and the Municipality. Se- 
ven Councillors are elected and hold office for three years. Can- 
didates for election must have the usual voters’ qualifications, 
but are ineligible if they are servants of the City Council or (with 
certain exceptions) Government servants. Nine candidates were 
nominated for the City Council election held on the 1st Decem- 
ber, 1965. Of the seven persons elected 6 had previously served 
in the Council. Four belonged to the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Civil Rights and three were independents. 

The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. 
It is responsible, for instance, for fire prevention, enforcing pub- 
lic health measures, maintaining highways, supervising the public 
markets, providing water, electricity, gas and a telephone ser- 
vice, and issuing vehicle, driving, and dog licences. 


Administrative Appointments 
Government officers are appointed by the Governor, on the 
recommendation of the Public Service Commission, appoint- 
ments to the higher offices being made by the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations on the selection of the Ministry of 
Overseas Development. The principal executive officers are the 
Permanent Secretary, Attorney-General, Financial Secretary, 
Administrative Secretary, Medical Administrator, Chief Educa- 
tion Officer, Director of Labour and Social Security, Commis- 
sioner of Police, Captain of the Port, and Commissioner of Lands 
and Works most of whom are Gibraltarians. On the Judicial 
side there is a Chief Justice for the Supreme Court, a Judge for 
the Court of First Instance and a Stipendiary Magistrate for the 
‘tes’ Court. In the absence of the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate his place is usually taken by local citizens who have been 
appointed Justices of the Peace. Details of the judicial system 
will be found in Part II, Chapter 9. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 

The Police carried out 25 inspections during the year; these 
included testing and adjustments of weights and measures be- 
longing to Government Departments, vendors, shops, market 
stalls, petrol stations, etc. 
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Chapter 5: Reading List 


ABBOT, W. C 


CONN, S. 


DRINKWATER, Col. J 


ELLICOTT, J. T. 
and D. M. 


FRERE, Sir B. H. T. 
GARRATT, G. T. 

HOWES, Dr. H. W. 
HOWES, Dr. H. W. 


KENYON, Major- 
General E. R. 


LOPEZ DE AYALA, 
IGNACIO 


MONTERO, FRANCISCO. 


MARIA 

H.M.S.0., LONDON 
(Miscellaneous No. 12 
(1965)) 

H.M.S.0., LONDON 
(Miscellaneous No. 13 
(1966)) 

H.M.S.0., LONDON 
(Miscellaneous No. 6 
(1967)) 


An introduction of the Documents re- 
lating to the International Status of 
Gibraltar 1704-1934. London, Mac- 
millan, 1935. 

Gibraltar in British Diplomacy in the 
Eighteenth Century. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. 

A History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. New Edition. London, 
1905. (This is the classic description 
of the Great Siege by one who served 
at the time in Gibraltar). 

An Ornament to the Almeida, being 
the story of the Gibraltar City Hall. 
Published by the authors and printed 
by Grosvenor Press, Portsmouth, 
1950. 

Guide to the Flora of Gibraltar and 
the Neighbourhood. Gibraltar, 1910. 
Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. 
London. Cape, 1939. 

The Story of Gibraltar. London, 
Philip Tacey, 1946. 

The Gibraltarian. The origin and de- 
velopment of the population of Gib- 
raltar from 1704. Colombo, City 
Press, 1951. 

Gibraltar under Moor, Spaniard and 
Briton. Edited and revised by Lieut.- 
Col. H. A. Sansom. London, Me- 
thuen, 1938, 


Historia de Gibraltar. Madrid, 1782. 


rel ade ties de Gibraltar y de su Campo. 
Ca 

Gibraltar, Recent Differences with 
Spain (Cmnd. 2632) April, 1965. 


Gibraltar, Talks with Spain (Cmnd. 
3131) May, October, 1966. 


Further Documents on Gibraltar 
ese 3325) October 1966-June 
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APPENDIX XIV 


PRISON STATISTICS 


(a) POPULATION 


In custody on Receptions Discharges In custody on 
31.12.66 during 1967 during 1967 31.12.67 
7 70 67 10 


(b) DAILY AVERAGES 


Total Daily Convicted Daily Average Daily Average 
Average Females Unconvicted Males 
8.59 Nil 85 7.74 


(c) RELIGIONS 


Roman Church of Mahometan Evangelist No Religion 
Catholic England 
37 15 11 2 5 
Total 70 


(ad) AGE GROUP 


Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 
16 to to to 50 

Years 20 years 25 years 50 years Years Total 
2 8 35 25 - 70 


a 


(e) NATIONALITIES 


British (U.K.) 
Gibraltarians 
American 
Moroccan 
Spanish 
Canadian 
Danish 
Germans 


Total ... 
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LAT. 36° 0YN — RAINGAUGE 10 FT, ABOVE M.S.L. 
——— 


MEANS 
YEAR 1967 sLATIVE CLOUD AMOUN' 
OMIDITY d 
3R CENT) (OKTAS) 


Fixed i Hours (GMT) 


Month 09’ 15) 21) 08’ 08; 15/ 21 


JANUARY ----° 82 66) 78) 30, 41, 42) 34 
FEBRUARY -- 81, 73| 83 | 46/53) 51) 42 
MARCH ..----7° 7% 6| Mi 32) 37 35) 24 
APRIL o.ee000** 75; 59, 77 39 50! 45) 30 


61; 7] 31| 39; 32) 29 
64; 82] 37: 35) 30] 27 
58; 79) 18) 25) 11) 14 
60! 77 | 25] 26; 17) 19 
SEPTEMBER --i75, 61/ 75|| 27) 36| 36| 27 
OCTOBER ..--- ‘go: 67| 81] 31| 37| s2/ 24 
46| 46| 49] 46 


DECEMBER -{74. 63; 72] 20| 28! 31| 19 
| 
vs % q ae sf he - - 


YEAR ....eeee 7: 6. 79! 32] 38| 34] 28 


Ex-Officio Members— 


The Hon. Attorney-General (C. B. O'Beirne, 
Esq., C.B.E., Q. C.). 
The Hon. the Financial Secretary 
(E. H. Davis, Esq., O.B.E.). 
Clerk of the Council—J. L. Pitaluga, Esq., M.B.E. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
Composed of all the Ministers elected to Legislative Council. 
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APPENDIX XX 


Text of the announcement made in the House 
of Commons on the 14th June, 1967, by 
Mrs. Judith Hart, M.P., Minister of State for 
Commonwealth Affairs 


The House will recall that on 20th December, 1966, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations adopted a Resolution, 
No. 2231 (XXD), calling upon Britain and Spain to continue their 
negotiations about Gibraltar, taking into account the interests of 
the people of Gibraltar and asking Britain, in consultation with 

ite the decolonisation of Gibraltar. Spain voted 
for this Resolution. So also did Britain, with the statement, by 
our Permanent Representative at the United Nations, that Bri- 
tain could never agree that decolonisation would mean the in- 
corporation of Gibraltar into Spain against the wishes of its peo- 
ple, and also that nothing could prejudge the question of the 
type of decolonisation which would best fit the circumstances of 
Gibraltar. 

We have been considering our policy towards Gibraltar in 
the light of this Resolution. In doing so we must have regard 
to the relevant provisions of the Charter of the United Nations, 
in particular article 73 which expresses the principle that the 
interests of the inhabitants of a non-self-governing territory are 
paramount. We must also have regard to our obligation under 
the Treaty of Utrecht. 

As the House knows, we duly arranged to hold talks with 
the Spanish Government in pursuance of the U.N. Resolution. 
The first meeting between delegations of the two countries was 
to have taken place in London in April. We greatly deplored 
the action of the Spanish Government in announcing, on the eve 
of the talks, new restrictions plainly aimed against the economy 
of Gibraltar. Such action was in clear conflict with the terms 
of the General Assembly’s Resolution, which regretted the occur- 
rence of acts which had prejudiced the progress of the previous 
Anglo-Spanish negotiations. The talks were postponed in order 
to enable us to consider the new situation. As Hon. Members 
know, we raised the matter in the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation and have also attempted to resolve the problem in 
bilateral talks with the Spanish Government. We are taking 
steps to bring the matter before the Council of I.C.A.O. once 
more, this time as a dispute under Article 84 of the Chicago 
Convention. I should prefer not to go further at this stage into 
the international aspect of the problem, which is primarily a 
matter for my Rt. Hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary. 

But we should not be deterred by this dispute or by the 
difficulties which Spain has made over the holding of talks from 
pursuing the objectives of the U.N. Resolution. 
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I must repeat H.M.G.’s firm belief that decolonisation cannot 
consist in the transfer of one population, however small, to the 
rule of another country, without regard to their own opinions 
and interests. We therefore think that the next step in pur- 
suance of the United Nations Resolution should be to give the 
people of Gibraltar an opportunity to express their views, by a 
formal and deliberate act, on what would best serve their in- 
terests. 

H.M.G. have accordingly decided that a Referendum should 
be held in Gibraltar in which the people of Gibraltar should be 
invited to say which of the following alternative courses would 
best serve their interests: 


A. To pass under Spanish sovereignty in accordance with 
the terms proposed by the Spanish Government to 
: H.M.G. on 18th May 1966; or 
B. Voluntarily to retain their link-with Britain, with demo- 
cratic local institutions and with Britain retaining its 
present responsibilities. 


If the majority of the people of Gibraltar vote in favour 
of the first alternative, H.M.G. will be ready to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Spanish Government accordingly. 

If the majority of the people of Gibraltar vote in favour of 
the second alternative, H.M.G. will regard this choice as con- 
stituting, in the circumstances of Gibraltar, a free and voluntary 
relationship of the people of Gibraltar with Britain. H.M.G. 
will thereafter discuss with the Representatives of the people of 
ee appropriate constitutional changes which may be de- 
sired. 

If the majority vote for the second alternative, provision 
will also be made for the people of Gibraltar to retain the right 
at any future time to express by a free and democratic choice 
the desire to modify their status by joining with Spain, in which 
event H.M.G. would be ready to approach the Spanish Govern- 
ment accordingly. 

H.M.G. attach great importance to the Referendum being 
held in conditions of complete impartiality. We wish the people 
of Gibraltar to be able to think calmly where their interests lie 
and to express their choice free from pressures of any kind. We 
are bringing our intention to the notice of the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations and we should much welcome the presence 
of any observer he might wish to send to Gibraltar during the 
Referendum proceedings. We are ready to welcome an observer 
from Spain too and to give the Spanish Government facilities 
to explain their own proposals to the people of Gibraltar if they 
so wish. We also have in mind to invite observers from one or 

two other Commonwealth countries. Oo 
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It is our intention to hold this Referendum as soon as suit- 
able arrangements have been made for the registration of per- 
sons entitled to vote. These arrangements will necessarily take 
some time. Our present expectation is that the Referendum 


will be held early in September. 
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Part I Chapter 9: Police, Immigration, page 56 
for 117,891 substitute 117,819 in line 4 


Part II Chapter 14: Cultural Activities, page 86 
include the following new section 


CAVE EXPLORATION 


Explorations in a cave on the East side of the Rock resulted 
in the discovery of some dnieoreant rock engravings which are 
being investigated by archaeologists in London. 


The se very were carried out during the summer by 
members of the Cave Research Group of the Gibraltar Society. 
The initial discovery was made on the 30th May, 1966. On the 
6th August, 1966, a further visit was made to the cave with the 
express object of undertaking a series of observations as out- 
lined by archaeologists who had been consulted and particularly 
to take impressions and photographs of the engravings. 


The archaeologists who have been consulted believe that the | 
Gibraltar carvings appear to refer to the early phase of Old 
Stone Age, or Palaelithic, cave-art, going back perhaps to the 
French Aurignacian period, i.e., between 30,000 and 40,000 years 
ago. The engravings would therefore be ascribable to a date 
between the Mousterian of Forbes Quarry, where the Gibraltar 
Skull was found, Devil’s Tower Cave, and the Magdalenian of 
Gorham’s Cave. This opinion would have to be supported by 
other evidence such as stone implements and other faunal 
remains. 


Whether or not this. will be confirmed, or if the sculpturings 
are eventually assigned to less remote antiquity, it is certain 
that such figures as those of the fishes are of the utmost interest 
and are very rare in pre-historic cave-art. The archaeologists 
consulted by the Gibraltar Museum know of only one other 
example from any site South of the Pyrenees. The figures of 
man,, conceivably hunters, appear to be perfectly in keeping 
with other work performed by prehistoric man. 


Part III Chapter 3: Administration—Legislative Council, page 105 
for “new” substitute “1964” in line 4. 
CHAPTER 7 — Social Security 
Under 11 — NomContributory Schemes page 45 


Insert new paragraph 
“(8) Unemployment Benefit” 
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PART I. 
General Review 


In June, 1967, when announcing the decision to hold a 
Referendum in Gibraltar, the British Government had stated 
that if the majority of the people of Gibraltar voted in favour 
of retaining their link with Britain, appropriate constitutional 
changes which might be desired would be discussed with the 
representatives of the people of Gibraltar. The Minister of State 
at the Commonwealth Office, Lord Shepherd, visited Gibraltar in 
February for preliminary discussions with elected members of 
the Legislative Council and other representative bodies prior to 
the more formal talks later in the year. 


Early in March the committee of Elected Members of the 
Legislative Council which had been considering proposals for 
constitutional changes pager its report. During April a num- 
ber of meetings were held between the Chief Minister and De- 
puty Chief Minister and representatives of the Integration with 
Britain Party to discuss the recommendations in the Constitution 
Committee’s Report. A joint communique issued on the 4th May 
listed five principles on which agreement had been reached. 


In April a group of six Gibraltarians, calling themselves 
“The Doves”, published articles suggesting that the only solu- 
tion to Gibraltar’s difficulties lay in a negotiated settlement be- 
tween Britain and Spain and setting out proposals for such a 
settlement. These suggestions were unanimously rejected by the 
elected members of the Legislative Council and by the Integra- 
tion with Britain Party on the grounds that a settlement would 
be acceptable to the Spanish Government only if sovereignty 
were to be transferred to them and that such a transfer would 
be unacceptable to the people of Gibraltar. The publication of 
the proposals led to an outbreak of violence which resulted in 
some damage to property belonging to members of the group. A 
number of prosecutions followed, and a Commission of Inquiry 
into the disturbances was subsequently set up by the Governor. 


On the 6th May the Spanish Government closed the frontier 
with Gibraltar to all persons except Spanish nationals entering 
Gibraltar daily to work and civilian residents of Gibraltar who 
wished to apply for special passes to cross the frontier. This was 
a further move in the economic isolation of Gibraltar and was 
aimed at cutting off those tourists who, since the closing of the 
frontier to vehicles in October, 1966, were entering Gibraltar on 
foot. The only remaining unrestricted communication with 
Spain was the ferry across the bay to Algeciras, 
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Later in the year, during the peak of the tourist season, new 
Spanish instructions about the import and export of goods from 
Algeciras gave rise to difficulties and delays for tourists wishing 
to visit Gibraltar on the ferry. The matter was taken up by the 
British Government with the Spanish Government in August. 

On the 6th May the Chief Minister and Deputy Chief Mini- 
ster left for London for further preliminary talks on the Con- 
stitution and to discuss the latest restrictions at the frontier. 
The talks were continued during a visit to Gibraltar later in the 
month by Mr. George Thomson, Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Affairs. During the visit Mr. Thomson received a memo- 
randum addressed to him by the representative bodies of Gib- 
raltar requesting measures to be taken to counteract the effects 
of Spanish restrictions and reiterating the five principles pre- 
viously agreed upon by the elected members and the Integration 
with Britain Party. 

At the end of his visit Mr. Thomson gave an undertaking 
that, within the total number of vouchers available for the whole 
Commonwealth under the Commonwealth Immigrants Act, all 
the Gibraltarians who wished to go to Britain would be able to 
do so. He announced also the appointment of a Mission to re- 
view Gibraltar’s manpower requirements. 

(The two members of the mission were Lord Beeching and 
Lord Delacourt-Smith, who arrived in Gibraltar for their first 
visit in August.) 

The formal constitutional talks opened on the 16th July and 
ended on the 24th. They were held in Gibraltar under the chair- 
manship of the Minister of State at the Commonwealth Office, 
Lord Shepherd, and were attended by all the elected members of 
the Legislative Council and City Council and by representatives of 
the Integration with Britain Party (the only political party not 
represented in either Council). The main points on which agree- 
rent was reached are set out in Part III, Chapter 3, Administra- 

ion. 

Two announcements were made during the year about fur- 
ther assistance to Gibraltar by the British Government. In 
February the Ministry of Overseas Development announced a 
grant of £1,036,000 to help finance the building of 560 flats over 
a four-year period. In December the Ministry stated that a sum 
of £600,000 would be provided for further hotel development 
over a similar period. The completion of the hotel development 
projects proposed would result in an increase of approximately 
2,000 in the number of tourist beds available in Gibraltar. 
Among these projects was the construction of 138 chalets in a 
holiday centre on the eastern side of the Rock, which were ex- 
pected to be ready for occupation in April, 1969. 


Improvements of tourist amenities during the year included 
the completion, in March, of a large Piazza in the centre of the 
City while work commenced on another Piazza in July. Three 
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other schemes in the second phase of the Tourist Development 
Programme, including improvements to beaches, were started 
during the year. Considerable assistance in the improvement of 
amenities was given by the Royal Engineers stationed on the 
Rock. A Gibraltar Tourist Office in London was opened in May, 
while a new Tourist Information Centre was provided in Main 


t. 

A new Secondary School for over 300 pupils was opened by 
Lord Shepherd during his visit to Gibraltar in February. The 
school was intended to form the basis for the building of a com- 
prehensive school complex. Work continued on the construction 
of a new wing to the St. Bernard’s Hospital, to provide 77 addi- 
tional rooms, financed by the John Mackintosh Trust, and on the 
building of a new water distilling plant which, when ready, will 
produce 225,000 gallons a day. 

The Minister of Defence paid a visit to Gibraltar in May as 
part of his tour of British Services stationed in the Mediterra- 
nean. General Sir Robert Bray, Deputy Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe, also visited Gibraltar in May. Other visitors to 
Gibraltar during the year included Members of Parliament and 
Mr. James Mancham, leader of the Democratic Party of the 
Seychelles. 

Sir Darrell Bates, Permanent Secretary to the Government 
of Gibraltar since 1953, left Gibraltar on retirement in October 
and was succeeded by Mr. T. Oates, former High Commissioner 
in Aden. In December it was announced that General Sir Gerald 
Lathbury would be completing his term of office as Governor in 
the Spring of 1969 and that he would be succeeded by Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Varyl Begg, former Chief of Naval Staff and 
First Sea Lord. 

In March the Royal Highland Fusiliers took over from the 
Royal Warwickshire Fusiliers on completion of their six-month 
tour of service in Gibraltar. The R.H.F. were themselves reliev- 
ed, towards the end of the year, by the 2nd Battalion the Royal 
Anglian Regiment. 

An election to the City Council was due to be held in Decem- 
ber but, in view of the impending merger with the Government, 
which had been agreed on at the Constitutional talks, the life of 
the Council was extended by an Ordinance passed in October. Sir 
Walter Coutts, former Governor-General of Uganda, was appoint- 
ed to advise on the administrative arrangements required for the 
merger. He paid a preliminary visit to Gibraltar in December. 

On the 18th December the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions passed a resolution calling on Britain and Spain to enter 
into negotiations and requesting Britain to “terminate the Colo- 
nial situation in Gibraltar not later than 1st October, 1969. 
The United Kingdom voted against the resolution which, as Bri- 
tain’s representative emphasised, was contrary to the principle in 
Chapter XI of the United Nations Charter that the interests of the 
inhabitants are paramount. 
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PART II. 


Chapter 1: Population 


Up to the end of the Great Siege, the size, and indeed, from 
time to time, the nationality, of the population of Gibraltar was 
subject primarily to the exigencies of war. Whenever Gibraltar 
changed hands the entire conquered population always made a 
point of leaving Gibraltar, and the conquerors had to introduce 
new blood not only for the purposes of defence but also to main- 
tain Gibraltar as a town. 


Although there is archaeological evidence that pre-historic 
man lived in Gibraltar, the first settlement for which there is any 
historical evidence is that which took place when the Moors lan- 
ded at Gibraltar under Tariq ibn Zeyad in 711. This first settle- 
ment was in fact the foundation of Gibraltar, the name itself, it 
is generally agreed, being derived from the Arabic “Jebel Ta- 
riq’ or Mountain of Tariq. As the original inhabitants, the 
Moors were responsible for the construction of the first fortifica- 
tions and dwellings and, during their uninterrupted stay of near- 
ly 600 years, they extended these until, by the time of the first 
Spanish occupation, Gibraltar had become an important and 
extremely well fortified citadel. 


The first change in population occurred in 1309 when Gib- 
raltar was taken by the Spaniards after a siege lasting about a 
month. The defenders surrendered subject to the condition 
that they should be returned to North Africa and, when this had 
been arranged, King Ferdinand the Fourth of Castille, aware of 
the strategic value of Gibraltar in the wars with the Moors, ord- 
ered the fortifications to be repaired and a strong garrison to be 
maintained in the town. He then appointed a Mayor and other 
officials to govern the town and, in an effort to attract popula- 
tion, he decreed that all its inhabitants should be exempt from 
military service and from the payment of all royal taxes and 
duties, that the boundaries of Gibraltar should be the same as 


they were when it was held by the Moors, and that Gibraltar’ 


should be a sanctuary for criminals escaping from justice whose 
crimes would be pardoned if they resided there for a year and 
a day. 


24 years later the Moors laid siege to Gibraltar and after 4} 
months the town was surrendered, on the condition, once 
again, that all the inhabitants should be allowed to leave. 


Four sieges later, in 1462, Gibraltar was taken by the Spa- 
niards and again it was a condition of the surrender that all the 
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inhabitants should be permitted to leave. It is not clear, in the 
confusion arising from the disputes among Spanish noblemen 
besieging the city, whether this condition was in fact fulfilled, 
but it is certain that the conquerors once again had difficulty in 
finding enough people to reside in Gibraltar, both because of 
the continued threat of invasion from North Africa and because 
of disputes about the ownership of Gibraltar between the King 
of Castille and the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the latter actually 
laying siege to Gibraltar in 1467 and capturing it from the 
King’s representative. Eventually, in 1501, Gibraltar was for- 
mally taken over by Ferdinand and Isabella but conditions were 
still not ripe for the establishment of a stable resident popula- 
tion and they found it necessary to turn Gibraltar for a time into 
a penal settlement to which convicts sentenced in Granada to life 
imprisonment were sent. In 1506 the Duke of Medina Sidonia 
again laid siege to Gibraltar and in 1540 some 2,000 Turks raid- 
ed and looted the town taking away a number of captives. The 
danger of further attacks continued to be feared until about 
1620 after which began a relatively peaceful period of Gibral- 
tar’s history in the course of which the population grew to some 
5,000 persons. 


In 1704 the British captured Gibraltar and once again the 
Spanish population left the town and settled in the neighbouring 
countryside. Only a small number of Spaniards and about 30 
Genoese families remained. 


For some 25 years after the British capture there was a dan- 
ger that SALT might be made to recapture Gibraltar—in fact 
the Spaniards laid i to it immediately after the British cap- 
ture and again in 1727—and once again therefore there was lit- 
tle opportunity for the establishment and growth of a civilian 
population. However, after the siege of 1727 there was a quieter 
period, lasting until the Great Siege of 1779, in the course of 
which the main elements of the present population were firmly 
established. By 1753 for instance there was a civilian popula- 
tion of 434 British, 597 Genoese, 575 Jews, 185 Spaniards and 25 
Portuguese, a total of 1,816. The military population at the time 
was about 4,500 of whom some 1,500 were women and children. 


At this time, the English element in the population consisted 
mainly of time expired soldiers; the Jewish element came main- 
ly from Morocco and was due to the trading activity with that 
country, the Genoese element was due to contacts through sail- 
ors plying the Mediterranean at a time when Genoa was a great 
sea-faring and commercial city; while the Spanish element in- 
cluded a number who returned across the border. 


1779 saw the beginning of the Great Siege by the Spanish and 
French. Owing to the scarcity of food, civilians were encoura- 
ged to leave Gibraltar and a number of them did so, returning, 
together with a new influx, after the end of the Siege, so that, by 
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1787, the civilian population had increased to 3,386. This figure 
was doubled shortly after the beginning of the 19th century and 
the main element both in the existing population and among the 
newcomers was undoubtedly Genoese. This sudden numerous 
influx consisted of Genoese refugees from the Napoleonic wars 
who, unwilling to live under French rule, had chosen to leave 
their homes and settle in Gibraltar. One may note the curious 
parallel between the reasons for the departure of the Spanish 
population in 1704—and, indeed, of former populations of Gib- 
raltar — and the motives which led to the arrival of the new 
settlers. 

The end of the Napoleonic wars meant the beginning of the 
real commercial development of Gibraltar and a period of great 
prosperity with a consequent increase in population, which, by 
1814, numbered 10,136. By this time the town and its civilian 
population were firmly established as such, and while Gibraltar 
continued to be primarily a fortress the civilian inhabitants were 
no longer merely serving the needs of the garrison but were en- 
gaged in considerable external trade. With the main foundations 
of the population already laid, the concept of a Gibraltarian 
population, as distinct from ea Sagan living in Gibraltar, came 
into being about this time. For the purposes of classification in 

pulation registers, the distinction was now made between na- 
ives of Gibraltar and those living in Gibraltar on permits ins- 
tead of, as formerly, according to religion or place of origin. 


By 1826 the population had increased to 15,480 civilians. 
These were preaminenily of Genoese extraction, (it is interest- 
ing to note that there was a Genoese Consul in Gibraltar as early 
as 1716) the next two largest elements — apart from British — 
being Portuguese and Spanish, of whom many came from Minor- 
ca owing to the latter’s former connection with Britain. 


The proclamation of a new charter of justice and the grant 
of civil liberties in 1830 was legal recognition of the actual de- 
velopment of a civilian population and commercial community 
which had been taking place for some years. During the mid- 
19th century the population fluctuated around 16,000-17,000. 


The growth of the population in the second half of the cen- 
tury led to the enactment of legislation to require British sub- 
jects, other than those born in Gibraltar, to obtain permits to re- 
side in Gibraltar, a requirement previously applied only to 
aliens. Thus the concept of the Gibraltarian, as distinct from 
British subjects of United Kingdom or other origin, which had 
already been established in fact at the beginning of the century, 
was given legal definition. 


At the beginning of the 20th century the civilian population 
teached a peak of over 20,000 the average total thereafter, 
and up to the beginning of the second world war, remaining at 
about 18,000. While Gibraltar played a valuable part in the first 
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world war, there was no major disturbance of population, but in 
1939, as in 1789, the brs pened of war were once again felt. In 
1940 all women and children were evacuated, the majority of 
them to Britain. Repatriation began in 1944 and the first post- 
war census, taken in 1951, showed a total civilian population of 
22,848 which ten years later had increased to 24,075. 


In 1965, the population was increased by the influx of some 
800 persons formerly residing in neighbouring Spanish towns 
and compelled, as a result of the Spanish restrictions, to take up 
residence in Gibraltar. The estimated civilian population at the 
end of 1968 was 26,007. 


The law governing the right to reside in Gibraltar has been 
amended from time to time over the years. Under a new Gib- 
raltarian Status Ordinance enacted in 1962, a Register of Gib- 
raltarians was established and a Gibraltarian was defined as a 
person whose name is entered in the Register. Birth in Gibraltar 
before the 30th June, 1925, or legitimate male descent from a 
person so born, are the principal qualifications for registration 
though provision is made for the registration of persons meeting 
other qualifications mainly those establishing a close connection 
‘with Gibraltar. 


The remarkable expansion of the city of Gibraltar, particu- 
‘arly in trade and tourism, and the political development of the 
city reflect the achievement of a firmly-established civilian popu- 
lation, compounded of a number of different elements, owing 
much to its various ethnological origins, greatly influenced by 
British law, government and politics, and strongly welded into a 
cohesive community with a deep sense of unity. 

Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix I. 


Chapter 2: Employment, Occupations, 
Wages and Labour Organisations 


Labour Force — Supply and Demand 

The labour force available from the resident population is 
insufficient to meet the demand, particularly with the many 
existing and projected development works. A substantial part 
of the labour force, therefore, consists of alien non-domiciled 
workers, the majority of whom live in neighbouring Spanish 
territory and who enter daily by land from La Linea or by sea 
from Algeciras, under frontier documents issued and control- 
ted by the authorities on both sides of the frontier. 


Since 1954, the Spanish Authorities, for political reasons, 
have been imposing restrictions on the issue of new frontier 
asses. Further restrictions on the movement of workers be- 
een Spain and Gibraltar have been imposed since October, 


1964, when Spain’s campaign to gain territorial sovereignty over 
Gibraltar was intensified, with the result that, through unrepla- 
ced wastage and actual withdrawals of frontier passes, the 
numbers of such workers from this source (for centuries an ar- 
rangement of mutual benefit to both Gibraltar and neighbour- 
ing Spanish territory) have been significantly reduced. 


Notwithstanding, and in spite of the Spanish restrictions, 
there has been little unsatisfied demand, as employment 
permits have been readily granted to non-Spanish labour 
to enter Gibraltar on short-term residential contracts. 
This influx has to a great extent met the demand. In 
addition, the demand for labour has been reduced by the intro- 
duction of increased mechanisation. 

In the latter half of 1968 a two-man mission composed of 
Lord Beeching and Lord Delacourt-Smith visited Gibraltar to 
review the territory’s man-power requirements. 


Employment Policy 


The employment policy of the Government of Gibraltar is 
to ensure priority of opportunity of employment to Gibraltar- 
ians. To achieve this, in a territory as small as Gibraltar, it 
has been necessary to restrict the right of entry and residence 
in Gibraltar for purposes of employment, and the Control of 
Employment Ordinance prohibits the employment of non-Gib- 
raltarians, whether British or Alien, without a pot issued by 
the Director of Labour & Social Security. Such permits are is- 
sued freely in present circumstances if there are no suitable 
Gibraltarian workers available and willing to take up the em- 
ployment. The policy is carried out by the Central Employment 
Exchange as a complement to its normal service of placing peo- 
ple in employment. 


Insured Labour Force 


Persons engaged under a contract of service, including all 
those employed in manual labour as well as non-manual work- 
ers, are required to be compulsorily insured (see Chapter 7) 
and the main manpower statistics are derived from the ex- 
change of insurance cards at the beginning of each year. 

The total number of insured persons at the end of 1968 
was 12,115. 

__It is estimated that, in addition, there are some 3,000 do- 
miciled persons in gainful occupation who are self-employed or 
who opted out of the Social Insurance Scheme when the earn- 
Ings limit of £500 was abolished on the 1st January, 1968. 


Industrial Distribution of the Labour Force 


Gibraltar has no agriculture or other natural resources and 
Opportunities for employment are provided mainly by the Offi- 
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cial Employers (the Government of Gibraltar, the Ministry of 
Defence, the Ministry of Public Building and Works and_ the 
iy Council) and by the wholesale or retail trades, the hotel 
and catering trades, shipping services and the building indus- 
try. 


Unemployment 


The policy of priority in opportunity of employment for 
Gibraltarians ensures that unemployment among able-bodied 
males is kept to a minimum. The majority of those so regis- 
tered are either physically handicapped or elderly persons. 


The unemployment figures in respect of frontier workers 
discharged from employment in Gibraltar are insignificant. 
These workers are issued with special permits (which have no 
time limit) to enable them to enter Gibraltar daily during the 
week, and report at the Central Employment Exchange for pos- 
sible re-employment. 


All unemployed workers who regularly prove unemploy- 
ment at the Central Employment Exchange are granted credits 
in respect of contributions under the Social Insurance Scheme, 
and if they satisfy the necessary conditions are also eligible for 
Unemployment Benefit. 


Under-Employment . 


There was no significant under-employment during the 
year. 


Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Wages and Salaries Review 


During 1968 the statutory minimum wages for omnibus dri- 
vers and conductors and for employees in the retail distributive 
trade were increased in consonance with the increase which most 
other workers in both official and private employment had re- 
ceived in 1967 as the first stage of the recommendations in the 
Marsh Report. 


Otherwise wages and salaries of most industrial and cleri- 
cal workers remained unchanged. Because of the financial im- 
plications involved, the second stage of the increases recommend- 
ed in the Marsh Report (i.e. 16%¢ for industrial workers and 
7%< for clerical workers) was deferred. However, by the end 
of the year the Official Employers and most of the principal pri- 
vate employers had announced their intention to implement this 
second stage on Ist January, 1969, ive. six months after the date 
originally recommended. 
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Official Employers—Industrial Employees 


Some 3,000 or 25%, of the insured labour force are resi- 
dent industrial workers employed by the Official Employers. 
The wages and conditions of employment of this group are gov- 
erned by the Official Employers Joint Industrial Council. The 
remaining 2,500 industrial workers in Official employment are 
frontier workers excluded from its scope because they are not 
allowed by the Dae authorities to join the representative 
trade unions in Gibraltar. They are, nevertheless, granted 
Joint Industrial Council conditions except for the flat rate Cost 
of Living Allowance of 31/- per week mentioned below. 
The operation of the Fair Wages Clauses in contracts entered 
into by the Official Employers requires the application of the 
Joint Industrial Council rates as minima to a substantial number 
of building and civil engineering operatives in private industry. 


The wage rate payable by the Official Employers at the end 
of the year to an adult male labourer resident in Gibraltar was 
150/- for a standard 5-day 42-hour week. This amount includes a 
flat rate Cost of Living Allowance of 31/- a week applicable only 
to those workers domiciled in Gibraltar where the cost of living 
is considerably higher than in the neighbouring territory. 


The principal inclusive wage rates now being paid are: — 
Inclusive Rates 


Labourers 150/- 
Skilled Labourers 157/- to 164/- 
Titular grades 170/- to 177/6 
Tradesmen 183/-* to 202/6 
*190/6 for ex- 
apprentices. 


Women in industrial employment are paid } of the compar- 
ae ie rates, including Cost of Living Allowance, where app- 
licable. 


Official Employers—Non-Industrial Employees 


The Government of Gibraltar and the City Council have 
Whitley-type committees to negotiate salaries and conditions of 
service for clerical and other non-industrial grades. A joint com- 
mittee of both authorities aims at maintaining uniformity of pol- 
icy, as far as possible, between them. The three Service Depart- 
ments and the Ministry of Public Building & Works have a stan- 
dard salary structure and conditions of service which do not 
aicter materially from those of the Government and the City 
Council. 


Female non-industrial employees of all the Official Employ- 
ers are paid nine-tenths of the maie rate for comparable work. 
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Private Employers 


In the field of private employment, statutory minimum rates 
are prescribed for omnibus drivers and conductors and for 
employees in the retail distributive trade. 


Formal agreements between one of the Trade Unions and 
the two main port employers govern the conditions of employ- 
ment of oe workers employed in stevedoring at the commer- 
cial wharf. 


In practice the standards set by them are applied by almost 
all other cargo handling employers in the port area. 


An almost identical agreement between the same employers 
and a small group of 28 of their frontier workers cover their 
conditions of service as lightermen. 


Collective agreements govern the conditions of service of 
two other very small groups of workers engaged as loaders at the 
pote and in servicing and maintaining civil aircraft at the 


In a number of other industrial groups, notably the build- 
ing contracting industry, road haulage, the crews of small craft 
employed in the commercial harbour and the staff of a bottling 
plant (in all of which the majority of the labour force is compos- 
ed of alien frontier workers not associated in registered trade 
unions) the conditions of employment have resulted from nego- 
tiations between employers or associations of employers and 
representatives of their employees elected for the purpose at 
the work place by their fellows. 


The wage rates in most of these cases are substantially 
siaiae to those paid to non-resident workers in official employ- 
men’ 


Hours of Work 


Industrial workers employed by the Official Employers 
work a 42-hour 5-day week. 

In private industry some employers have also adopted the 
42-hour week. The majority of Se ire operate a 44-hour 
week over 54 days but there are some fields in which a 47 
to 50-hour week spread over 53 or 6 days is the more usual. This 
is the case in the catering industry. 


The Omnibus Drivers and Conductors (Hours of Employ- 
ment) lations made under the Traffic Ordinance limit the 
working hours of omnibus drivers and conductors while the 
Shop Hours Ordinance limits the number of hours of work for 
young persons employed in shops and warehouses and prescribes 
closing hours for shops. These provisions tend to limit the nor- 
mal working week of all shop assistants to some 44-hours weekly. 
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Night Work 


Night work is customary in the bread baking industry and 
the usual continuous shifts are worked in connection with elec- 
tricity, water and other public services. The only regular night 
work for women is in connection with hospital services. The 
employment of women and children at night in industrial under- 
takings is prohibited by the Employment of Women, Young Per- 
sons and Children Ordinance. 


Rest Days 


Sunday is generally observed as a rest day in industry and 
commerce. As industrial workers in the service of the Official 
Employers and in a substantial sector of private industrial em- 
ployment are conditioned to a 5-day week, they have 2 weekly 
rest days on Saturdays and Sundays. A 5} day week is usual in 
commercial and some private industrial employe so that the 
yay of workers in such employment have 1} rest days 
weekly. 


Shop assistants are entitled under the Shop Hours Ordin- 
ance to one half holiday on Saturdays. They do not normally 
work on Sundays except in a very small number of establish- 
ments, including petrol filling stations, confectioners, news- 
agents, sweet shops, chemists and shops in theatres and cinemas 
where arrangements must be made for the assistants to be given 
alternative time off and a half holiday on every alternate Sunday. 


In the Road Passenger Transport industry, the Conditions 
of Employment (Omnibus Drivers & Conductors) Order pres. 
cribes “‘one whole day off each week” notified to the worker be- 
fore the commencement of that week, which shall not be a day 


of customary holiday and failing such notification shall be a 
Sunday. 


Holidays 


a The Conditions of Employment (Annual and Public Holi- 
anys) Order requires that, with certain exceptions, employees on 
aS 4 or 6-day week should be allowed a minimum annual _holi- 
peat with pay of one and two-thirds working weeks (or less in 
Portion to the length of service with the employer during 
te cp ecenng calendar year), and of two full working weeks 
‘mployees having three or more years continuous service. 


* esate es is made in the Order for the payment to a worker 


-mployment is terminated of accrued holiday pay to cover 
bree to which he is entitled in respect of pear in the 
for the fale which he has not taken, and also any holidays 

ollowing year earned by service during the current year. 
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The Order also requires employers to grant their workers 
a minimum of nine paid public holidays a year. 


The main excepted classes are domestic servants, casually 
employed dock labourers, and workers covered by the Official 
Employers’ Joint Industrial Council. No contract granting holi- 
day conditions better than those prescribed is prejudiced by this 
Order, which covers approximately 7,000 workers. 


Industrial workers covered by the Official Employers’ 
Joint Industrial Council are allowed similar conditions to the 
above. 


Apprenticeship Schemes 


Official Employers operate a Common Apprenticeship 
Scheme to recruit local boys for technical careers in _approxi- 
mately 20 trades with the various departments of the U.K. Gov- 
ernment, the Gibraltar Government and the City Council. It is 
supervised by the Official Employers’ Apprentices Board. 


The Scheme provides an upper as well as the normal stream 
of apprentices. The upper stream is intended to attract boys of 
a higher academic standard who will become the supervising 
officers of the future or form a small nucleus of highly qualified 
workmen. The general mechanic force will come from the nor- 
mal stream. 


Boys normally start their pep rentienibe between the ages 
of 15 and 18 and undergo a maximum of 4 years training before 
they qualify as craftsmen. Practical and technical training is 
given at their various workplaces, while theoretical education 
is carried out at the Gibraltar and Dockyard Technical College, 
which is run jointly by the Ministry of Defence and the Gibral- 
tar Government. 


Apprentices in H.M. Dockyard undergo group training dur- 
ing the first two years of their apprenticeships and spend most 
of this time in one of the 3 Apprentice Training Centres learn- 
ie the basic principles of their trade and the proper use of 


Theoretical training has been linked to the particular re- 
quirement of the City and Guilds of London Institute, and con- 


sists of: 

either (i) A General Engineering Course covering 1 year, fol- 
lowed by a Technician Course for a further 3 years 
in either Electrical, Mechanical or Shipbuilding 


sub: 
or (ii) a Craft Course in the appropriate trade, covering 
4 years. 


The Ministry of Defence (Navy) operates what is known as 
an “Equal Opportunities Scheme” under which apprentices who 
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have requisite basic standard of three ‘O’ levels and have shown 
marked ability transfer to the Technician Apprentices’ Scheme 
in a RN Dockyard in Britain. The City Council also sends pro- 
mising apprentices for specialised training in Britain. ‘ 


Cost of Living 


The present Official Index of Retail Prices introduced on the 
advice oF the Cost of Living Index Advisory Committee, as a 
result of a household budget Survey conducted by them, is 
equated to 100 in respect of January, 1966. Its level thus reflects 
the comparison between prices current at the time of each com- 
pilation and those in January, 1966. 


The Survey held covered the total expenditure of a number 
of families selected at random from the census schedules, the 
number from each census district being proportionate to the 
population of that district. No attempt was made as in the 
pee index to pre-determine the structure of an average 
‘amily. : 


The Index of Retail Prices is compiled and published quar- 
terly, except for the Foodstuffs Group which is compiled and 
published monthly. The Indices for 1968 were as follows: — 


January April July October 
General LR.P. 110.15 = 111.01 111.49 110.45 
Food Group 105.95 109.13 107.50 102.29 


The measures of price control introduced to stabilise the 
prices of essential commodities continued in force. At the end 
of the year under review, butter, eggs, margarine, cooking oil, 
potatoes and granulated sugar were price controlled. 


Safety, Health and Welfare 


A Factories Ordinance based substantially on the United 
Kingdom Factories Acts lays down standards similar to those 
in Britain. There are seven sets of regulations covering first 
aid, electricity, wood working, machinery, aerated water manu- 
facture, building operations, works of engineering construction 
and the prescription of the requisite forms of records, certifica- 
tes, etc. There is a continued increase in the standards of com- 

liance. There were no fatal accidents reportable under the 
‘actories Ordinance during the year. 


Trade Unions 


The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance requires 
all associations of employers or workers which fall within the 
definition of a trade union to be registered. To qualify for 
registration the constitution and rules of any association of 
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workers or employers must contain stipulated provisions which 
generally conform to United Kingdom practice. The Director 
of Labour & Social Security is the Registrar appointed to admi- 
nister the Ordinance. 


There are 12 Employers’ Associations registered with a 
total membership of 334 and 16 Registered Unions of Workers 
with an aggregate membership of 3,314. This represents appro- 
ximately 61% of the resident employed population. 


During the year one new Union of workers — The Union 
of Allied Workers — was registered. 


Seven of the registered Unions are branches of entities 
with Head Offices in Britain and are affiliated through their 
parent bodies to the United Kingdom Trade Union Congress and 
in most cases to the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. The ep aienuien of the remaining nine unions conforms 
to the United gdom pattern. 


Eleven unions representing some 85% of the total trade 
union membership are associated in the Gibraltar Trades Coun- 
cil which is recognised by the United Kingdom Trade Union 
Congress. 


There is a Police Association composed of officers below 
the rank of Deputy Commissioner. The objects of the Associa- 
tion are to enable Police Officers to consider and bring to the 
notice of the Commissioner matters affecting the welfare and 
efficiency of the Force, other than questions of discipline or 
promotions affecting individuals. The Association may not be 
associated with any person or body outside the Force and Police 
Officers may not become members of any other trade union. 


Joint Consultation 


The policy of Government is to encourage consultation be- 
tween employers and employees on matters concerning their 
employment and, as far as conditions permit, to foster joint 
industrial machinery to determine wages and other conditions 
of employment. Statutory wage-fixing machinery, which exists 
under the provisions of the Regulation of Wages and Conditions 
of Employment Ordinance, is only invoked when it is evident 
that adequate standards cannot be maintained by the normal 
methods of free negotiation owing to the absence of employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. 


In addition to the Official Employers’ Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil previously mentioned, which regulates the conditions of ser- 
vice of a majority of industrial grade workers in the labour 
force, the conditions of service of salaried workers in the service 
of the Gibraltar Government and the City Council are regulated 
by Whitley-type Councils. 
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The United Kingdom departments have a central Whitley 
Council covering non-industrial workers of the Ministry of 
Defence and the Ministry of Public Building & Works in which 
common standards of salaries and conditions of service are 
negotiated. 


There are also Departmental Whitley Councils in many of 
the Departments of the United Kingdom and Gibraltar Govern- 
ment which deal with internal matters. 


The powers of enquiry, formai conciliation and arbitration 
in trade disputes provided by the Trade Disputes (Conciliation 
and Arbitration) Ordinance were not invoked during the year. 


Youth Employment Service 


A Youth Employment Service operated by the Education 
Department maintains close liaison with the Central Employ- 
ment Exchange on employment matters. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


The economic restrictions imposed by the Spanish Govern- 
ment in 1964 continued to make themselves felt in the volume 
of trade, but except for an increase of 8/- per thousand on the 
duty on cigarettes introduced in October, 1968, to meet the cost 
of a wages award, it did not become necessary to raise addition- 
al revenue by means of either direct or indirect taxation during 
the year. 


The Companies (Taxation and Concessions) Ordinance, 
1967, under which persons who are not Gibraltarians or ordina- 
rily resident in Gibraltar and form investment companies in 
Gibraltar for the purpose of holding investments outside Gibral- 
tar, are granted income tax and estate duty concessions, started 
to gather momentum, and a total of 27 such companies were 
registered under this Ordinance at the end of the year. 


Customs duties produced £849,224, Income Tax £394,035, 
Estate Duties £50,983, and Licences £52,908 while the Govern- 
ment Bonded Stores yielded £12,552 and the Crane Service for 
the landing of cargo at Waterport Wharf £3,503. 


The Government Lottery, which held 52 draws with a gross 
income of £596,266 and expenditure of £474,410, yielded a net 
revenue of £121,856. 


Import and export licensing, trade licensing and exchange 
control continued to be administered by the Revenue Depart- 
et throughout the year in addition to its ordinary Treasury 
‘unctions. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for the year totalled £2,493,106 and exceeded the 


estimate by £280,906. 


Recurrent expenditure amounted to £2,400,465 representing 


an increase of £111,475 on the original estimate. 


Charges amounted to £260,113. 


Revenue 
1967 
I. Customs . 817,655 
Il. Port Harbour and Wharf ‘dues 61,366 
II. Licences, Excise and Internal 
Revenue not otherwise 
classified ... . .. 400,920 
IV. Fees of Court or Office, 


Payments for Specific 
Services and Reimbursements 


in Aid) oui. leeks es ce 257,857 
V. Post Office and Telegraph ... 249,480 
VI. Rents of Government vEropery 194,246 
VII. Interest ... 61,867 
VII. Tonery. .. 119,835 
IX. Miscellaneous Receipts . eh 69,667 
X. Repayment of Loans by ‘Local 
Bodies URE ee ae ee 080 
XI. Grant from H.M. Govt. ...... 100,000 
2,339,973 
Expenditure 
1967 
Social Services (including Rehousing 
and Town ey, she 1,602,856 
Public Works “fr Rae Miho cok 2229-311 
Administration _... Re Ne 89,575 
Justice, Law and Order .. 199,200 
Public Services Sever earning) . 234,734 
Pensions... .. : 120,972 
Miscellaneous fe .. $74,117 
Contribution to Improvement and 
Development Fund... . os ewe 30,000 
Tourist as east Projects . MSS 92,254 
2,973,019 


Public Debt 


1968 


849,224 
55,537 


523,419 


282,814 
182,005 
214'388 
121,469 
121,856 
131,595 


10,799 
2,493,106 


1968 
1,310,311 


303,789 


80,000 
184,899 


2,822,881 


Expenditure of a capital nature is financed through the 
Improvement and Development Fund. During the year 1968 the 


Fund received: — 
1968 
Grants from Commonwealth Peveloy: 
ment and Welfare Funds ae 311,859 
Proceeds of land sales 1,825 
Interest on investments 18,205 
City Council contribution 3,708 
Contribution from revenue 80,000 
415,597 
The expenditure met out of the Fund was as follows: — 
Housing oa ane 257,204 
Tourist Development Projects detrei 105,505 
Schools opt. 20,236 
Loan toGBC. 2. 1. 1. ee 13,172 
Other Public Works... |... 8,597 
Road Improvements... isa 129 
Changes in value of Investments... ... 573 
Purchase of “Mons Abyla” ... ... ... 17,000 
422,416 


This expenditure is included, duly apportioned, in the total 
expenditure of £2,824,350 quoted above. 
Assets and Liabilities 


The following is a summary of the balance sheet as at 31st 
December, 1968. 


Liabilities 
Remittances Between Chests ere 214 3 
Drafts and Remittances RA ap cha. Baccs 19,855 9 2 
Deposits... ... Ae he FS by eh: 180,437 7 3 
Special Funds — wba ae 5,064,756 111 
Improvements and Development 

Fund grkos, Get: 262,836 9 8 
General Revenue Balance ... ... ... 1,048,142 17 8 


6,576,030 19 11 
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Cash 
Joint Consolidated Fund 
Investments a 
Advances 


Public Debt 


15,587 4 
422,000 0 
6,102,835 2 
35,608 12 


6,576,030 19 11 


The Public Debt of Gibraltar at the end of the year consist- 


ed of the following: — 


3 % Debenture Loan 1967/72 
5 % Debenture Loan 1967/72 
34% Debenture Loan 1970/75 
6 % Debenture Loan 1981/86 ... 
6 % Debenture Loan (C.CEU.) 
1971/82 
Balance of Interest Free Loan of | 
£250,000 from Colonial Derslepment 
and Welfare Funds. 
Loan from Commonwealth ’ Develop- 
ment Corporation (C.D. & W. Scheme 
Exchequer Loan =. City Council 
juer Loan — ‘oun: eve- 
lopment Projects Pete 
64% Debenture Loan (CC.DP.) 
1971/87 
64% wie Loan (Cex D. PD 


1,000,000 
250,000 
400,000 
300,000 


300,000 
12,500 


380,702 
196,781 
350,000 

46,000 


3,235,983 


In addition there was an outstanding balance of the wartime 
interest-free loan of £108 10 0 at the end of 1968. 


Main Heads of Taxation 


Taxation is mainly indirect but income tax was introduced 
in 1953. The main heads of taxation and the yields in 1968 


were: — 


Customs ee 
Estate Duties 
Stamp Duties 
Licences 

Income Tax 
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849,224 
50,983 
15,106 
52,908 

394,035 


In addition the Gibraltar Government Lottery yielded a pro- 
fit of £121,856. : s 


Income Tax 


Income Tax is charged on income arising in, derived from, 
or received in Gibraltar. Dividends, interest and emoluments 
of office accruing in, derived from or received in any place out- 
side Gibraltar by an individual ordinarily resident in Gibraltar 
are also chargeable. The normal basis of assessment. is the 
amount of the income of the year preceding the year of tax. 


Personal allowances and reliefs in force during the year 
1968/69 were: — 


Earned Income Relief — One fifth. Overriding maximum 
deductions £300. 


Personal allowance — £300. Wife — £150. 


Children — £100 each. May be increased to £300 if the child 
is receiving education in the United Kingdom or Ireland and the 
taxpayer is resident in Gibraltar. 


Dependent relatives — £100 each in respect of no more 
than two dependants. 


Person taking charge of a widower’s child — £100. 


Life Insurance, etc. — Premiums and contributions payable 
during the year of assessment. Maximum deduction not to ex- 
ceed 1/6th of assessable income. Any individual premiums re- 
stricted to 7% of capital sum assured. 


The standard rate of tax is 5/- in the £ and applies without 
variation to companies and bodies of persons. The rates appli- 
cable to individuals resident in Gibraltar are: — 


Rate in the £. 
d 


For every pound of: 8. 7 
First £500 of taxable income Dare te 0 10 
Next £750 of taxable income ae 1 8 
Next £1250 of taxable income... _... 364 
Next £1000 of taxable income... ... 4 0 
Remainder ay, Bok, Peale Mia N oe hea’ Sans 5 0 


Non-resident individuals, unless British subjects, are not 
entitled to reliefs or reduced rates of tax but are liable only at 
2/3rds of the standard rates. Non-resident British subjects, 
if in receipt of a pension derived from Gibraltar, are treated as 
if resident; in other cases reliefs are restricted. 


The tax payable at various levels of income by residents in 
Gibraltar is shown in Appendix II. : 
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Under the Development Aid Ordinance, profits accruing 
from capital invested on approved schemes of development, in- 
cluding schemes of mechanisation, are granted relief from in- 
come tax to the extent of the amount of capital invested in the 
scheme. 


Customs Tariff 


The free port tradition of Gibraltar is still reflected in the 
low rates of import duty. Preferential rates are payable on cer- 
tain imports of Commonwealth origin while alcoholic beverages 
imported in bulk attract reduced rates. The following are the 


rates of import duty: — 
Full Preferen- 


tial 
Rate Rate 
Malt Liquors, per gallon ....................0. 211 28 
Motor Spirits, per gallon ..... oe ee 1 6 
Whisky in casks, per gallon ..... .. 53 0 51 0 
Whisky in bottles, per gallon .. . 54 0 52 0 
Brandy in casks, per gallon ..... ... 52 0 43 0 
Brandy in bottles, per gallon 54 0 44 0 
Rum, Gin and other spirits or strong 
waters in casks, per gallon ...................... 0 51 0 
Rum, Gin in bottles, per gallon .... on 0 52 0 
Liqueurs and Cordials, per gallon . ie 52 0 
Perfumed Spirits 2.0.0.0... cece 25 % 
id ad 
valorem valorem 
Cigarettes per Ib. .......... cece cece ee 14 6 14 0 
lus 16/- Ee thousand cigarettes 
Other Manufactured Tobacco, per Ib. ......... 18 0 17 4 
Unmanufactured Tobacco, per Ib. ............ 0 10 09 
Wines, per gallon 
(a) Still 
(i) in bottles: ccs Ge 6 46 
(ii) in casks or other containers . a 4 3.4 
(b) Sparkling 2.0.0.0... - 0 8 0 
Fuel diesel and gas oil, per gallon ........... 6 0 6 


In addition there is an export tax on fuel oil of 1/4d a ton. 


Mechanical Lighters and Spare parts 

Motor Vehicle accessories and Spare parts 

Photographic Cameras and Cinematographic 

Projectors 

Radio and Wireless Apparatus & Radiograms 

Watches and Clocks 10% ad valorem 

Sound Recorders, Sound Reproducers and 
recording media, gramophones and record 
players 

Binoculars and telescopes 

Exectric Shavers 


Jewellery, imitation jewellery, pearis etc. 5% ad valorem 

Fountain pens including Ball Point Pens, 5% ad valorem 
and mechanical and propelling pencils 

Motor Vehicles 83% ad valorem 

Goods not otherwise enumerated 5% ad valorem 


The following rates of drawback are payable on goods which 
are subsequently exported from Gibraltar under certain condi- 
tions: — 

Goops 
Motor Vehicles Full amount paid 
Motor vehicle accessories and spare parts, 
and internal combustion engines 


Radio receiving sets and radio transmitting} 6% ad valorem 
sets and components and fashioned parts 


thereof 
Watches and clocks 8% ad valorem 
Fountain pens, including Ball Point Pens 

and mechanical and propelling pencils 23% ad valorem 


Clothing materials used in local manufacture 

of garments for export on a commercial basis 

Watches and movement therefor, The full amount 
assembled in Gibraltar and exported on a paid 
commercial basis 


Free Goods 


a The following are the main items which are free of import 
uty: — 


Foodstuffs 

Medical supplies and pharmaceutical products 
Basic building materials 

Lubricating oil and grease 

Newspapers and newsprint 
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Stamp Duties 


Stamp duties are chargeable under the Stamp Duties Ordi- 
nance, the provisions of which follow closely the Stamp Act, 1961, 
and the first schedule thereto, the rates being the same as those 
in force in Britain. The bulk of the revenue from stamp duties 
in Gibraltar is derived from transactions in real property. 


Estate Duty 


The maximum rate of duty was reduced from 333 to 20% 
during 1965. This duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 
1% on an estate valued at between £2,000 and £3,000 to 20% 
on an estate exceeding £100,000 in value. Estates the value of 
which does not exceed £2,000 are exempt. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 
Currency 


The legal tender of the territory consists of Gibraltar Govern- 
ment currency notes of £5, £1 and 10/- denominations and U.K. 
silver, copper and cupro-nickel coinage. The note circulation 
stood at £1,632,446 10s. Od. on the 31st December, 1968. 


Banking 


The following banks operate in Gibraltar: 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
Societe Centrale de Banque 
Galliano’s Bank 
Mediterranean Bank Ltd. 
The City Bank Ltd. 


The deposits in the Government Post Office Savings Bank 
stood at £1,398,604. 


The operation of exchange control continues to demand the 
close attention of the Treasury. 


Bank Rates 

Telegraphic Transfers: Cost of telegram plus 3% to £5,000 
Over £5,000 te . 

Mail Transfers: Cost of Postage plus 
up to £30 1s. 6d. (minimum) 
over £30 % 

Demand Transfers: up to £30 1s. 6d. 


over £30 4% 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 
IMPORTS. 


The value of imports (excluding fuels) during 1968 amount- 
ed to £8,875,622. Britain and the Commonwealth provide the 
bulk of these imports; other sources of supply include France, 
Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Portugal, Western Germany, Japan and the U.S.A. 


Import control has not changed during the year under re- 
view but it is egeean | relaxed to allow all goods other than 
a few items of essential foodstuffs, gold, jewellery and petrol 
to be imported under Open General Licence. 


Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix III. 

Fresh vegetables, fruit and fish are imported from Morocco 
and Holland. All imports whether under Specific Import Licence 
or under Open General Licence have to be reported on arrival. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of goods of local origin are negligible and Gibral- 
tar depends to a great extent on the entrepét trade. 

The continued development of the port facilities and mea- 
sures to attract shipping is reflected in the supplies furnished to 
visiting ships. Other outlets for re-exports of this nature are 
provided by the naan of the Armed Forces and civilian 
and military aircraft, as well as sales to the large number of 
visitors coming to Gibraltar by air, land and sea. 


Chapter 6: Production 


There are a number of relatively small industrial concerns 
engaged in the assembly of watches, bottling of beer, mineral 
waters, etc., mainly for local consumption. A small but impor- 
tant commercial ship-repair yard adds to the attractions of the 
Port. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 
EDUCATION 
Policy 


The policy of the Education Department is based on four 
main principles: — 


(a) the equality of educational opportunity for all and the 
education of every child according to his abilities, apti- 
tudes and needs; 
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(b) the fostering of a sense of community and the develop- 
ment of well-founded and well-adjusted personalities 
looking outward, sympathetic to an understanding of 
other peoples and other nations in the world; 

(c) the support of the requirements of the community by 
endeavouring to produce well-educated and well- 
trained men and women; and 

(d) the maintenance, extension and improvement of exist- 
ing educational standards. 


Legislation 
The law on Education is contained in the Education Ordin- 
ance which was enacted in 1950 and slightly amended in 1963. 


No new legislation affecting the educational system was intro- 
duced during the year. 


Finance 


The recurrent expenditure approved in the Estimates for 
the year was £232,590 representing 10.16% of the total Govern- 
ment recurrent estimated expenditure. The actual expenditure 
at the end of the financial year was £257,380. 

The new Lourdes Secondary Modern School and the exten- 
sion of St. Anne’s Primary School, both in the Glacis area, were 
completed early in the year. The cost incurred during the year 
on these buildings amounted to £19,250 and £995 respectively. 
Minor works and improvements to schools cost a further 
£3,194. Additional provision of £2,100 was made during the 
year for Government-sponsored holidays in Morocco for school 
children. 

All salaries paid to teaching, administrative and industrial 
staff are based on the recommendations of the Marsh Report 
of 1967. During 1968 machinery was set up by which the appli- 
cation of these recommendations to the teaching profession 
could be negotiated. 

Ne new posts were established within the Department in 


Administration and Organization 


Under the Constitution of 1964, the Minister of Education 
is responsible for education in Gibraltar. This office was held 
throughout 1968 by Mr. P. J. Isola O.B.E. 

e Chief Education Officer is the principal executive with 
special ey, for advising the Minister of Education. He 
is responsible for the inspection of schools and is assisted in 
this by the Education Officer. The Education Officer is respon- 
sible for developing English Language teaching and for curri- 
cula, syllabuses and audiovisual and programmed learning pro- 
jects. Evening Classes and Cultural activities also come within 
the schedule of duties of this officer. 
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The administrative side of the Department's work is super- 
vised by the Administrative Officer, who also has special res- 
ponsibilities concerning external examinations. In addition he 
acts as Secretary to the Board of Education. 


The Minister is given advice on educational matters by this 
Board, of which he is the Chairman. The members are the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop, the Dean of Gibraltar, the President of 
the Managing Board of the Hebrew Community and the Senior 
Education Officers of the Ministry of Defence Departments 
(Navy, Army, Air Force). There are also on the Board six mem- 
bers of the public with experience and knowledge of education 
affairs, three of whom are nominated by the Governor in con- 
sultation with the Bishop and three nominated by the Bishop. 


Under legislation introduced in 1963, two new members 
were appointed, one representing the Teachers’ Association, and 
the other being a Head Teacher of one of the Secondary Schools 
nominated by the Bishop. The Board met once during the year. 


The School Calendar 


The school year runs from 1st September to 31st August. 
During the last three weeks of the Summer Term and first two 
weeks of the Autumn Term there was no afternoon work but 
the morning session was extended. 


School Population 


The estimated ponulation in Gibraltar in 1968 was 26,007 
civil residents. On the 31st December there was a total of 5,072 
children enrolled in schools. This represents an increase of 158 
over the 1967 figure. 


There is free compulsory education for all entitled children 
between the ages of five and fifteen although children are allow- 
ed to enter school at the age of 4+. Pupils can remain in school 
after the age of fifteen if it is established that they can_ profit 
from further education. The children of the Ministry of Defence 
and M.P.B.W. (U.K.) personnel are admitted to Gibraltar Gov- 
ernment Schools under an arrangement by which these Minis- 
tries pay a capitation fee for each child to the Gibraltar Govern- 
ment. Planning continued during the year towards the transfer 
to the Ministry of Defence of the primary education of Services 
children. This was to take effect from 1st January, 1969. The 
average school attendance during 1968 was 90.2%. 


Primary Schools 


_ There are twelve Government Primary Schools and three 
Private Schools. At the end of the year there were 2,663 pupils 
enrolled in Government schools and 605 in Private Schools 
making a total of 3,268. 
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Secondary Schools 


All secondary schools are controlled by the Department of 
Education. On 31st December, 1968, there were 572 pupils in 
two grammar schools, 1106 pupils in four secondary modern 
schools, 44 in the Commercial School and 36 in private schools 
making a total of 1758. There were 25 boys and 21 girls in 
sixth forms. 


Medium of Instruction 


The medium of instruction in the schools is English. Gib- 
raltar is a bilingual community and while this has obvious ad- 
vantages special techniques are necessary in the Infant and 
Junior Schools to ensure that the children achieve a high degree 
of proficiency in the primary language which will enable them 
to cope with the examination requirements in Britain. At the 
same time care is taken to cultivate the second language, parti- 
cularly in the senior schools, once the primary language has be- 
come a technically effective medium of expression and com- 
munication. 


School Examinations 
Internal Examinations 


All pupils wishing to enter the selective schools at 11+ 
were required to sit for the secondary Selection Test. A 12+ 
selection procedure was also held for those pupils specifically 
recommended by Head Teachers as likely to benefit from gram- 
mar school education. 


The Department also organized a qualifying examination 
for girls who wished to enter the Commercial School from Se- 
condary schools. Her Majesty’s Dockyard held a competitive 
examination for apprentice entry. 


External Examinations 


The schools were pes the choice of presenting pupils for 
either the Cambridge al Syndicate Examination at ‘O’ Level 
and ‘A’ Level or the Royal Society of Arts Examination. The 
Department also acts as local Secretary for the Examinations of 
a number of professional institutions and other bodies. 


School Health 


The School Health Service has been functioning throughout 
the year under the direction of the Medical Officer of Health, 
assisted by a staff of doctors and nurses. All children are exa- 
mined at the ages of 5 and 11 and again at 15 just prior to leav- 
ing school to take up employment. Five medical inspection rooms 
have been in use. In all 1001 pupils were examined. Special cas- 
es were referred for treatment. 
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School Milk 


Milk was provided for all pupils in Infant Schools and for 
those pupils in Junior Schools for whom it was considered nec- 
essary. 


Handicapped Children 


The Government operates a special school, St. Bernadette’s 
for physically and mentally handicapped children. Fifteen pu- 
pils attend regularly but plans are in operation to extend the 
school and the facilities offered. Extra staff, including a anaeed 
physiotherapist, were engaged during 1968 and considerable help 
was given to St. Bernadette’s by the Handicapped Children’s So- 
ciety and private donors. 


School Activities 


School clubs and societies of many types are organised in 
most schools. There is an active Girl Guide and Boy Scout Mo- 
vement and groups of the St. John’s Ambulance and R.S.P.C.A. 
Animal Defenders are flourishing. 

A special feature of youth activities in Gibraltar is drama. 
Every year the schools get together under a drama _ organizer 
and produce a classical play. Last year the combined schools 
production was ‘The Scarlet Cross’ By Vivien Dietz. Each Sec- 
ondary School also enters a play at the Annual Drama Festival 
where a great wealth of natural talent in drama is revealed. 

Sports are very popular with all pupils but owing to the 
small size of Gibraltar the number of sports grounds is limited. 
However, although there are no school sports grounds as such, 
full use is made of the facilities available in both service and 
civilian grounds. A fully equipped gymnasium in the John 
Mackintosh Hall is also constantly used by the schools. During 
the summer months the City Council and the Army offer facili- 
ties at the Montagu Sea Bathing Pavilion and Nuffield Pool res- 
pectively. for the teaching of swimming and life-saving. The 

andpits Tennis Club and Gibraltar Cricket Club are equally 
generous in the provision of sporting tuition and facilities. There 
are many youth clubs in Gibraltar. Some of them are patronised 
by schools and others subsidised by the Government. Most 
schools have open days when parents are allowed to visit the 
schools to see the conditions under which their children work 
and also some of their achievements. At Christmas time most 
schools hold concerts and exhibitions which are often featured 
on television and each school holds a sports day in June. 

In the Summer of 1968 special Government provision was 
made for holidays in Morocco for school children. Two minibuses 
were donated to the Education Department for this purpose and 
about 120 children accompanied by teachers, enjoyed a ten- 
day camping holiday under this scheme. 
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Religious and Moral Welfare 


All religious denominations in Gibraltar pay particular att- 
ention to the moral and religious welfare of the pupils. 


Religious instruction forms part of the school curriculum 
and is given daily nee teachers. In addition Roman Catholic 
priests, the Jewish Rabbi and the clergy of the Anglican and 
other churches visit the schools and children go to the Cathed- 
rals and Churches for Masses and Services. 


Teachers and Teacher Training 


Statistics of teacher strength are given in Appendix VI, 
Table I. In 1968, the Department of Education adopted a policy 
mnereby no more unqualified teachers would be recruited and 
those a Barge in service would be replaced as soon as suffi- 
cient qu ed staff became available. At the same time, nego- 
tiations began with a view to introducing an Experienced Teach- 
er Grade for serving unqualified teachers with long and satis- 
factory experience. There is still a particular need for graduate 
and specialist teachers for secondary work, including remedial 
classes, and for qualified masters at the junior stage. 


Recruitment and Training 


The minimum academic standards demanded by training 
colleges in England are now very high. Most colleges demand 
that students proceeding to follow a teaching career should have 
at least two ‘A’ Levels and in view of this it is now the policy 
of the Veperney to encourage prospective teachers to study in 
the VIth Forms where they can obtain this qualification. Statis- 
tics of training are given in Appendix VI, Table IT. 


Training for Serving Teachers 


For the first time, in August, 1968, a vacation course was 
organized under the auspices of the Ministry of Overseas Deve- 
lopment and the British Council to familiarize local teachers 
with the latest educational developments in the United Kingdom. 
The Director of Studies, Mr. R. V. SHEppee, MSc., was assisted 
by two other lecturers from British Colleges of Education and 
the course, attended by 70 teachers, was a notable success. 
Extensive taint work included an experimental T.V. pro- 
gramme which was broadcast on the public network with the 
co-operation of the Gibraltar Broadcasting Corporation. The sub- 
jects covered in the course were English and Mathematics at 
primary and secondary level. 


A similar vacation course is planned for 1969. 
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The Teachers’ Organization 


The teachers in Gibraltar are represented by the Teachers’ 
Association of which the majority of the teaching staff are 
members. The Departmental Whitley Council, on which the 
Teachers’ Association represents the staff side, met on five 
occasions in 1968. 

During the year the Association was extensively engaged in 
direct negotiations with Government on the pay and conditions 
of teachers. These negotiations were based on the provisions of 
the Marsh Report and were aimed at the establishment of a sal- 
ary structure related, as closely as practicable, to the United 
Kingdom system. 


Primary Education 


Statistics for the year can be found in Appendix VII A. 

During the year the arrangements were finalised for the 
transfer to the Ministry of Defence, on the 1st January, 1969, of 
St. Christopher’s and St. George’s Schools. Work on the cons- 
truction of New Camp Primary School was well advanced by 
the end of the year. 

After consultation with the Gibraltar Teachers’ Association 
and the Headteachers of the schools concerned it was agreed 
that the Department’s decision to implement co-education in 
Junior Schools should take effect in September, 1969. 


Secondary Selection 


The pupils are transferred to secondary schools at 11+. 
The selection technique used is based on two Verbal Reasoning 
Tests and on teachers’ assessments. 

115 children were transferred to selective schools. This re- 
presents about 25% of the relevant age group. 


Secondary Education 
Detailed statistics for the year can be found in Appendix 
B. 


There is now no shortage of Science teachers but the Gram- 
mar Schools were unable to follow courses in higher English, 
Geography and Biology owing to a shortage of Qualified staff. 
The G.C.E. results of the two selective schools were good at ‘O’ 
and at ‘A’ Level. 


Technical and Vocational Education 


The Gibraltar & Dockyard Technical College offers a two- 
year general engineering course leading to City & Guilds re- 
cognition. This is designed for school leavers before they enter 
employment. The college also gives training to yard boys and 
apprentices from the Dockyard and to official and other em- 
ployees who attend classes in the evening and on day release. 
Statistics of technical education are given in Appendix VIII. 
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Commercial Education 
The Commercial School offered a two-year course for se- 
condary school girls who passed a qualifying examination. The 
irls are prepared for the Royal Society of Arts examinations. 
pecial emphasis has been laid on improving standards in 
English, Shorthand and Typing. 


Adult Education and Evening Classes 

The interest shown by the public in the classes organised 
at the John Mackintosh Hall has been maintained. The subjects 
offered have included English, Dressmaking, Art, Pottery, Span- 
ish, Book-keeping, Typing, Shorthand and Keep-fit. 

There have been further increases in the numbers attend- 
ing elementary English Classes in the beginners and intermedi- 
ate groups. Classes in English and other subjects have been 
organized jointly with the Navy for Dockyard Apprentices and 
with the Hospital for nurses in-training. 


Government Scholarships and Grants 

The Government policy whereby any young person who has 
the ability and the necessary qualifications can be given a chan- 
ce to study overseas has been maintained. Students are expected 
to return to Gibraltar to offer their services to the Community, 
if so required, for a stated number of years. In 1968 the Govern- 
ment awarded 10 scholarships and grants. The awards were 
made on the recommendations of the Public Service Commission. 

The Trustees of the John Mackintosh Scholarships Fund 
have continued to finance students at British Universities and 
technical colleges as well as pupils who are attending VI Form 
Colleges in Britain because of lack of special facilities in Gibral- 
tar. 


Commonwealth Scholarships and Teaching Bursaries 

The local Commonwealth eendlayatty Agency under the 
Chairmanship of the Hon. W. Thomson, 0.B.E .P., has this 
year nominated 2 candidates for Commonwealth Scholarships. 

The Departmental Appointments Board for the Common- 
wealth teaching bursaries put forward 22 names (2-1 year; 20-3 
year teacher training) tenable in Britain. The final selection 
rests with the appointment boards in the awarding countries. 


Youth Employment & Youth Welfare 
Youth Em t 

This Department has been very active during the year, 
and the Youth Employment Officer has visited schools, given 
talks to school leavers, interviewed them, organised visits to in- 
ausiry. and kept close contact with employers. He has also 
associated himself with the vocational guidance schemes being 
run in several schools. The employment situation proved quite 
satisfactory and 276 youngsters were placed in employment. In 
addition, the Youth Employment Officer gave vocational guidan- 
ce to all school-leavers and visited young people at work. 
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Youth Welfare 


The Youth Empleo ment Officer is also Secretary and Execu- 
tive Officer of the Youth Employment and Welfare Council. 
There are 10 youths clubs and youth organizations in Gibraltar 
with a total membership of approximately 1,500. The Executive 
Officer continued to visit clubs to advise and help them develop 
their activities. Grants have been made to youth clubs and asso- 
ciations, totalling approximately £2,000, enabling their members 
inter alia, to organize trips and hold camps in Tangier and else- 
where in Morocco; over 100 young people took part in these 
activities. In addition, 5 leaders attended an international con- 
ference in Geneva and 5 club leaders attended a study week in 
Britain under the auspices of the United Kingdom Young 
Christian Workers. 


In September, 1968, a selected candidate began a one-year 
course of training in the United Kingdom to enable him to re- 
turn to Gibraltar as a full-time Youth Leader. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Board of Management for the Medical and Health Ser- 
vices is responsible to the Government for the administration 
of all Government Medical and Health Services and advises the 
Governor in Council on matters relating to such services. 


The Chairman of the Board is the Minister for Medical 
Services. The Medical Administrator, the Medical Officer of 
Health and the Medical Officer-in-charge, Royal Naval Hospital, 
are ex-officio members. The remaining members are persons who 
are not in Government employment, one of whom is a lawyer 
and the other a woman. The Secretary of the Medical Depart- 
ment is the Secretary of the Board and all its Committees. 


The Government Medical and Health Services consist of Hos- 
pital Services, Specialist Medical Treatment outside Government 
hospitals (where such treatment is beyoud the scope of local 
resources), Child Welfare and School Health Services, Domi- 
ciliary and Out-Patient Treatment of persons coming under 
the scope of the District Medical Service, Domiciliary Medical 
Service and Port and Airport Health Services, 


The Health Committee of the Board, on which are _repre- 
sented the civilian and Services health authorities, advises the 
Governor in Council on matters of public health and secures the 
co-ordination of policy. 

A Medical Committee composed of the Senior Specialists 
and Consultants employed in the Medical Department advises 
the Board on general matters of Medical policy and medico- 
administrative problems. 

The Government Hospital Services consist of the following 
institutions: 
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(i) St. Bernard’s Hospital, with 110 beds, is available for 
the resident community and for the passengers and crews of 
ships and planes calling at Gibraltar, but patients from neigh- 
bouring districts are given facilities for treatment and hospita- 
lisation. The Hospital provides a comprehensive Out-patient 
service and In-patient treatment for acute medical and surgical 
cases. In addition, it has a Maternity Section, a ward for elderly 
sick patients and a small isolation unit. 

(ii) King George V. Hospital caters for chest and heart dis- 
eases and other medical cases. The Hospital has accommodation 
for 60 beds. A small proportion of these beds is occupied by 
tuberculous patients. 

(iii) St. Joseph’s Hospital for the treatment of mental diseases 
has accommodation for 60 patients. Electro-convulsion therapy 
is available. Out-patient Clinics are held at this Hospital and at 
St. Bernard’s Hospital. 

(iv) The Infectious Diseases Hospital kept under the terms of 
the International Sanitary Conventions for Maritime and Aerial 
Navigation has accommodation for 10 beds. No cases were ad- 
mitted during the year. 

Among the more important matters dealt with by the 
Board of Management during 1968 were the following. 


Conversion of King George V. Hospital into a Psychiatric Unit 

Following the decision taken by the Board the previous 
year a firm of Consultants were asked to prepare a scheme for 
the conversion of King George V. Hospital into a Psychiatric 
Unit to which patients now accommodated at St. Joseph’s could 
be transferred when the patients of the former hospital trans- 
ferred to the new Mackintosh Wing at St. Bernard’s Hospital 
now in the course of construction. The plans were passed by the 
Board after preliminary discussions with the medical staff. The 
scheme was approved in principle by the Commonwealth Office 
as its cost is to be met from a Commonwealth Grant. The new 
unit will provide 66 beds in two 14-bed dormitories in rooms 
with up to six beds and in single-bed rooms. This division of 
beds is aimed at a better segregation of patients which will per- 
mit the voluntary, the acute and the chronic to be separated 
from each other. A new doctor’s examination room, also acces- 
sible to out-patients from the street, is being built as well as a 
new workshop, kitchen, rest rooms and staff rooms. A major 
portion of the King George V. Hospital Garden is being retained 
and landscape gardening will fill in what is now a car park and 
throughway. It is hoped that the unit will be ready for occupa- 
tion in the autumn of 1969. 


Domiciliary Service 
The Domiciliary Service was initiated in November. The 


Service is the first phase and pilot scheme of a comprehensive 
Health Scheme which it is hoped to introduce eventually. This 
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first phase provided for the creation of a register of persons 
whose family income does not exceed £9. 6. 0. per week. 
Persons on the register may call on either of two doctors em- 
ployed by the Government for domiciliary calls. They are re- 
quired to pay 5/- per call and this covers the doctor’s visit but 
not the cost of any medicines or investigations prescribed. 


Nursing Exhibition and Sale of Work 


A number of articles made by ene in St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital were exhibited at a Nursing Exhibition held at the John 
Mackintosh Hall during the month of October. The exhibition 
was very well attended. The work produced by the psychiatric 
patients was of a high standard and all the items exhibited were 
sold at a sale of work held later in the year. The proceeds of 
this sale, which included articles donated by hospital support- 
ers, in addition to those made by patients, went to the Patients 
Amenities Fund. 


Ferrary Trust. 


The Trustees of the Estate of the late Albert Ferrary donat- 
ed the sum of £5000 for the purchase of intensive care equip- 
ment and this enabled the Department to acquire the latest 
types of instruments and apparatus to equip an Intensive Care 
Unit and an Intensive Care Cardiac Unit being built in con- 
junction with the Mackintosh Wing. 

Mr. L. L. Bromley, F.R.C.S., Surgeon in charge of the Thor- 
acic Unit at St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, Dr. Oscar Craig, 
Consultant Radiologist, also of St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, 
and Mr. Henry Shaw, F.R.C.S., E.N.T. Consultant at the Royal 
Marsden Hospital, visited Gibraltar on various occasions during 
the year to advise in their respective specialities and to operate. 

The training of nurses continued as on previous years under 
the direction of the Nurse Tutor. One male nurse was_ sent for 
training in 1968. Two other Gibraltarian nurses completed their 
training during the year, after obtaining the S.R.N. certificate. 
One of these also obtained the Diploma in Ophthalmic Nursing 
at the Moorfields Eye Hospital. 

The preventive side of medicine continued to be shared 
with the City Council, who are responsible for public health. 
Good liaison with the Council was maintained through the 
Health Committee and by virtue of the fact that the Medical 
Officer of Health is a member of the Board of Management. 

The School Health Service is directed by the Medical Officer 
of Health who is the Principal School Medical Officer. Children 
found to be in need of medical treatment are referred to a Spe- 
cial Sick Children Clinic at St. Bernard’s Hospital or to their 
own doctors. The immunisation of children is under the direct 
control of the Medical Officer of Health who also gives lectures 
on health education in the schools and to Nurses. 
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Child Welfare Clinics, under the direction of the Paediatrician 
assisted by Health Visitors, were held regularly at the Child Wel- 
fare Centre where advice on infant and child welfare was given 
by the Paediatrician. Children who required treatment were re- 
ferred to the Out-patient clinics at St. Bernard’s Hospital or to 
their own doctors. 


A Health Visitor and a team of Assistant Health Visitors 
carry out home visiting and close liaison is maintained with the 
Maternity Department of St. Bernard’s Hospital. 


The District Medical Service caters for patients on Public 
Assistance. A District Medical Officer and a team of District 
Nurses run a daily bert ang Clinic and attend to domiciliary 
cases. Treatment, including hospital treatment, medicines and 
surgical appliances are provided free of charge. The District 
Medical Officer also provides medical attention required by the 
inmates of the John Mackintosh Homes for the Aged. The Dis- 
trict Medical Officer is also Airport Medical Officer. 


The Government is responsible for the observance of in- 
ternational agreements in relation to International Sanitary 
Conventions. Residents and non-resident civilians of all nationa- 
lities are given treatment for social diseases free of charge at 
any time of the day at a special clinic in St. Bernard’s Hospital. 


Thirty-three patients were sent to various hospitals in Bri- 
tain during the course of the year, the majority of these went 
to the Royal Marsden Hospital for post-operative radiotherapy. 


The Duty Chemist Scheme continued to work satisfactorily 
under a voluntary scheme regulated by the Chemists themsel- 
ves. The Scheme provides for a chemist on duty after closing 
hours, as well as on Sundays and Public Holidays. 


The Board of Management wish to place on record their 
appreciation of the assistance given by the Services and the 
support received from members of the public who in many 
ways helped the Medical Department in 1968. 


Expenditure on public health during 1968 by the Govern- 
ment and the City Council totalled £350,014. 


HOUSING 


The housing programme, now in its twenty-third year, 
constitutes the principal task of the Lands and Works Depart- 
ment. Tenders were received at the end of 1968 for a scheme 
providing 263 flats of varying accommodation, including flats 
for the aged at ground level, together with amenities such as 
shops, nursery and a community club. The overall cost of the 
scheme is estimated to be over £1,400,000. Construction should 
commence early in 1969 and should be completed by mid-1971. 
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185 flats were completed in 1968, while 230 were under 
construction at the end of the year. 120 of these will be complet- 
ed early in 1969. 

The het tne on housing for the year was £257,000 of 
which £186,700 was granted by the British Government. Work 
costing £1,723,000 was in hand at the end of the year. 


A total of just under £7M has been spent on housing since 
1945 when the Government housing programme was_ initiated. 
2143 dwellings, practically all flats, have been provided. This 
number represents 34% of the housing units available for civil- 
ian occupation. A further 16% administered by the Lands and 
Works Department comprises pre-war construction, Government 
quarters and reverted leases. The need for further housing con- 
tinues although the additional 483 flats that should be complet- 
ed by 1971 should help considerably to alleviate the situation. 


In the private sector 169 flats were completed, 156 of which 
were in new blocks of flats, the largest being of 52, 30 and 40 
flats respectively. The 13 other flats were provided in additional 
floors to existing buildings or as a result of alterations to inter- 
nal layouts giving increased accommodation with improved 
sanitary facilities. 


The Housing Programme 1960-1971 


No. of flats No. of flats 


Due for completion 
1969 120 
1970 110 
1971 263* 


* To be commenced in 1969 


TOTALS 1945—1959 1002 flats completed 


1960—1968 1141 


TOTAL 2143 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Social Security system administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labour & Social Security is based on the following: 


(1) The Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance; 

(2) The Social Insurance Ordinance; 

(3) The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance; 
(4) The Family Allowances Ordinance; and 

(5) The non-statutory Public Assistance Scheme. 


Contributory Schemes. 


The Contributory Schemes are provided for under the Em. 
ployment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the Social Insurance 
Ordinance. They cover all persons employed under a contract of 
service and also provide for persons who cease to be compulsori- 
ly insured to become voluntary contributors. The schemes are 
financed from weekly contributions paid by employers and 
workers, the administrative expenses being paid by the Gov- 
ernment. Both Ordinances were revised by amending Iegisla- 
tion which became operative on the Ist January, 1968, the eff- 
ect of which was to remove the £500 per annum remuneration 
ceiling for the insurability of non-manual workers, to increase 
the weekly contribution (9/- for men instead of 2/10d. and pro 
rata rates for other classes), to increase benefits (30/- a week 
instead of 12/- per week for basic old age or widow’s pension 
and proportionate increases in other benefits) and to transfer 
rb at buy benefit from the restricted field of the non- 
pone utory scheme to the contributory one which is all-em- 

racing. 


Increased rates of benefits under the Employment Injuries 
Insurance Ordinance became payable on the Ist January, 1968, 
but only in respect of industrial injuries sustained with effect 
from this date. Transitional arrangements provide for the pay- 
ment of proportionately revised benefits in cases where the 
number of contributions paid at the new rates is insufficient 
to entitle claimants to the full revised rate of benefit. 


Following the practice in the United Kingdom, the normal 
method of payment of contributions under the Employment In- 
juries Insurance Ordinance and the Social Insurance Ordinance 
is by means of adhesive insurance stamps fixed to insurance 
cards. The liability for stamping insurance cards is placed on 
the employer who then deducts from wages the worker’s share 
of the contribution. One stamp is issued for collecting contribu- 
tions under both Ordinances. Insurance stamps are sold at the 
Post Office. 
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Credits for contributions, which count equally as paid con- 
tributions for certain purposes, are granted during limited per- 
iods of sickness, unemployment or incapacity due to injury and 
certain other contingencies. 


Non-Contributory Schemes 


The non-contributory schemes are the Non-Contributory 
Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance, the Family Allowances 
Ordinance and the Schemes of Public Assistance. All three are 
financed entirely from the general revenue of Gibraltar. 


The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance 
covers British Subjects and persons domiciled in Gibraltar. In 
addition to providing supplementary benefits to those prescrib- 
ed in the Social Insurance Ordinance, it provides for the pay- 
ment of transitional retirement pensions. 


The Family Allowances Ordinance and the Public Assis- 
tance Scheme cover Gibraltarians as defined in the Gibraltarian 
Status Ordinance who are domiciled in Gibraltar or in the Con- 
sular Districts of Her Majesty’s Vice-Consulates at La Linea or 
Algeciras as well as non-Gibraltarian British Subjects and others 
who are in Gibraltar provided they satisfy certain special con- 
ditions as to residence. 


I — CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 
The Employment Injuries Insurance Schemes 


The three main types of benefit paid under the Employ- 
ment Injuries Insurance Ordinance are: — 


(1) Injury Benefit; 
(2) Disablement Benefit; and 
(3) Industrial Death Benefit. 


In addition, free medical treatment for employment injuries 
and occupational diseases, including the provision and renewal 
of prosthetic appliances, is provided at the Government hospitals. 
The Government hospitals were reimbursed from the Employ- 
ment Injuries Insurance Fund to the amount of £2,281 during 
1968, as compared with £2,093 during 1967, for treatment to 
insured persons. 


Injury Benefit is payable up to a maximum of 182 days 
to insured persons who are incapable of work as a result of an 
industrial accident or an occupational disease. The rate of 
injury benefit for a man aged 20 or over is 56/- a week, to 
which may be added dependants’ allowance of 14/- a week for a 
dependent adult, 7/- a week for the first dependent child and 
4/1 a week for the second. 
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414 claims were received during the year (including 9 in 
respect of occupational disease) of which 410 were approved. 
The amount paid in respect of injury benefit during the year 
was £3,558. 

Disablement Benefit depends on the extent of residual 
physical or mental disability resulting from an industrial acci- 
dent or prescribed occupational disease, assessed by a Medical 
Board on loss of faculty and without regard to occupation or 
effect on earnings. If the degree of disablement is between 
1% and 34% inclusive the award is by way of a gratuity vary- 
ing between £16 and £280, and if it is between 35% and 100% 
a weekly pension is paid during the period taken into account 
by the assessment. The pension varies between 19/6 a week 
and 56/- a week in the case of male adults and 14/9 a week 
and 42/- a week in the case of female adults. Additional 
allowances are payable for dependants at the same rates as in 
the case of injury benefit, and also in certain circumstances 
when the disabled insured person is receiving spptwved hospi- 
tal in-patient treatment, or, being totally disabled, requires 
constant attendance. If the assessment is for life, or for a 
period of not less than seven years, the claimant may opt to 
receive a lump sum gratuity varying between £288 and £800 
instead of the pension. 

During the year 52 claims to disablement benefit were 
received all of which were allowed. 34 claimants received 
assessment for life. The amount paid was £5,883. 

Industrial Death Benefit is payable by way of pension to 
the widow or dependent incapacitated widower or wholly depen- 
dent parent of an insured person whose death results from an 
industrial accident or a prescribed occupational disease. This 
pension is payable at the rate of 35/- a week and may be 
increased by dependants’ allowance payable at the same rates 
and in the same way as for injury or disablement benefits. The 
rate per orphan is 16/- a week. Subject to certain conditions 
a widow may opt to receive a lump sum gratuity or £800 in- 
stead of the pension but dependants’ allowances may not he 
so commuted. Where there is no widow (or widower), children 
or parent there is provision for certain other dependants to 
claim, in which case the benefit is by way of a gratuity of £90. 
No claims were made during 1968. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Employment In- 
juries Insurance Ordinance, other than those relating to disable- 
ment, are determined by the Director of Labour & Social Secu- 
rity. There is a right of appeal to the Employment Injuries 
Appeals Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifi- 
cations (at present the Attorney-General) a member representing 
the interests of employers and a member representing the inter- 
ests of insured persons. No appeal was received during the year. 
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The Director of Labour & Social Security is required to sub- 
mit all claims dealing with a disablement question (i.e. whether 
or not there has been a loss of faculty, etc.) to a Medical Board 
consisting of two or more medical practitioners appointed by the 
Governor, one of whom is the Chairman. There is a right of 
appeal to a Medical Appeals Tribunal against any final assessment 
by a Medical Board but not against a provisional assessment 
for less than two years. The Medical Appeals Tribunal consists 
of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at present the Attorney- 
General) and two specialist medical practitioners who are not 
members of the Medical Board. 


The Medical Appeals Tribunal dealt with 16 appeals recei- 
ved during the year of which 6 were allowed. 


On questions of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal lies 
to the Supreme Court. 

The Employment Injuries Insurance Fund 

The income from contributions to the Fund during 1968 
was £18,132, The expenditure on benefits was £9,728 and 
the accumulated balance at the end of the year was £104,473. 
Social Insurance Scheme 

The Social Insurance Ordinance provides for the payment 
of: 

(1) Old Age Pension; 

(2) Guardian’s Allowances; 
(3) Maternity Benefits; 

(4) Death Grants; 

(5) Widow’s Benefit; and 
(6) Unemployment Benefits. 

Entitlement to benefit depends on the satisfaction of pres- 
cribed contribution conditions but provision has been made for 
the payment of benefits at reduced rates where the contribution 
conditions are not fully satisfied. 

Old Age Pensions 


Old Age Pensions are paid to men at the age of 65 and 
women at the age of 60 who satisfy the required conditions. 
The basic rate of pension was increased from 12/- to 30/- a week 
in 1968. During the year, 343 new claims were received, two 
of which were disallowed. The following table shows the number 
of pensions in payment at the end of the year: — 
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Male British ... ... 378 


Femake British at 427 
Male Alien... ... 540) With very few exceptions, all 
) these are Spanish nationals 
Female Alien ad 963) living in Spain. 
2,308 


The cost to the Fund during the year amounted to £63,410. 


Guardian’s Allowance 


Guardian’s Allowance is a payment of 10/- a week to the 
person who takes into his family an orphan child both of whose 
parents or step-parents are dead. Special rules apply to the 
children of divorced parents, adopted children, illegitimate 
children and children whose parents cannot be traced. One 
claim was received and approved in 1968. 


Maternity Benefit is a grant of £10 paid to a woman, quali- 
fied either through her own or her husband’s insurance, for 
every child born to her. During 1968, 530 claims were received, 
of which 526 were allowed. 281 of these claims were in respect 
of alien insured persons. A grant was paid in respect of twins 
and 15 grants were paid at reduced rates because of a deficient 
contribution record. The total amount paid was £3,724. 


Death Grant is payable to a person who incurs the cost of 
the funeral or other appreciable expenses arising from the 
death of an insured person, or of the wife, widow, husband, 
widower or child of an insured person. The standard grant is 
at the rate of £20 in the case of the death of an adult. Reduced 
rates are also payable in the case of children or when the claim 
is based upon a deficient contribution record. 


During the year, 155 claims were received. Of these 154 
were allowed, 98 claims being in respect of alien insured per- 
sons. The total amount paid during the year was £1,979. 


_ Widow’s Benefit is payable to the widow of a deceased 
insured person who has satisfied the necessary contribution 
conditions. There are three kinds of widow’s benefits, only one 
of which is payable at any one time, as follows: 


(a) Widow’s Allowance is payable for the first 13 weeks of 
widowhood at the standard rate of 40/- per week with 
increases of 5/- per week for each child up to a maxi- 
mum of 4 children; 
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(b) Widowed Mother’s Allowance is payable to a widow left 
with a dependent child when she finishes drawing her 
widow’s allowance. The standard rate is 30/- a week 
win increases of 5/- per week for each dependent child; 
ani 


(c) Widow’s Pension is payable on certain qualifying con- 
ditions on termination of widow’s allowance or widowed 
mother’s allowance. The standard rate is 30/- a week. 


During the year, 51 claims were received, one of which was 
disallowed. 41 claims were in respect of alien insured persons. 
The total amount paid during the year, including benefits in 
respect of claims approved in previous years, was £10,751. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 

All claims and questions arising under the Social Insurance 
Ordinance are determined by the Director of Labour & Social 
Security There is a right of appeal to the Social Insurance 
Appeals Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifi- 
cations (at present the Attorney-General), a member represent- 
ing the interests of employers and a member representing the 
interests of insured persons. 4 appeals were received during 
the year, of which 1 was allowed. 

On a question of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal 
from the Board’s decision lies to the Supreme Court. 


Unemployment Benefit 


Unemployment Benefit is a weekly payment for a period 
not exceeding 78 days (Sundays excluded) made to any person 
under PersgneDle age who is unemployed, capable of work and 
available to take work if offered, and who during the 52 weeks 
immediately preceding the week in which the claim is made was 
in insurable employment for not less than 30 weeks, or his yearly 
average of weeks of insurable employment is not less than 30. 


The standard weekly rate is 24/- with an increase of 16/- a 
week for any one adult dependant and 5/- a week for each 
dependent child up to a maximum of four children. Lower week- 
ly rates are payable to claimants without dependants who are 
either married women or under the age of 20. 


During the year 486 claims were received. Of these, 473 
were allowed, 158 claims being in respect of alien insured 
persons. The total amount paid was £2,909. 


The Social Insurance Fund 


The income from contributions to the Fund during 1968 
was £225,334. The expenditure on benefits was £82,822 and the 
accumulated balance at the end of the year was £1,308,840. 
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Advisory Committees 


Advisory Committees have been appointed under the Em- 
ployment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the Social Insurance 
Ordinance to give advice and assistance to the Director in con- 
nection with the discharge of his functions under _ the Ordinance 
and to perform any other duties-allotted to them. The Committees 
include representatives of employers and workers and have an 
independent chairman. 


Inspections 

The number of establishments visited was 43 and the total 
number of insurance cards inspected was 280. Domestic servants 
are not included in these figures. 


Prosecutions 

Legal s oragiaee were instituted against one employer for 
failing to obtain and stamp an insurance card in respect of an 
employee. A conviction was obtained on another charge related 
to the employment of the same person, and the case was with- 
drawn on payment of the contributions due. 


II — NON-CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


THE NON-CONTRIBUTORY SOCIAL INSURANCE BENEFIT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ORDINANCE 


The whole of the Ordinance applies to all persons who are 
insured persons under the Social Insurance Ordinance, or the 
wives or widows of such persons who are either: 


(a) British Subjects; or 
(b) domiciled in Gibraltar. 


The provisions of the Ordinance relating to Unemployment 
Benefits apply to all insured persons without restrictions. 


The benefits payable under this Ordinance are: — 
(1) Transitional Retirement Pension; and 


(2) Supplements to certain benefits paid under the Social 
Insurance Ordinance. 


Retirement pensions were specifically introduced for the 
older insured persons who would not qualify for Old Age pen- 
sion when payment of this benefit became operative in 1965. 
Now that most insured persons have established a title to Old 
Age Pension the number of Retirement Pensions is expected to 
decrease gradually over the B pat During 1968 only one claim 
was received and allowed. e total amount paid was £10,009. 
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The weekly rate of retirement pension is 20/- with increases 
of 12/- a week for a wife under 60 years of age. A married 
woman or widow over 60 years of age may be entitled to a pen- 
sion based on the satisfactory employment record of her husband 
or late husband. The rate of pension in such cases is 12/- a 
week for a married woman and 20/- a week for a widow. There 


are increases at the rate of 5/- a week for each child up to a. 


maximum of four children. 


Supplements to Social Insurance Benefits 


These are weekly payments paid to persons to whom the 
Non-Contributory Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance applies. 

Supplementary benefits paid during the year to widow 
peesners amounted to £3,474 and Old Age pensioners received 
25,944. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


The machinery for decisions and appeals set up under the 
Social Insurance Ordinance is also used for the Non-Contribu- 
tory Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Social Welfare activities of the Department of Labour 
and Social Security cover the administration of a Public Assist- 
ance Scheme and the Family Allowance Ordinance, and the 
fields of child care, adoption, prevention of delinquency, proba- 
tion, care of the aged, welfare of the blind, conciliation in ma- 
trimonial disputes, the rehabilitation of problem families and 
the co-ordination of voluntary social and child welfare services. 


Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Ordinance provides for payment of 
allowances in respect of each child, except the first, under the 
age of 15. For children staying on at school the age limit may 
be extended to 18. 


There is a general residence condition to be satisfied by 
Gibraltarians and a special residence condition for others, whe- 
ther British Subjects or not, who are resident in Gibraltar. 


The allowance is at the rate of 4/- a week for each child 
and is paid irrespective of need or resources. No contribution 
is required, the whole scheme being financed from the General 
Revenues. It is disregarded for purposes of assessment under 
the Public Assistance Scheme. 


Expenditure on Family Allowance during 1968 totalled 
£29,287. 
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Public Assistance Scheme 


This scheme is designed to provide financial assistance on 
a basis of need to Gibraltarians, other British Subjects who have 
resided in Gibraltar for a continuous period of not less than 3 
years, and certain other nationals permanently resident in Gib- 
raltar since 1936. 


As a result of a review carried out in 1967, the basic weekly 
rates of allowances for persons living on their own were increa- 
sed in January, 1968, to 38/6 for a single person and 62/- for a 
married couple. The rates for dependent children were also 
increased. New additional allowances were also introduced 
for bedridden cases, and for persons who have been on public 
assistance continuously for over two years. In addition, the 
Director of Labour and Social Security may approve discretion- 
ary allowances where applicants or dependants are certified to be 
in need of extra nourishment or where, in special circumstan- 
ces, domestic assistance is necessary. 

Blind and partially-sighted persons are paid grants slightly 
above the basic rates. 

Persons in receipt of public assistance may apply for rent 
relief under the Rent Relief Scheme administered by the Lands 
and Works Department. Those who do not qualify for relief may 
still be helped with discretionary rent allowances. 

The total expenditure on public assistance during 1968 was 
£73,317 and was met entirely from the General Revenues. The 
sum of £8,146 was also allowed in rent relief. 


Compulsory Service Grants 


This is a Ministry of Defence (Army) scheme designed to 
alleviate hardship to families of wage earners called up for 
Military Service. It provides for grants to be related to pre- 
service earnings. The maximum allowance payable is £2.10.0 
a week whilst the recruit’s weekly voluntary allotment is 17/6d. 
If need is established and the maximum grant does not bring 
the recruit’s pay and allowances up to 75% of pre-service earn- 
ings, Government supplements the grant from Public Assistance 
funds. 

No applications for grants under this scheme were received 
during 1968. 


Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 


This scheme is designed to assist discharged prisoners nor- 
mally resident in Gibraltar by immediate cash payments (if 
need is established), the provision of essential clothing and help 
in obtaining employment. 


The expenditure incurred during the year was £45. 
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Sponsored Hospital Patients’ Scheme 


Under this scheme persons suffering from conditions which 
require specialised medical treatment not obtainable in Gibral- 
tar are sent to hospitals, usually in Britain, under arrangements 
made by the Medical Department. Arrangements for depar- 
ture and reception are made by the Department of Labour and 
Social Security which meets the cost of transport and pays the 
appropriate allowances. 


In 1968 the number of persons assisted under the scheme 
was 34, 


The expenditure incurred by the Department was £2,758. 


Child Care 


The Child Care Committee, which brings together repre- 
sentatives of all the bodies concerned with deprived or delin- 
quent children under the chairmanship of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Gibraltar, who has wide experience of institutions and 
organisations for child care, continued to meet regularly each 
month. The Committee, which also advised on delinquency and 
probation, has been able to ensure the maximum co-ordination 
of all the agencies dealing with children and young persons in 
need of care. 


The Committee continued its series of talks and meetings 
designed to increase interest in the child care field in Gibraltar. 
The meetings held during 1968 were well attended. 


The Committee gives special attention to children identified 
as potential delinquents, including persistent truants from 
school. Case work is carried out by the three Probation Officers 
of the Department of Labour and Social Security. 

The Edmund Rice Home for deprived and delinquent boys 
continued the good work it has performed since it was opened 
in 1966. There were seven boys in care at the end of 1968. 


Probation 


Thirteen Probation Orders were made during 1968, compar- 
ed with 10 in 1967. Six of these were in respect of adults 
(five males and one female) and seven in respect of male juve- 
niles. 


Imprisonment of Juveniles 


There is no approved school or Borstal establishment to 
deal with tue more recalcitrant cases of delinquency. Juvenile 
offenders who exhaust the limited means of treatment avail- 
able are therefore sent to prison. No child under 14 years of 
age may, however, be sent to prison. : 
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Two young male persons were remanded in custody towards 
the end of the year, to await trial early in 1969. 

There is no separate prison for juveniles but young prison- 
ers are kept segregated from adult prisoners. 


Corporal Punishment of Juveniles 


The Courts do not view corporal punishment for juveniles 
with favour, but in the absence of facilities for approved schools 
or Borstal treatment, it has been retained reluctantly as a ne- 
cessary part of the limited means available for the treatment 
of delinquents. 
agen Court did not impose any corporal punishment during 


Children in Need of Care and Protection 


During 1968 two boys, aged 7 and 12 respectively, were 
brought before the Juvenile Court as being in need of care and 
protection. Both were committed under a Fit Person Order to 
the care of the Warden of the Edmund Rice Home until they 
attain their eighteenth birthday. 


The Foster Parents Scheme 


The need for foster parents has arisen only once during 
the last few years. The arrangements made in that case are 
working very satisfactorily. 


Prevention of Delinquency 

The Department of Labour and Social Security maintained 
a high level of family case work and gave special attention to 
problem families with children who are identified as potential 
delinquents. 


There is an Attendance Centre at the City Fire Station. 
During 1968 one young person satisfactorily completed the 
attendance required. 


The Police also continue to operate the “Liverpool Scheme” 
very successfully. During 1968, 14 cases were dealt with under 
this scheme. 


Adoption 

Only one case of adoption came before the Court during 
1968, but it was withdrawn before an Order was made. One 
of the Welfare Officers of the Department of Labour and Social 
Security is normally appointed Guardian ad litem in cases of 
adoption, including those coming before the United Kingdom 
Courts if any of the parties involved are in Gibraltar. 
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Care of the Aged 


The institutional care of the aged continues to be under- 
taken by the Board of Governors of the John Mackintosh Homes. 
These homes, of which there are three, cater for a total of 168 
persons. 


Residents in the homes who are without means are main- 
tained free of charge, and continue to receive a pocket money 
allowance from public assistance funds at the rate of 7/6d. a 
week. Those with private incomes are required to contribute 
towards their maintenance. 


Welfare of the Blind 


The Annual Report of the Gibraltar Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness shows that, for some years the number of 
blind and partially sighted persons has remained at about 100. 
There are no children registered as blind. The Society’s efforts 
to rehabilitate a young man after the loss of his sight met with 
success when suitable employment was found for him in the 
Dockyard. 


Matrimonial Reconciliations 
Five cases of matrimonial disputes were referred by the 


Courts to the Probation Officers. Three were settled satisfac- 
torily. 


Community Welfare and Community Development 


The social, cultural and physical welfare needs of the com- 
munity are catered for by a number of social and sports clubs, 
libraries, societies and amateur dramatic groups. Foremost 
among these centres is the John Mackintosh Hall which provides 
a library and cultural, educational, social and recreational facili- 
ties for many groups and societies. The running of the Hall is 
financed by the Government. The British Council continued to 
provide generous support with materials such as books, films, 
magazines, gramophone records, music ete. This cultural 
centre is exceptionally well-equipped in premises built for the 
purpose with funds provided by the Trustees of the Will of the 
late John Mackintosh. 

Smaller centres exist similar to the institutes and Parish 
Halls to be found in Britain. These function mainly on a reli- 
gious denominational basis. 

Although there is no Government organisation in Gibraltar 
responsible for community development, the Government’s gen- 
eral policy is to encourage and support such activities. Success- 
ful community centres now exist at two of the Government’s 
housing estates. 
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Relationship with Voluntary Organisations 


Excellent relationships exist between the Department of 
Labour & Social Security and the various voluntary and charit- 
able oganisations, especially those catering for the aged or in the 
field of Child Care. 
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Chapter 8: Legislation 


Thirty-five Ordinances were passed during the year 1968, 
the most important of which were: — 


Number of Subject Matter. 
Ordinance. 
1. Income Tax (Amendment) Ordinance. 


19. 


24, 


26. 


27. 


“The purpose of this Ordinance is to extend the 
provisions of the Income Tax Ordinance regarding 
allowance for depreciation of premises”. 


Enforcement of Conditions in Government Contracts 
Ordinance. 

“The purpose of this Ordinance is to enable penalties 
which would be unenforceable at common law as being 
in terrorem to be enforced, subject to certain safe- 
guards, in contracts relating to land development 
where the land is being made available by the 
Government.” 


Merchant Shipping (Taxation and _ Concessions) 
(Amendment) Ordinance. 

“The purpose of this Ordinance is to remove the 
requirement that a British registered ship must be 
registered at the port of Gibraltar before she can be 
registered as an exempt ship under the Merchant 
Shipping (Taxation and Concessions) Ordinance.” 


Mental Health Ordinance. 

“The purpose of this Ordinance 1s to repeal the Mer 

tal Treatment Ordinance and establish an up-to-date 
code for the treatment and care of mentally disorder- 
ed persons and the management of their property 
ong en (This Ordinance has not yet come into 
orce). 


Local Loan (No. 3) Ordinance. 

“The purpose of this Ordinance is to make provision 
for the raising locally of a loan of up to five hundred 
thousand pounds sterling by the issue of debentures” 


Consular Relations Ordinance. 

“The purpose of this Ordinance, which closely follows 
the provisions of the Consular Relations Act, 1968, 
of the United Kingdom, enables corresponding effect 
to be given in Gibraltar to those Articles of the 
Vienna Convention on Consular Relations to which 
effect has or will be given in the United Kingdom 
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Number of Subject Matter 
Ordinance 
when that Convention is ratified in the near future.” 

(This Ordinance has not yet come into force). 

28. 


City Council (Continuance) Ordinance. 


“The purpose of this Ordinance is to obviate the need 
for an election of members of the City Council to be 
held in December, 1968, since it is intended that the 
Legislative and City Councils shall be abolished in 
1969 and replaced by a House of Assembly”. 


33. Savings Bank (Amendment) Ordinance. 


“The purpose of this Ordinance is to enable the Post- 
master to transfer to the general revenues of the 
Government a number of Savings Bank Accounts 
which have been dormant for over twenty years and 
the balance standing to the credit of any one of which 
is under £1.” ‘ 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


The Courts of Law in Gibraltar consist of the Supreme 
Court, the Court of First Instance and the Magistrates’ Court. 
The Chief Justice, a Judge of the Court of First Instance, a 
Stipendi: Magistrate and 25 Justices of the Peace at present 
comprise the Judiciary. The Attorney-General is the Law Offi- 
cer of the Crown, whilst the number of barristers now practising 
in Gibraltar is 13, two of them being Queen’s Counsel. In the 
Colony, barristers are authorised by law to act as solicitors, and 
persons enrolled as solicitors of the Court are at liberty to act 
as Ts. 


The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court, which 
has both appellate and original jurisdiction. Its original juris- 
diction, in both civil and criminal matters, is similar to that exer- 
cised in England by all Divisions of the High Court of Justice 
and the Assize Courts. On its appellate side it deals with all 
appeals from the Court of First Instance,the Magistrates’ Court 
and from bodies and persons exercising quasi-judicial powers for 
special purposes. Decisions of the Supreme Court are subject 
to appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 
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The General Criminal Sessions are held four times a year, 
or more if necessary, for the trial of persons charged by way of 
indictment. The Chief Justice sits with a jury of nine, or in ca- 
ses of treason, murder or any felony punishable by death, of 
twelve. There is sptoidslon for majority verdicts except in cases 
of treason, murder and felony punishable by death when the 
verdict must be unanimous. 


Appellate or civil proceedings are arranged as circumstan- 
ces require. In civil cases the Chief Justice sits alone, or with a 
jury of nine special or common jurors. 


The substantive law of Gibraltar consists partly of the Eng- 
lish law as contained in the Application of English Law Ordin- 
ance (Cap. 216) in so far as they are applicable to local circum- 
stances, any more recent Acts of Parliament expressly or by 
necessary implication applied to Gibraltar, the Common law to 
date, Orders in Council relating to Gibraltar and locally enacted 
Ordinances and subsidiary legislation. 


The practice of the civil side of the Supreme Court is basic- 
ally that of the corresponding Division of the High Court of 
England, subject to local modifications embodied in the Rules of 
Court made by the Chief Justice. 


The Criminal practice of the Supreme Court of Gibraltar 
follows that of the English Courts of Assize. 


The Court of First Instance has jurisdiction comparable to 
that of the County Courts of England and Wales and is subordin- 
ate to the Supreme Court. 


The Magistrates’ Court is normally presided over by the 
Stipendiary Magistrate, and in the case of his absence by two 
or more Justices of the Peace. The Stipendiary is also Her 
Majesty’s Coroner and the Public Trustee. The Court has a 
jurisdiction in Criminal and matrimonial matters similar to that 
under the Magistrates’ Court Act 1952 in England, and is a 
petty debt Court for claims of up to £5. The Magistrates’ Court 
is also the Licensing Authority for the issue of liquor licences. 
The number of charges dealt with by the Stipendiary Magistrate 
and the Justices of the Peace are to some extent disproportionate 
to the size of the Colony by reason of the considerable floating 
population passing through Gibraltar. 


Provision is made for legal aid for accused persons and 
appellants in criminal cases, and for legal assistance to persons 
in civil matters. 


In the Supreme Court there were 17 trials on indictment in 
which 35 persons were involved compared with 10 trials con- 
cerning 13 persons in 1967 and 7 trials concerning 7 persons 
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in 1966. In the plenary jurisdiction 74 civil cases were com: 
menced in the Supreme Court. There were 2 criminal appeals 
heard during the year under review, and one civil appeal. 


The Court of First Instance dealt with 147 summonses and 
40 judgment summonses. 


The Magistrates’ Court dealt with a total of 1,995 cases taken 
in Court, including 797 relating to offences against the Traffic 
Ordinance, and 101 concerning Larceny and kindred offences. 
Civil debt cases totalled 199 out of which 169 did not come for 
hearing. There were 12 Juveniles involved in the Juvenile 
Court as against 18 in 1967 and 24 in 1966. In addition 42 
persons were committed for trial by the Supreme Court. Dur- 
ing the year under review 13 probation orders were made by 
this Court. A further 289 cases (not heard in Court) of minor 
breaches of the Traffic Ordinance were dealt with by the imposi- 
tion of the “Statutory Fixed Penalty.” 


The ceremonial opening of the legal year took place as 
usual, the Judiciary, officers of the Court and the members of 
the Bar participating. 


POLICE 


The Gibraltar Police is responsible for law and order in the 
City area, the Bay and the Admiralty Dockyard. In addition 
it has responsibility for Immigration Control, Civil population 
registration, the Ambulance service, car park attendants, school 
crossing wardens and weights and measures. 


Establishment and Strength 


The establishment of the Force was 248 all ranks, and the 
strength on the 31st December, 1968, was 188. There were 
therefore 60 vacancies, equivalent to 25°% under establishment 
The authorised police working week is 44 hours but as this 
cannot be applied owing to the number of vacancies, personnel 
work a 48-hour week with an extra duty bonus payment. 


Recruiting and Training 

There were 25 applicants for the Force in 1968 of whom 8 
were accepted as compared with 53 in 1967 of whom 7 were ac- 
cepted. All recruits were trained locally and only 3 were able 
to go to the Metropolitan Police Training School during the 
year. The problem of attracting the right type of young 
men into the Police service is an acute one, as it has been for a 
number of years, and seems likely to continue. 
Fl During the year 2 Sergeants attended the CID course at 

reston. 
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Crime 

The number of offences investigated during the year was 
1,738 compared with 2,392 in 1967, a decrease of 654. There 
was a slight decrease in the number of cases of thefts, fraud and 
disorderly conduct but an increase in the number of cases of 
breaking into premises, malicious damage to property, grievous 
bodily harm and wounding. There were 2. cases of dangerous 
drugs more than in the previous year. Assault on Police incre- 
ased from 18 in 1967 to 20. The detection rate of actual crime 
was 42%. 


Traffic 


The number of traffic offences recorded in 1968 was 1968 
against 2606 in the Bp ire year, a decrease of 638. As in pre- 
vious years the bulk of the offences consisted of contraventions 
of parking regulations. There were 5432 civilian registered ve- 
htcles in Gibraltar in December, 1968, and in addition a large 
number of HM Services transport, which are in circulation on 
little more than 19 miles of highway. The shortage of car 
parks and garages results in street parking and, as most streets 
are narrow, Dar bing pronibitiens have to be enforced to allow 
for free flow of traffic. It is hoped that, as development pro- 
gresses, facilities will be made available for parking off those 
ahi where the presence of unattended vehicles causes obs- 
ruction. 


There were 480 accidents as compared with 537 in 1967, a 
drop of 57. As a result of accidents 1 person was fatally injur- 
ed, a decrease of 1 on the previous year. Most of the accidents 
reported were of a minor nature. 


Immigration 


The Police control all entry points to Gibraltar by land, 
sea and air. . 


In 1968, 241,900 persons passed through the Immigration 
Control on passports, a decrease of 117,891 on the previous year. 
In addition a large number were landed from cruise and passen- 
ger liners for sightseeing trips. Workers who enter Gibraltar 
from Spain daily are not included in the figures. : 


Transport 


The Force transport consists of 2 station wagons for pa- 
trols, 1 saloon car as staff car, 1 diesel van for general transport 
purposes, 12 motor cycles for traffic and mobile patrols and 3 
ambulances. The Admiralty supplies a vehicle for Dockyard 
patrols. The Force carries out its own repairs and maintenance. 


All vehicles covered a high mileage on duty. 
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Housing 


The Force has 163 accommodation units, some of which 
are still occupied by former police officers now on pension. At 
the end of the year all officers requiring housing had been ac- 
commodated. If, however, stren; were to build up to esta- 
blishment, there will be a further demand, which at present 
cannot be met. 


Communication 


All police stations, four wheeled vehicles and marine laun- 
ches are fitted with trans-receivers. In addition 5 motor cycles 
are similarly equipped and the policy of equipping all motor 
cycles continues. The Force has 8 “Bantam” sets which come 
into use as the situation demands and have proved invaluable. 


The City Fire Brigade’s and Naval Shore patrol’s equipment 
is maintained by the Police Radio Workshop. 


The Communications Room is manned by civilian operators 
by day and police by night. 
Marine Section 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced throughout 
the year in maintaining the necessary patrols owing to mechani- 
cal breakdowns, consequent on the age of launches. The situa- 
tion is now improving. This section consists of 4 launches, each 
crew consisting of 3 policemen. Launches are in radio contact 
with the Radio Control Room. A refitted and re-equipped ex- 
naval 45-feet launch will come into operation shortly. 


Ambulance Section 


The Force are responsible for running the whole ambulance 
service for Gibraltar and not just for emergencies. It has 3 
ambulances, two on immediate call and one in reserve, all 
equipped with two-way radio. 


In 1968, 1,176 calls were answered, including 6 from out- 
side the territory. 


Ambulances proceeding outside Gibraltar carry a trained 
nurse. 


Underwater Squad 


The Underwater Squad continues to give good service. Al- 
though operational dives are not very numerous the squad re- 
mains active and in a state of readiness at all times. The squad, 
which now consists of 8 officers, practises regularly and carries 
out, on average, two dives per week. 
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The most important operational dive carried out. by the 
squad this year was to effect emergency repairs on the hull of 
the Government-owned “Mons Abyla” which had developed a 
serious leak whilst in harbour. 


Police Association 


This Association continued to function efficiently and were 
active in negotiations with Government for obtaining payment 
for extra hours of duty worked. 


Life Saving 

The Police provided life-saving facilities at all beaches 
throughout the bathing season by having teams of Beach Guards 
from off-duty volunteers who are members of the Royal Life 
Saving Society. 


St. John Ambulance 


The St. John Ambulance certificate is a necessary qualifica- 
tion for a recruit to complete his training and for obtaining 
annual increments. The Force has three Divisions of the Bri- 
gade and the Secretary of the St. John Council is a police officer. 


There are a number of Jay lecturers who in their off-duty 
time lecture police and members of the public. 


Purine the year a police officer obtainea his air Attend- 
ant’s certificate. It is the first time the award has been made 
in Gibraltar. 


Police Welfare Fund 


This fund continues to have 100% membership on weekly 
subscription and defrays medical costs not met from  Govern- 
ment funds plus benefits to dependants of officers who die in 
the service. 


PRISONS 


The prison is situated about 500 feet up the North end 
of the Rock facing West. It is clear from the town and free 
from congestion _ Two of its main walls are part of the original 
Moorish Castle. It has 28 cells. 


The staff of the prison consists of a Superintendent, a 
Principal Officer, a Senior Officer and eight prison officers. 


The number of prisoners received during 1968 was 52. The 
daily average in prison was 9.5 compared with 8.59 in 1967. 
There were no executions. Prison statistics are contained in 
Appendices XIII and XIV. 
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Owing to the size of the prison and the small number of 
its inmates complete classificaton of prisoners is not possible. 
Very few women and young persons are committed to prison 
but, when they are, they are segregated from adult male pri- 
soners. 


All classes of prisoners can qualify for a privilege division 
known as the “Trust Class”. Prisoners in this division are 
allowed to work inside and outside the prison without direct 
supervision. One prisoner was upgraded to this class in 1968. 

Convicted prisoners can earn a remission for good conduct 
of up to one-third of the total sentence, provided that the remis- 
sion so earned does not reduce the sentence to less than thirty- 
one days. 


Seven breaches of prison discipline were committed during 
the year. All were dealt with by the Superintendent. The 
discipline of the prisoners was remarkably good. There were 
no escapes. 


All convicted prisoners over the age of 17 years and under 
60 who are passed by the Medical Officer as fit for work are 
required to perform such tasks as are allotted to them. Pri- 
soners are put to work normally carried out by unskilled Jab- 
ourers, such as cleaning public gardens and institutions and 
helping to maintain or repair prison buildings. There is a work- 
ing day of seven hours. There is no system of extra-mural 
labour. 


All prisoners may enter a wage-earning scheme on admis- 
sion to prison. The scheme enable prisoners to earn up to 3/- 
week and from this they can spend 2/- on cigarettes, tobacco or 
sweets, the other shilling being placed to their credit and paid 
to them on discharge from prison. 


The Prison Medical Officer visits the prison once a week 
and examines all prisoners. He also examines all prisoners on 
reception and prior to discharge. During the year under review 
no prisoners were admitted to Hospital. Nine prisoners repor- 
ted sick and were treated in prison for minor ailments. Six 
received dental treatment and one prisoner received physio- 
therapy treatment. 


A Chapel is available in the prison and is used by all 
denominations of the Christian faith. Facilities are given to all 
prisoners desiring religious instruction. 


In view of the small number of prisoners and the fact that 
many do not speak English, it is difficult to lay down any fixed 
routine for their education. As and when possible classes are 
arranged by Members of the Legion of Mary and Young Chris- 
tian Workers in simple arithmetic, English and Spanish for all 
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prisoners. When sufficient English-speaking prisoners are in 
custody to warrant it, arrangements are made with the Com- 
mand Education Officer to hold classes for them. The library 
is available to all prisoners and contains 3,600 books. Maga- 
zines and periodicals are obtained from charitable sources. 


All prisoners are entitled at any time to see a member of 
the Prison Board. The prison was visited regularly during the 
year by members of the Board, prison visitors and representat- 
ives of welfare organisations. Chaplains nominated by the dif- 
ferent denominations also paid regular visits. Holy Mass was 
said every Sunday for Roman Catholics and Religious Services 
were held for Church of England inmates at regular intervals. 


There is a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme which applies 
to all discharged prisoners, other than Debtors, who are British 
Subjects resident in Gibraltar. In exceptional cases, when no 
help can be obtained from outside sources, assistance may be 
granted to non-resident British Subjects. The scheme does not 
apply to Spanish nationals nor to other aliens except those who 
have been in prison for more than one year and for whom Con- 
ae assistance is not available. Assistance is given in kind 
only. 


A discharged prisoner to whom the scheme applies may 
receive maintenance at the rate of 4/- per day for a period not 
normally exceeding six days in order to provide him with means 
of subsistence until the Friday following his release when he 
may receive financial assistance under the Public Assistance 
Scheme if he has not by that time found employment. He may 
also receive assistance in kind in the form of clothing up to a 
maximum of £5 in any one period of 12 months. 


British non-resident persons can be assisted under the 
Commonwealth Association of Prisoners Aid Scheme of which 
Gibraltar is a member. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and 
Public Works 


WATER SUPPLY 
Two varieties of water are supplied by the City Council 
of Gibraltar, potable and sanitary. 


Potable Water 

Potable water is obtained direct from rainfall, from shallow 
wells and from a 70,000 gallons per day multi-flash evaporafor 
using waste heat from the Council’s Electricity Generating Sta- 
tion. During 1968 water was also imported from Tangier by 
means of a small water tanker with a capacity of 100,000 gallons. 
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Rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment 
areas and stored in reservoirs excavated in the heart of the Rock. 
The total rainfall as registered by the Council’s gauges was 
23.65 inches in 1968. 

The hardness of the well water does not normally exceed 
32 degrees but this is brought down to 10 degrees by passing a 
oe of the water extracted from the wells through a Base 
Exchange Water Softening Plant (which reduces its hardness 
to zero) and blending it thereafter with untreated water. The 
blended water after being Chloraminated (i-e., treated with am- 
monia and chlorine gas) is pumped into a service tank, into 
which is also pumped the distilled and imported waters, and 
thence lifted into the Council’s reservoirs for distribution. 

Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs 
as a matter of routine to ensure that all water supplied is bacter- 
iologically pure. 

A network of distribution pipes conveys the water from 
the Some 6 reservoirs to houses, wharves, public supply 

ints, etc. 
me The Ministry of Public Building and Works also have rain- 
water collecting areas, reservoirs, and distilling plants. 

A new 225,000 g.p.d. distiller was erected during 1968 and 
is ted to be in commission by mid-1969. 

e consumption of potable water during 1968 was 
85,698,252 gallons. 


Sanitary Water 

This water is obtained from the sea and is elevated by pump- 
ing machinery to several reservoirs sited at various parts of the 
city. An intercommunication system of distribution pipes con- 
veys ue water by gravitation to every house and the supply is 


co 

This water is used for fire fighting, road watering, flushing 
and general sanitary purposes. Over 461 million gallons of sea 
water were supplied in 1968. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The electricity undertaking of the City Council generated 
39,259,840 Board of Trade Units during 1968. 


The rates of charges for the supply of electricity, which 
were applied with effect from the accounts for the month of 
January, 1968, were: — 


Flat Rate Tariffs 
Tariff No. 1 — Lighting: 7d. per unit 
Tariff No. 2 _ Power : 5d. per unit 
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Block Tariffs 


Tariff No. 3 _ Three-part Fixed Block Tariffs for 
Domestic Consumers: — 

Primary Charge _- First 20 units per month: 
7d. per unit 

Secondary Charge — Next 40 units per month: 
5d. per unit 

Tertiary Charge — All additional units per month: 
2d. per unit 

Tariff No. 4 —  Three-part Variable Block Tariff for 
Business, Commercial and General 
Consumers : — 

Primary Charge _ First 20% of monthly consumption 
(minimum 20 units): 

7d. per unit. 

Secondary Charge — Next 20% of monthly consumption 
(minimum 40 units): 
5d. per unit 

Tertiary Charge _ Remainder of total monthly consump- 
tion: 
2d. per unit 


Maximum Demand, Off-peak and Summer Air-Conditioning 
Tariffs were also applied. 


GAS SUPPLY 


The Gas Undertaking was closed down on the 30th April, 
1968. 

The quantity of gas (corrected to standard temperature 
and pressure) sent out from the City Council Gas works up to 
the time of closing down was 3,917,700 cubic feet, made up of 
2,959,800 cubic feet Oil Gas and 957,900 cubic feet Producer Gas. 

Fuel Oil used for gasmaking and steam raising was 117.95 
tons. Coke used for C.W.G. was 15 cwts, and waste timber was 
used for Producer Gas manufacture. 

10,460 gallons of waste oil were used for steam raising. 
ne The charge for the suply of gas was 19s.2d. per 1,000 cubic 
eet. 


PUBLIC WORKS 1968 


Total expenditure by the Lands and Works Department 
during 1968 was £757,300 of which £257,200 was spent on the 
housing programme as described in Chapter 7. 

With the exception of two large Tower Blocks, the contract 
for which was awarded to a joint venture by a United Kingdom 
and a Gibraltarian firm, and the new wing for St. Bernard’s Hos- 
pital, which is being constructed by a United Kingdom contractor, 
all major work was carried out by contract by Gibraltarian firms. 
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The new wing for the St. Bernard’s Hospital, costing just 
over £250,000 and being financed by the John Mackintosh Trust, 
is due for completion in June, 1969. Work commenced in 
September, 1967, and all the structural work and carcasing was 
completed by the end of the year. 

A Piazza in the centre of the City was completed by the 
Department after the contractor was declared bankrupt. The 
Piazza was opened in March and has proved to be a great attrac- 
tion to residents and non-residents alike. 

Under the programme to make Gibraltar more attractive, 
the Upper Rock continued to be given a face-lift. Disused mili- 

installations are being removed and old batteries are being 
converted into look-outs. The conversions of two batteries were 
carried out by 50 Field Squadron Royal Engineers with building 
materials supplied by the Lands and Works Department. 

The construction of Our Lady of Lourdes School was com- 
Pic at the end of the year. The School was officially opened 

y Lord Shepherd, Minister of State for Commonwealth Affairs. 


The maintenance of dwellings comprising about 50% of the 
total available for the civilian population continued to be a ma- 
jor part of the work undertaken by the Department. Requisi- 
tions for repairs etc., received from tenants exceeded 15,000, only 
300 remaining unattended at the end of the year. 

A local quarry supplies all requirements for crushed stone. 
Sand and bricks are imported from Portugal while cement is 
obtained from Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Portugal. 

A feasibility study for the mining of sand and stone from 
the Talus on the eastern side of the Rock was carried out by a 
United Kingdom mining prospecting firm. The firm’s report 
was considered by the Works Co-ordinating Committee and the 
Economic Development Committee, and it was decided, be- 
cause of the low estimated consumption and because of the dis- 
ruption of traffic and touristic amenities, that it would not be 
advisable to mine from the area for the present. 

The number of workmen employed directly by the Lands 
and Works Department fluctuated around 350, over half of whom 
were Gibraltarians. Labour relations were excellent during the 
year. 

The largest project in the private sector was a holiday 
camp costing £540,000 which consists of eight blocks of apart- 
ments at Sandy Bay. It provides 420 beds, and has been parti- 
ally financed by a loan of £125,000 granted under a C.D. & W. 
Scheme. This project commenced in November 1967 and is 
due for completion in April, 1969. 

Gibraltar Heights on a central site in Main Street was com- 
plete during the year. The building includes a bank, a United 

gdom clothing store and a supermarket at street level with 
offices, stores and 40 flats above. 
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TOWN PLANNING 


After the second World War the Government concentrated 
on housing, which had always been a problem in Gibraltar, but 
which had become acute with the return of families who had 
been evacuated during the period of hostilities. 

A high-level Town Planning Committee was formed under 
the chairmanship of the Chief Secretary and included the Finan- 
vial Secretary, the Mayor of Gibraltar and a Service represen- 
ive. 


In 1947 the Building (Interim Control) Ordinance was pro- 
mulgated with the object of controlling building development 
for a limited period pending the preparation and coming into 
force of planning schemes. A Central Town Planning Commis- 
sion was appointed. Rules relating to the matters to be included 
in building permit applications were made in the same year. 


No further planning legislation was made until 1968 when, 
on the advice of the newly-appointed Chief Planning Officer, the 
Government approved rules to control density and car parking. 


Meetings of the Central Planning Commission were held at 
intervals and an outline Planning Scheme, consisting of maps 
and a written statement, was drawn up by the late Mr. Clifford 
Holliday in 1947. This included zoning and road proposals and 
formed the background to decisions on development taken by the 
Central Planning Commission from 1947 onwards. In 1954, a 
decision was taken by the Military authorities to move to the 
Windmill Hill area to the south of the Rock and to vacate sites 
in the town for civilian re-development. Up-to-date barracks 
and quarters of various kinds were then planned and action 
continues by the Military authorities to carry out the mass plan- 
ning scheme prepared for them by private consultants in 1954. 


With the increasing importance of tourism in the economy 
of Gibraltar, Mr. H. Kendall, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., dis.T.P., M.T.P.1., 
Architect and Town Planner was appointed by the Ministry of 
Overseas Development in 1967 as Chief Planning Officer to pre- 
pare an up-to-date development plan for the territory working 
in close liaison with Government and the recently appointed 
Director of Tourism. He was also expected to advise on land 
use and general planning problems arising out of the great 
shortage of land for housing, recreation, the development of 
beaches, etc. 

Within a few months after his arrival the Chief Planning 
Officer stressed that an up-to-date plan of Gibraltar to the 
scale of 1:250 was essential in forming the basis of any new 
planning scheme, and approval was given by the Government 
for aerial photographs to be taken and mapping based on them 
to proceed. This project was under way towards the end of 
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Beach development at Camp Bay, 


1968 and the Chief Planning Officer maintained close collabora- 
tion with the Director of Overseas Surveys in London who will 
act as consultant to the Gibraltar Government. 

In February 1967 the Chief Planning Officer was gazetted 
a member of the Central Planning Commission. Attention was 
drawn to the urgent necessity of introducing legislation to con- 
trol density of development as well as to make provision for car 
parking when new projects were being considered. The only 
building law which is at present in force attempts to control the 
height of buildings in built-up areas of the town by a system of 
angles of light. is was considered totally inadequate and led 
to densities which were excessive, to traffic congestion along the 
narrow streets and to general overcrowding. Guidance was also 
needed in connection with applications by developers as to the 
use to which plots of land could be put and as to the density of 
building. 

Soon after his arrival the Chief Planning Officer drew up a 
draft land use plan for the whole of Gibraltar. This contained 
zones set aside for residence, commerce, industry, public open 
spaces and nature reserves as well as sites for special purposes 
such as hotels. Stress was placed on the fact that the main 
object of controlling densities is to secure good living conditions. 

Towards the end of the year the final draft of the density 
and car parking rules had been approved by the Central Planning 
Commission and the Government. Subjects discussed by the 
Commission included hotel sites, beach development prujects, 
detailed planning schemes, the major Government housing pro- 
ject at Glacis, Victoria Stadium recreation ground, the re-siting 
of the refuse destructor, the new power station and water dis- 
tillation plant at North Front; the development of a Yacht Marina 
at Montagu Basin and the Little Bay development plan. 

Throughout the year the Chief Planning Officer maintained 
close liaison with the Defence Land Agent on all matters which 
concerned land formerly used by the Services and which had 
been released for civilian development. In addition he gave 
assistance to the Civic Trust Committee which is concerned with 
improving the appearance of Main Street and other areas jn 
Gibraltar. 

Early in 1967 the Economic Development Committee was 
appointed. This consisted of the Ministers of Economic Deve- 
lopment, Housing, Tourism, Trade and Ports, the Financial 
Secretary, the Chief Planning Officer and the Town Clerk. The 
terms of reference of the Committee include consideration of all 
projects relating to physical development, formulation of fu- 
ture policy concerning the financial aspects of development, the 
determination of priorities as between projects and making 
general recommendations to the Government under the Deve- 
lopment Aid Ordinance. 
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Amongst subjects discussed by this Committee were beach and 


hotel projects, 


dy Bay development for chalets, Governor's 


Parade Piazza Scheme, the Military Museum, Glacis Estate hous- 
ing Scheme, swimming pools, Eastern Beach development, Cata- 
lan Bay Village improvement plan, traffic and car parks, the 
schools programme at Glacis and the reclamation of land in this 
locality to provide urgently required recreational facilities. 


MAJOR WORKS IN PROGRESS DURING 1968 


Estimate 
£ 

Witham’s Road ...............006 101,400 
35 flats 

2 Tower Blocks at Glacis ...... 974,050 
240 flats (2 x 120) 

Laguna Estate... 74,500 
Block 27 — 80 fla! 

Upper Sandpits . 285,200 
60 flats 


Lower Sandpits . 194,000 
oe flats 
ew Wing at St. Bernard's ...... 254. 
Hospital ii 
Our Lady of Lourdes School ... 143,400 


Piazza John Mackintosh Square 52,610 


Tourist Development 
Camp Bay, Rosia Saluting Bat- 


tery, Upper R and Open 

Air Theatre at Alameda and 

Governor’s Parade Piazza ... 91,190 
Little: Bay 5s..0.:cccccccsecnccecessess 16,000 
Expenditure 


Carried over from 1967 and 
completed, 

Carried over from 1967. One 
Block completed, the other 
almost completed. 

Carried over from 1967 and 
completed. 

Due for completion late 1970. 


Due for completion late 1970. 
Due for completion mid-1969. 


Carried over from 1967 and 
completed. 
Carried over from 1967 and 
completed. 


Carried over from 1967 and 
completed. 


Commenced and carried over 
into 1969. 

Work undertaken by the City 
Council. 


The table below sets out in detail the expenditure under va- 
rious Heads for the last three years: — 


Annually Recurrent Works 
Non Recurrent Works . 
Other Charges 


Improvement and Deselopnieat Fund 


Housing 
Schools z 
Tourism ete. 
John Mackintosh Trust 

St. Bernard’s Hospital New Wing ...... 


Personal Emoluments 


1966 1967 1968 

£ £ £ 
164,942 147,622 169,211 
66,080 48,585 43,939 
621 509 795 
348,864 627,016 257,205 
53,069 61,149 20,236 
41,698 174,221 58,964 
- 18,872 158,329 
675,274 1,072,564 708,679 
46,707 46,205 47,646 


£721,981 __£1,118,769 _ £757,325 


Chapter 11: Communications 
THE COMMERCIAL PORT 


The Commercial Port consists of an open roadstead known 
as the Commercial Anchorage which is situated in the north- 
east of Gibraltar Bay, a section of the Admiralty Harbour which 
has been leased to Gibraltar Government, Waterport, the Pas- 
senger Wharf and a protected anchorage for small craft. 


Gibraltar is popular as a por of call for cruise ships in ad- 
dition to its function as a bunkering port and a port of call for 
stores and water. 


Cargo traffic is generally confined to imports for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants; exports are negligible. 


Gibraltar is also frequently used as a port of refuge, parti- 
cularly during the winter months, and the port has a reputation 
for a prompt and efficient medical service. 


The established use of the port for varied, incidental pur- 
poses is owed, in part, to its strategic position as it is situated at 
one of the main crossroads of world shipping routes; the Straits 
of Gibraltar is a main artery for sea traffic between Europe, 
Africa, India, the Far East and Australasia, and between the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea area and the Americas. How- 
ever, the advantages of this situation have been reduced to some 
extent by the closure of the Suez Canal which has particularly 
affected the number of passenger liners and the number of 
bunkering vessels calling at the port. 


Commercial Anchorage: 


This is a general purpose anchorage which is widely used 
by deep-sea vessels calling at Gibraltar. It is invariably used by 
passenger liners and the deepest draughted cruise ships, passen- 
gers and sightseers being transported to and from the Passen- 
ger Wharf terminal by tender. Cruise ships not exceeding a 
draught of 30 feet generally prefer to berth alongside. 


Admiralty Harbour: 


The lease from the Admiralty of part of the North Mole 
including the Western Arm, Jetties Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Extension, 
and the Detached Mole, has made 5,500 feet of alongside and 
protected berths available to merchant shipping for embarka- 
tion and disembarkation of passengers, for loading and discharg- 
ing cargo, bunkering, taking on stores and water and for re- 
pairs. The Western Arm berths are very popular with pas- 
senger cruise ships; 93 cruising ships used this berth in 1968 
including the well-known British cruise ships “ORCADES” of 
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28,398 gross tons, the “ANDES” of 25,895 g.t., the “CARMA- 
NIA”, “FRANCONIA”, and “SYLVANIA”, each over 22,000 g.t., 
the “REINA DEL MAR” of 20,750 g.t., and the “NEVASA” of 

20,747 g.t. 


An additional 3,000 feet of alongside berths is available on 
restricted basis including berths for discharging oil of various 
grades, for bunkering and for repairs. Minimum depths along- 
wae commercial berths in Admiralty Harbour vary from 27—32 

eet. 


There is a transporter crane installation at the Western 
Arm with one crane capable of 5-ton lifts. The Stevedoring and 
Cargo Handling Company own two mobile cranes of 7 tons and 
4 tons capacity respectively which can be made available for 
auxiliary work at any berth. There is a sheerlegs at H.M. 
Dockyard wharf capable of lifts up to 100 tons. No. 1 Drydock 
has a 25-ton crane. There is a floating crane capable of lifts 
up to 25 tons, which is normally available on application and sub- 
ject to Service requirements. 


There is a fleet of 36 commercial lighters which includes 
30 cargo lighters. 


The Passenger Wharf: 


This jetty, approximately 800 feet in length and with along- 
side depths of 9 feet to 15 feet, is used as a terminal for the 
passenger/car ferry m.v. “MONS CALPE”, which provides daily 
services to Tangier, and as a terminal for the passenger tender 
“MONS ABYLA” which services the passenger liners and the 
larger cruise ships calling at the port. It also provides a pean 
for waterboats and space for lighters to load and discha: 
motorcars and other heavy lifts. This latter berth is serviced : 
two cranes capable of lifting at 30 feet radius 2.4 tons and 8 
tons respectively. 


Waterport Wharf (including Revenue Wharf Enclosure): 


The wharf, which is 850 feet in length and has minimum 
depths alongside of from 6 feet to 9 feet, is used as a_ terminal 
for the Algeciras Passenger Ferry boat, which makes frequent 
daily sailings, and by lighters which service ocean-going ae 
ping for the loading and discharging of general cargo with 
the Revenue Wharf Enclosure. The Enclosure is serviced by four 
cranes each capable of lifting 2.4 tons at 30 feet. 


Waterport Cross Berth: 


This quay, which is 200 feet in length and has a minimum 
alongside depth of 7 feet, is used occasionally by miscellaneous 
small craft. 
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Small Craft Anchorage: 


This area, which lies between Waterport Wharf and the 
Aircraft Runway, has depths varying from 5 to 12 feet and 
provides limited anchorage for small craft of various types. 


Yacht Marina: 


A fully equipped Yacht Marina with a quay frontage of 
300 feet and a jetty extending for over 200 feet, which is equip- 
ped with fresh water and gas-oil delivery pipes and electrical 
plug-in points, offers well protected berths for yachts and pro- 
vides many auxiliary facilities: these include a permanent boat 
shelter, a butane gas-filling station, fully equipped workshops 
for engine and hull repairs, servicing with the latest equipment, 
battery charging, the supply of fresh water, bunker fuel, stores 
and equipment, of all ds. The premises are equipped with 
toilets, showers, a lounge-foyer and an enlarged chandlery. 

A block of flats is situated on a site adjacent to the 
Marina. This development will eventually include a Cafe- 
teria, Mini-Market and launderette. There has been a stea- 
dy increase in the number of visiting yachts and wintering 
boats, and this year saw the Marina completely filled throughout 
the winter for the first time. 

Repair and Drydock Facilities: 

A commercial ship repair yard and foundry, capable of 
all types of repairs to hulls and marine engines, is situated north 
of Airport Runway. H.M. Dockyard drydocks, slipway and 
repair facilities are available on application and subject to Ser- 
vice requirements; No. 1 drydock, equipped with a 50-ton crane, 
is 904.8 feet in length (caisson in outer stop), 122.7 feet breadth 
at entrance and the sill is 36.5 feet below chart datum. 

An additional service is provided by a local firm which spe- 
cialises in the underwater cleaning of ships’ hulls and which 
also undertakes various underwater cleaning. Underwater 
hull repairs include cutting, plugging and patching. 


Tug Services: 


Services were regularly supplied by the Shell Tug “PALEN- 
CIA II” and H.M. Dockyard tugs were also supplied whenever 
requested. 


SHIPPING 


A total of 3,332 merchant ships of 12,175,369 net registered 
tons, including R.F.A.’s, entered the Port of Gibraltar during 
1968. Of these, 2,458 were deep-sea ships amounting to 
11,883,406 n.r.t. Additionally, 914 yachts totalling to 29,446 
n.r.t. called at the Port. 
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The figures for 1968 support the conclusions reached in 
the 1967 Report: the overall effect of the closure of Suez has 
not reduced the numbers of deep-sea ships calling at Gibraltar 
but it has changed the pattern of callers. 


Numbers, if not tonnages, have been more than made up by 
a 46.7% increase in the number of Russian callers compared 
with 1967 which means that Russian calls exceeded those of deep- 
sea British ships in the ratio of almost 3:1 compared with a 
ratio of 3:2 in 1967. 


Total operations conducted in the port by deep-sea ship- 
ping are shown in Appendix XV. 


The largest ship to enter port was the R.M.S. “QUEEN 
ELIZABETH” of 82,998 gross tons. The vessel with the deep- 
est draught was the British Tanker ‘“ESSO WARWICKSHIRE” 
drawing 50 feet. The deepest draught vessel to berth alongside 
using pontoon fenders was the Greek liner “AUSTRALIS” draw- 
ing 31 feet 6 inches. The deepest draught vessel to berth along- 
side without pontoon fenders was the Liberian tanker “OLYMPIC 
HILL” drawing 31 feet. The largest vessel to berth alongside 
was the Norwegian Tanker “HADRIAN” of 40,835 gross tons and 
854 feet in length. The largest passenger ships to berth along- 
side were the British liner “ORCADES” of 28,398 gross tons and 
709 feet in length and the Greek liner “AUSTRALIS” of 26,315 
gross tons and 723 feet in length. 


MAIN IMPORTS 


(Tons deadweight) 
1967 1968 4 or 


on 1967 
General and Bulk Cargo (a) (b) 90,128  82,824— 7,304. 
Fuel! Oils 's.c.03s.08e00secsccnvioneeses 196,828 140,666 — 56,162 
Miscellaneous Oils including 
Lubricants oo... see eee eee 14,750 9,124 — 5,626 
Coal ycrar neccca ashe ieousen nies _ 940 + 940 
Total ... 301,706 233,554 — 68,152 


ee 


Imports of fresh water are not shown in the above figures 
and amounted to 60,741 tons in 1967 and 110,105 tons in 1968. 
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Exports (in ships over 150 tons net register) 


(Tons deadweight) 
1967 1968 (+) or (— 
on 1967 
General Cargo 5,388 4,297 — 1,091 


(a) Excludes items imported by small craft berthing at 
Waterport and Services’ cargo discharged at H.M. 
Dockyard. 


(b) This tonnage includes building materials and motor 
vehicles (except vehicles from Tangier). 


Cargo Handling 


The main imports of general cargo continued at a steady 
volume. There was some reduction in the import of building 
materials although the various construction projects continued 
their steady progress. 


The owners and operators of the transporter crane at the 
Western Arm are planning to replace the installation with a 
heavy-lift mobile crane which will be capable of operating a 
grab, and a mechanical shovel is being acquired in order to 
facilitate the handling of sand and other bulk cargoes. 


It is the intention to equip the Stevedoring Company’s exist- 
ing cranes with grabs during the coming year. 


Passenger Services 


Only 22 regular scheduled liners called at the port during 
the year excluding the cruise-scheduled ships of the American 
Export Lines. 15 calls were by ships of the Italia Line which 
ceased calling here in May. The remaining regular calls were by 
the P. & O. ships ‘CATHAY’ and ‘CHITRAL’ which whilst calling 
at Gibraltar when homeward bound for the primary purpose of 
discharging cargo normally have passenger berths available. 
Occasional calls were made by ships of the Chandris Line, plying 
between Greece and Australia, and the National Hellenic Ame- 
tica Line plying between Greece and the U.S.A. 


The American Export Lines ceased calling at the end of 
peoeanves on the close down of the company’s U.S.A./Italy 
service. 


A high level of calls by cruise ships was maintained during 
the year; 117 such ships visited Gibraltar under the following 
flags: 39 British, 6 Italian, 31 Greek, 17 Norwegian, 1 Portugu- 
ese, 2 Polish, 5 Russian, 2 Swedish, 8 U.S.A. and 6 Yugoslavian. 
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Cruise Ships are berthed alongside free of berthage charges. 


Altogether 108 passenger ships berthed alongside, including 
93 of the cruise ships, the largest of which was the British liner 
“ORCADES” of 28,398 gross tons. 


The largest passenger a4 to visit the port was_ the Cunar- 
der “QUEEN ELIZABETH”. The famous veteran called here on 
the 13th November towards the end of her final cruise prior to 
well-earned retirement as a “stone frigate” hotel in the Ever- 
glades of California. A befitting farewell was organised for the 
occasion. 


29,979 passengers disembarked, there were an additional 
72,669 sightseeing passengers and 39,140 passengers embarked 
from Gibraltar during the year (by sea). The number of passen- 
gers embarked and disembarked includes 15,825 day excursion- 
ists. 


Bunkering Services: 
Oil 

A quick and efficient bunkering service is provided on a 
24-hour basis at alongside and anchorage berths. Ships arriving 
at night are required to give prior notice before 4 p.m. on the 


day of arrival. The requirement is the same on Sundays and 
Weekdays. 


Fuels of various grades were supplied to shipping through- 
out the year from piped installations at all alongside berths 
(with the exception of the Detached Mole) using the latest meter- 
ed bunkering techniques. The grades include marine fuel, thin 
fuel, marine diesel fuel and gas oil. Ships at the Detached Mole 
and in the Commercial Anchorage were serviced by lighters. 
This supply to ships is handled as a joint venture by the Shell 
International, Mobil, Chevron Texaco and B.P. oil companies 
and is managed by the Shell Company of Gibraltar Limited, who 
own the main share of the installations. 


The bunkering installation at Gibralfar, which was the first 
in the world to provide metered deliveries at shipside, also in- 
cludes two Fisher-in-Line Blending units to ensure rapid delivery 
of fuel oils of any viscosity. Oil bunkers can be delivered up to 
300 tons per hour per ship’s connection at alongside berths. De- 
liveries are normally restricted only by ship’s acceptance capa- 
city. Similar rapid bunkering is provided in the anchorage by 
fuel lighters. 


SHIPS CALLING FOR BUNKERS AND NOT CONDUCTING OPERATIONS 
INVOLVING PASSENGERS OR CARGO ARE NOT REQUIRED TO PAY BER- 
THING CHARGES PROVIDED THE STAY ALONGSIDE DOES NOT EXCEED 6 
HOURS IN ADDITION TO THE BUNKERING PERIOD. 
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Coal 


Coal bunkers, Welsh and Yorkshire, are available at berths 
alongside the Western Arm. Bunkering is carried out by trans- 
porter cranes and conveyor belt. 


Fresh Water Supplies 


Piped fresh water is available at all alongside berths with 
the exception of the Detached Mole. The present price is 5/7.2d 
per ton delivered. 

Fresh water is supplied to ships at anchor and at the De- 
tached Mole by lighter. This lighter service is maintained by two 
firms and a combined fleet of 3 water boats of 380 tons total 
capacity. 


Yachts 


In 1968 the number of yachts calling at the port amounted 
to 914, of which 546 were under the British Flag. These craft 
bring a number of sightseers to Gibraltar, which is additional 
to the figures given in the section dealing with Passenger Ser- 
vices. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Port Signal Station 


The signal station at the port office which is manned con- 
tinuously by day and night functioned efficiently throughout the 
year. Its functions include the hoisting of strong wind warnings 
and the display of control signals for merchant shipping with 
regard to the use of the northern and southern entrances to the 
Admiralty Harbour. 


The station is equipped with a modern PYE V.H.F. Shore/ 
Ship Radio Telephone installation which conforms to internation- 
al maritime V.H.F. radio-telephone standards and is provided 
with two frequencies: the international Calling and Safety Fre- 
quency (channel 16) on which continuous listening watch is kept, 
and the international Port Operations Service Frequency (chan- 
nel 12). 


The Department launches “ADMIRAL ROOKE” and 
“GENERAL ELIOTT” are each equipped with these two frequen- 
cies and with ship to ship frequency (channel 6). This furnishes 
efficient communications betwen ships, Port Medical Officers, the 
Police, the Boarding Officers and the Captain of the Port. Ninety 
calls were received by the station during the year on the inter- 
national calling frequency. The port operations frequency was 
in constant use by Port Staff. 
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Since 1963 the Department has been trying to obtain a new 
site for the Port Signal Station as the existing station is inade- 
quate in size, and owing to recent constructions in the vicinity 
vision to the southward is limited so that arrivals of ships 
cannot be reported until they have reached the immediate vici- 
nity of the harbour. 


Following negotiations with the Admiral Superintendent, 
H.M. Dockyard, and the Defence Land Agent an agreement was 
reached which would enable the department to use the tower 
at the south end of the Western Arm as a Signal Station. This 
tower is splendidly situated for its purpose with a clear view 
of the approaches, the anchorages and the berths of the inner 
harbour. The site was handed over to the Gibraltar Government 
in 1966 and should be in use during the coming year as soon 
as certain technical difficulties with regard to the provision of 
a suitable signal mast have been overcome. 


Port Department Launches: 


The department maintained two launches, “ADMIRAL 
ROOKE” and “GENERAL ELIOTT”, throughout the year and 
the launch “SUZY”, ex Pilotage Authority, since the Ist April. 


These launches provide services for the Port Health Officers 
in addition to Port Department duties. 


The “GENERAL ELIOTT” was in constant use during the 
year as the “ADMIRAL ROOKE” has been undergoing an ex- 
haustive overhaul including complete re-decking. During the 
year the “GENERAL ELIOTT” has averaged 160 hours steaming 
time per month. 


Shipping Circulars: 


During the year 9 circulars were issued to the shipping 
community and other persons concerned. 


PILOTAGE AUTHORITY 


During the year the number of licensed pilots on station 
was increased from seven to nine. Pilots carried out their duties 
efficiently throughout 1968 and conducted a total of 3,679 move- 
ments, consisting of 2,247 Inward, 285 Shifts and 1,147 Outward. 


The Authority’s launch “SUZY” was in continuous service 
up to 31st March 1968, but following an agreement reached 
between the Government and the Pilotage Association, which 
came into effect on Ist April, 1968, the boat was transferred to 
the Port Department. 
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The new agreement with the pilots has been designed to 
improve considerably the organisation of the services and the 
conditions of employment of the pilots. The Pilotage Adminis- 
tration Charge has thus been retained to meet the necessary 
expenditure of the Authority, any surplus being paid monthly 
to the pilots, and a new scale of pilotage charges has been 
introduced with effect from 1st April 1968. As a result a Provi- 
dent Fund amounting to 25 per cent of annual income plus a 
Boat Fund amounting to 5 per cent of annual income have been 
established. 


PORT MEDICAL SERVICE 


The statutory function of the Service, the application of 
the Quarantine Ordinance including the granting of Pratique to 
shipping, was maintained efficiently throughout the year. As is 
well known with regard to the service at Gibraltar, the system 
of operation is designed to cause the minimum of delay in Port 
entry and, in the case of vessels which call for medical assistance, 
quick despatch. 


There were 183 medical visits to ships during the year and 
118 persons were landed owing to illness. Of these, 36 seamen 
were landed from British ships and 80 seamen from foreign 
ships. 2 passengers were landed for hospitalisation. 


76 ships called into port solely for the purpose of receiving 
medical advice or treatment. 


On the 30th September, 1968, Dr. A. A. Russo, O.B.E., retir- 
ed from the post of Port Medical Officer which he had held for 
over 35 years. 


SALVAGE SERVICE AND MARINE CASUALTIES 


The Norwegian Salvage Tug ‘“HERKULES” was stationed 
at this port throughout the year except during the period 12th 
February to 9th May when she was engaged on long distance 
operations. 


This vessel is of 4,400 I.H.P. with a speed of up to 14} knots, 
and for practical purposes her range is unlimited. The vessel 
has a particularly high towing speed and is fully equipped with 
the latest salvage gear including cannon for penetration of pla- 
ting, compressors and pumps capable of pumping up to 1,000 
tons of water per hour. There is spare accommodation for 16 
persons in addition to the crew (21). 


The Greek Salvage Tugs “NISOS CHIOS” and “NISOS 
RODOS” were also stationed here in the beginning of the year 
at left for duty elsewhere on the 2nd and 29th March respecti- 
vely. 
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A number of shipping casualties were reported during the 
year as follows: 9 vessels with engine trouble, 5 vessels stran- 
ded, 3 vessels on fire, 1 vessel with boiler defects, 1 vessel with 
a broken propeller, 2 vessels sank (one broke in two and the 
other sprang a leak in the engine room). The survivors of the 

two vessels which sank were brought to Gibraltar and 
repatriated. 


SURVEYS AND REPAIRS 


During the year 118 ships of 758,332 gross tons were repair- 
ed under survey, 20 of which were major repairs. 16 vessels were 
surveyed in connection with British Registry, 4 ships were 
surveyed for Passenger Certificates and 5 ships were surveyed 
with regard to Life-saving Appliances. 


MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICE 
Seamen: 


A total of 721 seamen were signed on and off in Gibraltar 
during the year as follows: — 


SEAMEN SEAMEN 
Signed on Signed off 
Foreign-going 169 225 
Home Trade 174 153 


These figures compared with those for 1967 show a decrea- 
se of 492 signed on and 599 signed off in Foreign-going ships, 
and an increase of 14 signed on and 15 signed off in Home 
Trade ships. 


The number of Articles of Agreement opened at Gibraltar 
during the year was — 


Foreign-going — Nil 
Home Trade — 6 


The drop in the number of seamen signed on and Signed 
off Foreign-going ships at Gibraltar together with the complete 
absence of any Foreign-going Articles being openea at this port 
is entirely due to the closure of the Suez Canal. 


When the Canal is open Gibraltar is of course the most 
convenient port at which British Foreign-going ships, which are 
not returning to the United Kingdom, may effect complete 
changes of crews. 


During the course of the year 394 seamen were dealt with 
in respect of 107 Articles opened at other ports, involving 101 
visits on board ships. 
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A total of 36 seamen were taken on charge during the 
year: — 32 were landed for medical reasons (11 for injuries, 21 
for illnesses), 31 of which were admitted to hospitals and 1 for 
repatriation, 1 was imprisoned for misconduct and 3 missed ship 
at Gibraltar. These 36, together with 3 others who were in 
hospital on the 1st January 1968, were dealt with as follows: — 

29 repatriated to the United Kingdom 
” » Bombay 
7 » Hong Kong 


Neo 


” » Spain 
2 rejoined their ships at Gibraltar 
2 remained in hospital on 31st December 1968. 
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The sum of £1,188.9.7d. was received, and the sum of 
$1,041.11.5d. was expended on behalf of the Board of Trade, 
London, in respect of these seamen. 

Three inquiries on board British Foreign-going ships were 
carried out during the year. One concerned crew trouble, and 
two concerned the deaths of one crew member and one passen- 
ger Ls mag The body of the crew member was flown to 
the ted Kingdom, the passenger was buried at sea. It is 
recorded with regret that three additional seamen, one German 
and two Russians, also died at Gibraltar. 


REGISTRY OF BRITISH SHIPS 
Ships Registered under Part I, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894: 


4 steamships of 7,396 net tons and 84 motor vessels of 
27,544 net tons remained on the Gibraltar Register on 31st 
December, 1968. 


Ships not exceeding 60 tons net with Tarminable Certificates of 
Registry under Section 90, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 

6 motor vessels totalling 36.78 net tons were on the Register 
on 31st December, 1968. 
VeSsels licensed under Section 19 of the Part Ordinance and 
Port Rule 71. 

A total of 223 licences were in force on the 31st December, 
1968, 21 more than in the previous year. 


LEGISLATION 
‘ae Merchant Shipping Ordinance — Pilots (Amendment) Rules 


This amendment revoked the Schedule of Pilotage Fees and 
introduced a new scale of basic charges with effect from 1st 
April, 1968, 
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2. Merchant Shipping (Taxation and Concessions) (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1968. 

This amending Ordinance, which was passed on the 30th 
August, 1968, removed the condition that a British Registered 
ship had to be registered at the port of Gibraltar before it could 
be registered as an exempt ship under the Ordinance. 


It also provides that no Gibraltarian or Resident of Gibral- 
tar may have a beneficial interest in any share, loan or debenture 
in a company registered under the Ordinance. For this purpose 
the definition of Gibraltarian and resident of Gibraltar in the 
Companies (Taxation and Concessions) Ordinance, 1967, has been 
incorporated in the Ordinance. 

Provision was also made to meet the situation arising from 
the loss or cesser of ownership of an exempted ship. 


3. Port Ordinance. Port (Amendment) Rules, 1968. This 
amendment, which came into effect on the Ist October, 1968, 
has increased the bunkering franchise period from four to six 
hours and has also given legal effect to the exemption of cruise 
ships from berthing charges. 


4. Petroleum Ordinance. Petroleum (Amendment) Rules 1968, 
were passed on the 23rd October, 1968. Circumstances had 
changed considerably since the Rules were previously amended 
so that some of the Rules had become no longer applicable, 
whilst others required modification. Owing to the increased 
commercial use of dangerous gases it was necessary to bring 
ey gases within the scope of the Rules and this has now been 

one. 

An important effect of the Amendment Rules is that every 
vessel berthing alongside and having a whole or part cargo of 
poem or dangerous gas shall be attended at the quayside 

yy such number of firemen as are considered necessary by the 
Chief Fire Officer. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Gibraltar Airport is situated at North Front, approximately 
1,900 yards from the town and has a runway of 2,000 yards 
long. Air Traffic Control meteorological facilities and the 
maintenance and operation of Gibraltar Airport are the respon- 
sibility of the R.A.F. who have an agreement with Gibraltar Air- 
ways for the handling by the latter of all civil aircraft. With 
effect from November, 1968, civil aircraft wishing to use Gib- 
raltar Airport may do so without the need to obtain prior clear- 
ance from the Air Ministry, London. However, for purposes of 
air traffic control, aircraft owners and/or operators must advise 
the Royal Air Force, Gibraltar, of any proposed landing at least 
24 hours before commencement of the flight. Notification is to 
be sent direct to the Snr. Royal Air Force Officer, Gibraltar. 
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There are regular air services operated by British European Air- 
ways and British United Airways direct from London to Gibral- 
tar. There is also a BEA service once weekly to Madrid. Gib- 
raltar Airways operate a Gibraltar-Tangier service with an aver- 
age of two flights daily in each direction. There was a total of 
1,297 commercial flights during the year, the main operators 
being BEA, Gibair and BUA. 


POSTS 


Mails to and from Great Britain and the Continent contin- 
ued to be circulated by the overland route through Spain and 
France during fhe whole year. 

The cancellation of the calls at Gibraltar by vessels of the 
Italia Line in May made it necessary for mails to be channelled 
through the United Kingdom. Outlets averaged three per month. 

___ Direct mails to Morocco were despatched via Tangier three 
times weekly by the m.v. Mons Calpe whilst air mails were con- 
veyed daily by Gibraltar Airways. 

Air Mails to and from the United Kingdom by British Euro- 
pean Airways averaged eight flights weekly, one of which was 
via Madrid. 

Parcel Mails from London averaged four oe month erin 
out the year and despatches to the United Kingdom, mainly by 
cargo boats, averaged two a month. 

Four sets of commemorative stamps were issued during the 
year to commemorate the 60th Anniversary of the Scout Move- 
ment in Gibraltar, The World Health Organization, Human Rights 
Year and Christmas. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The Public Telephone Service is owned and operated by the 
City Council of Gibraltar. 

The total number of telephones connected by the end 
of the year stood at 5,448, an increase of 268 or 4.9% on the 
previous year’s total. 

A total of 8,068,511 effective calls (8.5% increase on 
the previous total) were made through the telephone exchange 
during the year. 

The demand for telephone lines continued to increase. By 
pe end of the year there were 300 applications on the Waiting 


The Council engaged the services of a Consultant to study 
future development of the Telephone Service in Gibraltar and 
has now under consideration a further extension to the service, 
which will probably use Crossbar equipment, and will be accom- 
modated in a new building now under construction. 
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ROADS AND VEHICLES 


The upkeep of roads is for the most part the responsibility 
of the City Council, in which the roads are vested by law. The 
length of road open for traffic is 7} miles in the city, 6 miles in 
the South district and about 54 miles in ‘the area of North Front 
and Catalan Bay. All roads are in good condition and suitable 
for motor traffic. 

A total of 5,432 vehicles exclusive of Services vehicles were 
licensed to run in Gibraltar on the 31st December, 1968. This 
total is made up as follows:— 

Cars: and: Taxis’ 3.326 s.hesscscs ine btentccess 4,544 


Goods Vehicles 458 
Buses, Coaches, etc. . 57 
Other Road Vehicles . ae 28 
Motor Cycles  .............cseeeeeeeeeeete eens 345 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 


Information Service 
PRESS 


The following newspapers were published in Gibraltar 
during 1968:— 


Gibraltar Chronicle (Daily) English 
El Calpense (weekly) ........ . English & Spanish 
Gibraltar Post (weekly) . English 
Vox (twice weekly) ... English & Spanish 
Social Action (monthly) English & Spanish 


The duties of Public Relations Officer continued to be dis- 
charged by the Adminstrative Secretary assisted, because of in- 
creased activity in the Department, by two senior officers in the 
Secretariat. Apart from dealing with visiting journalists the 
department carried out its usual functions such as the issue of 
press communiques on matters of general interest, the distribu- 
tion of films, articles, publications and photographs supplied by 
the Central Office of Information and maintaining liaison with all 
local information services. 


BROADCASTING 


In 1958 Radio Gibraltar was inaugurated with two .5 Kilowatt 
transmitters operation on a frequency of 1,484 Ke/s, 202.2 me- 
tres. A third transmitter operating on 1 kilowatt was installed 
in 1961. The Gibraltar Broadcasting Corporation, formed late 
in 1963, is responsible for radio and television broadcasting with 
Thomson Television International as the managing agents. 
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G.B.C.-Radio (Radio Gibraltar) broadcasts in English and 
Spanish for 16 hours daily, an average of 5 hours weekly being 
devoted to commercial broadcasting. In addition to live and 
locally recorded programmes, use is made of B.B.C. transcriptions 
and relays. At the end of 1968, 3,601 radio receiving licences 
were held by radio owners. G.B.C.-T.V. operates for 44 hours 
daily in English. The station operates on frequency allocations 
of E6 182-187, 75-7,000 MK/S link. There were 6,417 licensed 
T.V. sets at the end of 1968. 


Chapter 13: Local Forces 


The military training of Gibraltarians was first considered 
during 1938 in connection with the planning for the possible 
evacuation of civilians. It was suggested that men of suitable 
age should be retained for local recruitment to the Royal Artil- 
lery. Eventually it was decided to raise by voluntary enlistment 
a self-contained unit to be known as the Gibraltar Defence Force 
and the Ordinance giving legislative effect to this decision was 
enacted in March, 1939. 


An Anti-Aircraft Section was raised soon afterwards and 
by the outbreak of war in September 1939 this Se of the Force 
had already been fully trained. Medical, Signal, Coast Defence, 
Fire and Motor Transport Sections were then embodied and in- 
tensive training immediately commenced. Subsequently a num- 
ber of young men who had been under the age for military ser- 
vice when evacuation took place in 1940 were allowed to volun- 
teer and return to Gibraltar for enlistment in the Force. During 
the course of the war the Medical and Coast Defence Sections 
were disbanded and the men so released were transferred to the 
Anti-Aircraft Section. 


After the return of the evacuated civil population in 1944 
it was decided to make six months’ service in the Gibraltar 
Defence Force compulsory for all fit men between the ages of 18 
and 22 and the Ordinance was amended accordingly. In 1947 
further amendments extended the age limit to 41 and made all 
British subjects of relevant age, whether Gibraltarians or not, 
with certain exceptions, liable to be called up for six months’ 
compulsory service in Gibraltar. All who had served in the 
Force were to remain liable to further call-up in an emergency 
so long as they were under the age of 41, while those below the 
age of 28 were also liable to two weeks’ refresher courses every 
alternate year. 

In December 1956 the Defence Force Ordinance was re- 
pealed and replaced by an Ordinance entitled the Gibraltar 
Defence Force Ordinance which followed the same general prin- 
ciples but widened the scope. It made provision, for example, 
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for the establishment of a Regular Force, consisting of the per- 
manent cadre and such recruits as might be under training at 
any time, and in addition a Reserve of Officers and a Reserve of 
soldiers. Thirty-eight officers were commissioned for the Re- 
serve of Officers during 1957. 

Early in 1958 as part of the reorganization of the Garrison 
the Gibraltar Defence Force assumed an infantry role and on 
the 30th August, 1958, was renamed “The Gibraltar Regiment’ 
but a Gunner Troop (Coast Artillery) was still included in the 
establishment of this Regiment which thus retains the link esta- 
blished with the Royal Artillery at the Force’s inception in 1939. 

Further changes were made in 1960. Provision was made 


whereby persons who wished to do their military service at the 
age of 17 could volunteer to do so. A Reserve of non-commis- 
sioned officers was established. From December of that year 
the period of compulsory initial training was reduced from six 
months to four and arrangements were made for two intakes to 
be received for training each year. On the 28th April, 1960, 
the Regiment became of age and in the course of anniversary 
ceremonies to mark the occasion the Regiment received a new 
badge. 

The Regiment has always taken a full share in ceremonial 
occasions including the Ceremony of the Keys, mounting guard 
outside the Governor’s residence and special parades. Since its 
inception, the permanent officers of the Regiment, including the 
Commanding Officer, have been Gibraltarians holding the Gov- 
ernor’s commission. 116 men, including volunteers aged 17, 
were called up for training in 1968. 


THE HEADQUARTERS UNIT, ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, 
GIBRALTAR, H.M.S8. CALPE 


The Maritime Headquarters were re-habilitated for use 
during 1963, and were in operation from 1964. 


As there were no Naval Reservists in Gibraltar, the Mari- 
time Headquarters could not be adequately manned in an emer- 
gency, or for large scale exercises, by regular personnel availa- 
ble in Gibraltar. To make up the short-fall by sending out re- 
servists from Britain would be costly and, in emergency condi- 
tions, unreliable. Emergency plans provide for similar Head- 
quarters in Britain to be manned up by reservists in such cir- 
cumstances, 


After studying various alternatives, it was decided in 1963 
to form a Headquarters Unit, Royal Naval Reserve at Gibraltar 
which, like similar Units in Britain, would have the limited but 
important function of manning the Headquarters when 
required. 
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Details of conditions of service, training and employment 
were worked out, and approval from Ministry of Defence (Navy) 
and the Gibraltar Government finally obtained by January, 1965. 


Advertising and recruiting began in March 1965, and ap- 
proval was given for the Unit to be called Her Majesty’s Ship 
‘Calpe.’ After the necessary processing of applicants, the first 
enrolments took place in August 1965. Kitting up and train- 
ing followed immediately. Commander P. J. Coombes, a marine 
engineer officer in the Royal Navy Reserve, agreed to transfer 
to another list in order to command the Unit. But there are few 
residents of Gibraltar with former naval experience, and the 
Commanding Officer is the only one to have joined the Unit. 
This has given rise to some problems in training in comparison 
with units in Britain where a considerable proportion of the re- 
servists are ex-naval people. However, the keenness of the Gib- 
raltar reservists has done much to overcome these difficulties. 


Two of the original applicants were commissioned from the 
outset in order to help the Commanding Officer run the Unit. 
One of these officers has since left Gibraltar (but continues to 
serve in the Royal Navy Reserve in Britain) and the other having 
been promoted Lieutenant, is now the Second in Command. 
Two more men and one woman were promoted to officer rank 
during 1966. Six reservists have been advanced to Acting Grade 
I. A further three men were promoted to officer rank in 1968. 


Training has been undertaken from the start by officers and 
senior ratings on the staff of the Flag Officer Gibraltar, but is 
gradually being taken over by its own officers and Senior Ratings, 
as well as most of the administrative work. 


Her Majesty’s Ship ‘Calpe’ formally commissioned on 
18th November, 1965, and on 12th July, 1966 took possession 
of premises in Her Majesty’s Dockyard which had been adapted 
for use as the unit’s training centre. 


During 1968 the Unit took part in one major exercise and 
several local exercises all of which proved the units capacity to 
fulfil its obligation. 


The planned strength of the unit is 10 officers and 92 rat- 
ne and recruiting is open to men and women. By the end of 
1968, the unit was composed of 8 officers and 44 ratings, of which 
1 officer and 5 ratings are women. The process of selecting and 
training potential officers and senior ratings continues to be 
carried out. 


Chapter 14: Cultural Activities 


The Calpe Institute has now ceased to exist, having been 
replaced by a new and magnificent building which was opened 
by His Excellency the Governor on the 15th April, 1964. John 
Mackintosh Hall, as the new building is called, was built—in the 
words of the Commemorative Plaque — “For the people of Gib- 
raltar by the Trustees of the Will of John Mackintosh in pur- 
suance of his wishes for the promotion of closer links with Great 
Britain by the furtherance of English Culture and Education”. 


There is no membership of John Mackintosh Hall, and 
every one is most welcome to make use of what it has to offer. 


The new and increased facilities include a Theatre, Gymna- 
sium, Snack Bar and Dark Room and the scope of the Library 
is being steadily increased, whilst the British Council continue 
to provide some periodicals and speech records. 


Since the last report a lending library of gramophone re- 
cords has been opened and some 700 records have been purcha- 
sed. These include opera, classical music and musical shows. 


The provision of a new Exhibition Room has resulted in a 
greatly increased number of exhibitions. 


Over 400 documentary films are contained in the John Mac- 
kintosh Hall Library and these are used for the illustration >f£ 
talks and lectures to schools and the general public. Films are 
also borrowed frequently by the St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, 
Fire Brigade, Civil Defence, Police, Gibraltar Automobile Club, 
Hospitals and the three Services. 


Thanks to the generosity of the Mackintosh Trust, a consi- 
derable sum of money was made available for the purchase of 
colour slides from the National Gallery, and John Mackintosh 
Hall now possesses a very fine collection. 


The Theatre had another full year. A Pantomime was given 
for the school-children of Gibraltar, the Joint Schools produced 
a Play written specially for them — THE SCARLET CROSS, and 
there were School Plays and Concerts. In addition to these, 
there was one English Musical Comedy, a Spanish Zarzuela, and 
four full-length adult Productions. 


An Annual Drama Festival is organised each winter by the 
Royal Army Educational Corps, and held in the Theatre of 
Ince’s Hall. 


The Gibraltar and Campo Area Horticultural Society arran- 
ged a number of lectures and demonstrations and their Annual 
Flower Show, held in April, is now a well established event. 
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THE GIBRALTAR MUSEUM 
History 

The Gibraltar Museum is housed within a building known 
as the “Ordnance House”’ or “Bomb House” which gave its name 
to Bomb House Lane. For over two hundred years it was the 
official quarters of the Ordnance Officer in Gibraltar. 

The Museum was opened by the Governor, Sir Alexander 
J. Godley on 23rd July, 1930. It has always been run by the 
Government of Gibraltar, but at first with the help of the Gib- 
raltar Society, founded the year before. 

From 1951-1954 a party from the Institute of Archaeology 
London, under Dr. J. d’A. Waechter undertook excavations at 
Gorham’s Cave on the South-East side of Gibraltar. The ob- 
jects found are now in the Museum. 

In 1959 Dr. D. B. Harden, Director of the London Museum, 
spent about a week in Gibraltar and wrote a report on the 
action needed to modernise the Museum. This was begun by 
Mr. A. D. Lacaille, formerly of the Welcome Historical Medical 
Museum who came here for 7 months during 1962/3. 

The present Curator/Archivist arrived from the U.K. early 
in 1967, in accordance with Dr. Harden’s recommendations. 


Contents 


The Museum contains the only Natural History collection 
on public view within a radius of a few hundred miles. It co- 
vers both the Geology and the Biology of the Rock; of particular 
interest are: the collection of bones of animals which formerly 
lived in Gibraltar — lion, leopard, lynx, wolf, hyaena, rhinoceros, 
elephant etc., the series of stuffed local birds and the display 
on the Barbary “Apes” of Gibraltar. 

There is a fine collection of both Old and New Stone Age 
material found in the Gibraltar Caves also a cast of the skull 
found in Forbes Quarry in 1848 which was, by 8 years, the first 
remains of an “Apeman” ever to be found anywhere in the 
world: but unfortunately its importance was not realized at the 
time. 

Also to be seen are objects from Gorham’s Cave left behind 
by Phoenicians (the Canaanites of the Bible) who occupied the 
coast of Andalucia from about 800 B.C. — these include pottery, 
scarabs (carved beetle), glass and jewelry, perhaps placed as 
offerings. 

The Roman period is illustrated by material from Gibral- 
tar itself the sea around it and from Carteia — a ruined Roman 
town about three miles from Gibraltar. There are also displays 
illustrating the History ahd Topography of Moorish and Span- 
ish Gibraltar. 
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The greater part of the collection covers Gibraltar since the 
British occupation in 1704. This includes the everyday life 
and history of the people of Gibraltar, portraits of past Gover- 
nors, early paintings and prints of Gibraltar and a model of the 
Rock at 1 in. to 50 ft. completed just over a hundred years ago. 


The Military collection is very large. It comprises items 
of Naval and Army Uniforms and equipment and prints. Of 
particular interest are the collections covering the Great Siege 
of Gibraltar (1779-1783) and Admiral Nelson (1758-1805). 


The Baths 


Under the Museum is a Moorish bath-house built in the 14th 
Century soon after the reconquest of Gibraltar by Abu’l Hassan 
the Marinid dynasty King of Morocco. It is made up of three 
barrel vaulted rooms and one large room with re-used Roman 
and visigothic pillars. Only three rooms are at present open to 
the public; ‘the Entrance Hall was partially excavated during 
1967/68 but has not yet been restored. 


Early in 1968 the “Cold Room” of the Moorish Bath was 
partially renovated. 


Many displays were re-arranged during the year, replacing 
nearly all the exhibitions earlier than 1967. 


Two new galleries were designed in a modern and original 
style — Rm. 9 “The Archaeology of Gibraltar’ replacing the old 
weapon gallery and Rm. 10 “The Caves” replacing the former 
archaeological and local history gallery. Work began in June 
but the galleries were not yet ready to be opened to the public 
at the end of 1968. It is hoped that, when opened early in 
1969, they will form an important new tourist attraction. 


In September, 1968 the R.A.F. Sub-Aqua Club sent out a 
research team to survey the Europa Reef and the wreck of a 
Spanish Floating Battery of 1782. Archaeological discoveries 
were placed in the Museum. 


Nearly 300 items were individually acquired during the 
year. In addition oe Alexander’s collection of local geology, 
seashells and archaeology was placed on permanent loan by the 
British Museum (N.H.) and the Phoenician material from Gor- 
ham’s Cave was returned by the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


There were nearly 10,500 visits to the Museum during 1968. 
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Chapter 15: Tourism 


Key Changes 


The number of tourists staying in Gibraltar Hotels in 1968 
was 55,060, a 3.5% increase over the previous year. They stayed 
for longer — an average of 3.8 days against 3.5—and hotels rec- 
orded a 13.7% increase in guest nights sales. 127 cruise ships 
ne at Gibraltar during the year bringing 73,919 excursion 
visitors. 

Excursion visitors from Spain using the Algeciras Ferry 
were orantally higher than the previous year. 

uring 1968: a number of tourist development projects were 
ut a hand using funds made available through the Colonial 
evelopment and Welfare Scheme. A programme of work 
costing some £97,000 provided for improvements to the Little 
Bay connecting road, linking Camp Bay and Little Bay; to give 
a face-lift to Catalan "Bay providing a promenade for pedestrians 
along the front; to improve the entrance to Gibraltar from the 
Waterport, clearing unsightly buildings and restoring the his- 
toric Devil’s Tongue Battery. 

New information centres were opened in Gibraltar at the 
Piazza, in a key position facing on to Main Street; at the arrival 
point for cruise ships at the Western Arm, North Mole; and in 
London in small but conveniently situated premises just off Tra- 
falgar Square. 


TOURISM INDICATORS 


1. All Arriving Visitors 
Bh 1 ne iy ae ele reece as CR er melt eC 65,245 


Excursion Visitors .... 221,082 
Passengers in Transit 19,683 
306,010 
2. Visitors by Mode of Arrival 
Air 45,952 
. 206,135 
53,923 
306,010 
*Land frontier closed 20.5.68. 
3. Tourists in Hotels 
Arrivals? Aeiticcecc cectn ttt Metastases 55,060 
Guest night sales . 211,501 
% Occupancy _........... . 57.2 
Average length of stay .. es udversssunie ee 3.8 
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4. Estimate of Visitor Spending (£) 


POUNISUS: a 30 252.8 ieee csv ece Sebia ants my 
Excursion Visitors .. ss 
Passengers in Transit 


5. G.T.O. Expenditure ............. 
Amount spent on promotion AS 
AS Se (Of stotalsisas. nee an Sia hie tacit weds oo 


6: Gil .Ox Revente® eso ss cetnces te Ona 
(From sale of tickets at sites 
advertising and rents received). 


As % of expenditure ................c cece eee 19.7 
7. Newspaper men and Travel Writers 

offered facility visits ............0... cee 54 
8. Travel Agents Visiting Gibraltar 

as guests: 0f GcT.Oe jis cad iieeniaeiearee. 86 
9. Items of Literature distributed .................. 625,000 
Development 


The number of hotel beds of a tourist standard increased 
during the year from 760 to 820, a growth of 8%. The addi- 
tion was in the form of extensions to existing hotels. The Caleta 
Palace Hotel added some 14 rooms during the year; the first 
stage of an extensive project to increase the number of beds at 
the hotel from 183 to 375. The Mediterranean Hotel commen- 
ced the building of an additional floor providing 22 beds and 
at a later stage a roof garden, terrace and bar. Other hotels 
planned extensions, the largest of these being a wing of 50 
twin-bedded rooms and conference facilities at the Rock Hotel. 

A loan of £125,000 was authorized through the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund towards the construction of the 
£544,000 Hoods project. This is a development of self-contained 
flatlets in Sandy Bay providing accommodation for 430 persons 
in two and four bedded units and offering studio bedrooms with 
balcony, fully equipped kitchen and bathroom. In addition to 
an attractive restaurant in the central services block there is to 
be a supermarket, launderette and ladies hairdressing salon, 
thus making a self contained ‘village’ in which all rooms face 
directly to sea. 

The terms of a hotel development aid programme were 
approved by the British Government. These provided for long- 
term loans repayable over 20 years inclusive of an initial five- 
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year period during which no repayments would be made either 
of principal or interest. The capital cost of the project must 
be in excess of £20,000. The rate of interest would be 5% and 
the basis for loan would be £500 pe bed or 25% of the cost 
of construction, whichever was the lower. The British Gov- 
ernment earmarked an additional sum of £600,000 for this 
i) e. With projects already approved this brought the sum 
available to aid hotel development to £895,000. 

A number of new restaurants were opened in Gibraltar and 
these helped to improve the facilities available to the visitor and 
to the resident e. Of particular interest was the conversion 
of the hut outside St. Michael’s Cave into an attractive restaur- 
ant commanding an extensive view out to sea and over the Bay. 
Amenities 

Considerable help was received from the British Govern- 
ment towards the improvement of a number of tourist amenities. 
In the three-year period to March, 1970, a sum of £238,000 was 
earmarked for such works. SS aa undertaken during the 
year under review were: on the West side of Gibraltar, the 
laying out of Little Bay adjacent to Camp Bay on what had been 
the site of a Nissen Hut camp above a steep pebbly beach. An 
access road was laid out, changing rooms, terraces, seats and ta- 
bles shaded by Polynesian style straw sunshades were in course 
of construction. The whole area was to be gaily illuminated at 
night giving the opportunity for extended usage during the 
evening. A road was built linking Camp Bay and Little Bay 
and the project included a wide promenade for pedestrian use 
plus adequate car parking space. Construction work at Camp 
Bay was completed: this proved to be a most popular beach. 


Plans were approved for a face-lift of Catalan Bay. These 
would preserve the charm of this little fishing village and yet 
improve the amenities to the visitor, giving additional room for 
sitting out and for walking, while removing the ugly clutter of 
sheds which had been allowed along the sea wall. 

The last major item in the programme for 1968/9 was an 
improvement to the Waterport area, the first seen by passen- 
gers arriving by sea. Here the removal of iron sheds, the plan- 
ting of trees in a paved area, beautified a site of great historic 
interest —the line of the Devil’s Tongue Battery originally built 
in the 15th Century. 


Cruise Ships 


During the year 127 cruise ships called at Gibraltar. 93 of 
the vessels moored alongside the Western Arm, North Mole, mak- 
ing it possible for their passengers to embark and disembark 
at will. In 1967 only 82 ships had taken advantage of this 
facility. The number of passengers coming ashore for an ex- 
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cursion was 73,919 — somewhat lower than the record 1967 
figure. This is attributed to the fact that cruise ships visiting 
Gibraltar in 1968 carried a smaller number of passengers both 
from lower percentage coeupaney. and from the fact that some of 
the cruises were operated by smaller yacht-type vessels giving 
accommodation for only 180-200 passengers against the 800-1,000 
range which had been usual in the previous year. 


The use of the new Information Office at the Western Arm, 
North Mole, made it possible to ensure that passengers coming 
to Gibraltar for an excursion were given all the information 
necessary to make their brief stay a happy one. 


The largest ship to visit the Port was the Cunard ‘Queen 
Elizabeth’ which called here on her last cruise on November 
13th. A special farewell was arranged for the occasion. 


Yachts 


914 yachts visited Gibraltar during the year — 546 of them 
flying the British flag. These represented a small increase over 
the 1967 total. Many of these vessels were in fact on passage 
between the United Kingdom or other North West European 
Ports and the Mediterranean. The balance between passengers, 
253, and crew, 3,788, makes this abundantly clear. Small impro- 
vements were carried out to the Marina during the year and in 
the Winter months there were many vessels moored for the 
whole of the close season. 


Marketing Programme 
United Kingdom 


1968 marked the year of the Department’s association with 
Advertising Agents Dunn-Meynell, Keefe (previously known as 
Griggs Lander Associates). New Public Relations Consultants, 
Braban Public Relations, were appointed in the Spring of 1968 
and worked closely with the Gibraltar Tourist Office in London, 
to promote Gibraltar in the United Kingdom. 


_ The objective for 1968 Summer Holidays was to secure max- 
imum possible response to press advertising and a secondary 
advertising campaign appeared in the Autumn of 1968. 


In 1968 arrangements were made to sell Gibraltar direct 
to the Travel Agent. A number of meetings was held in pro- 
vincial centres — Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Glasgow and Edinburgh — when some 400- 
500 representatives of the Travel Trade were given the oppor- 
tunity to hear at first hand of the development of tourism in 
Gibraltar, and visits were made to individual travel agencies to 
assess the need for point-of-sale material and for literature des- 
cribing Gibraltar’s holiday appeals. 
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Jointly with BEA, Gibraltar Tourist Office invited 
five groups of up to 10 travel agents to visit Gibraltar for a 4- 
day stay. These trips included a brief visit to Tangier. During 
their weekend in Gibraltar, Travel Agents were able to see for 
themselves the progress which was being made towards the ‘stay 
tourist resort’ objective. 

During the year a programme of facility visits was arrang- 
ed with the P.R. Consultants, Braban Public Relations. A large 
number of newspapermen, feature writers and travel writers as 
well as writers from the Travel Trade Press were invited to 
Gibraltar for educational visits. 

A photographic library, both in black and white and colour, 
was established. During the year increasing use was made of 
this. Photographs were supplied to countries as far apart as the 
USA, Fiji, South Africa and, nearer home, to most European 
countries. 


The effects of all these, and other, activities were significant, 
particularly in the fastest growing sector of the market — in- 
clusive tour holidays. More tour operators than ever before 
featured Gibraltar in their programme and the number of holi- 
daymakers who purchased a package holiday to Gibraltar num- 
bered some 7,000. This was a 75% increase over the figure for 
1967. Although still relatively small in number, such visitors 
staying for an average length of 11/12 days accounted for 38¢o 
of total guest night sales recorded by Gibraltar hotels. 

The lowest price at which a two-week summer holiday was 
sold, inclusive of return air fare, transfers between airport and 
hotel and full en pension hotel accommodation, was £72. In 1967, 
the figure had been £67. For winter holidays of one-week dur- 
ation the quoted price, again using scheduled air services, was 
£42 — a welcome reduction from the 1967 level of £45. This 
helped to stimulate additional business during the off-season. 


MOROCCO 


Promotional activity in Morocco during the year consisted 
of visits by a representative of the Gibraltar Tourist Office, the 
provision of point of sale displays, literature and other infor- 
mation, and newspaper advertising. 


France 


Posters advertising the advantages of shopping in Gibraltar 
were again displayed at sites on roads leading from France into 
Spain. 

Other promotional efforts in France were concentrated upon 
a number of travel agents in the Paris area who were provided 
with stocks of literature for distribution to their clients. The 
Offices of the BTA in Paris were also used to help handle first 
stage enquiries. 
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Gibraltar Tourist Office Organization 


During the year reorganization within the Department made 
it possible to separate the two functions of administrative con- 
trol over promotional activities, both in Gibraltar and abroad, 
from the basic information service to arriving visitors. 


The establishment of the Department in Gibraltar, 12 cleri- 
cal grade officers and 3 weekly paid staff, was supplemented at 
peak times by part-time workers so as to be able to maintain 
the necessary services. Enquiries for information about holi- 
days in Gibraltar both by letter and by personal call rose sub- 
stantially. 


On the 15th March a new London Information Office was 
opened in small ground floor premises on Northumberland Ave- 
nue — some 30 yards from the corner of Trafalgar Square. 


In the field of international co-operation, regular contact 
was maintained with the International Union of Official Travel 
Organizations, with the British Travel Association and with the 
Association of British Travel Agents. All these organizations 
were able to give valuable assistance towards the pursuance of 
Gibraltar Tourist Office’s development programme. 


Site and Services 


The Gibraltar Tourist Office continued its management of a 
number of sites of historic and touristic interest — St. Michael’s 
Cave, the Upper Galleries and the Moorish Castle. 


A modest programme of improvement to the amenities was 
completed. This provided for better sign-posting and new re- 
cordings for the son et lumiere performances. In addition, new 
ranges of descriptive literature in English, French and German 
were made available to enhance the attraction of the excursion. 

To increase the number of excursions, and by arrangement 
with the City Council, Gibraltar Tourist Office offered regular 
visiting facilities to the City Council Waterworks, the Reservoirs 
ae ee which are of abiding interest to persons visiting 

ibraltar. 


It is estimated that some 160,000 people visited the Apes 
Den during the year. 
Revenue from Tourist Office sites was more than double the 
expenditure of £5,932. 


Festivals 


As part of a programme of providing entertainment for 
those who are in Gibraltar or in an effort to attract visitors 
at particular periods of the year, especially in the off-season, 
the Gibraltar Tourist Office, either directly or indirectly in the 
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form of subsidy to other organizations, helped in the organiza- 
tion of a number of Festivals. Among these were a Fashion 
Festival in February, a Shark Angling Festival in April and a 
Deep Sea Angling Festival in September. The Gibraltar Fair 
was organised in July and support was given to the organisers 
of the 25th Silver Jubilee Gibraltar Drama Festival in which 
Amateur Dramatic Companies in Gibraltar competed for a Se- 
nior and Junior Award; towards the organization of an Open 
Painting Exhibition, to the Calpe and Mediterranean Rowing 
Clubs in the organization of an International Rowing Regatta 
and also for the 4th Gibraltar Song Festival in December. The 
total expenditure on all these activities was £10,799. Proceeds 
from the sale of tickets and concessions — £3,681 — met some 
part of this expenditure. 


The pageant of military parades during the year — the 
coe of the Keys, Beating Retreat, a Tattoo by the 2nd 
Bn. Royal Irish Rangers, the Sortie Day Parade and the weekly 
ceremonial Changing of the Guard in front of the Governor’s 
Residence — the Convent — proved a very worthwhile extension 
to the number of spectacles and entertainments provided to the 
tourist. 


Relations with International Organizations and Travel Bodies 


Gibraltar participated in the programme of activity arran- 
ged by IUOTO. The Director of Tourism attended a meeting of 
the Technical Commission on Research held in London in Dec- 
aaa and earlier in the year the ABTA Conference held in 
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PART II. 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Gibraltar is situated in latitude 36° 7’ N and longitude 
5° 21’ W and stands out, steeply and suddenly, from the adjoin- 
ing low-lying Spanish territory to which it is connected by a 
sandy isthmus about 1 mile long and } mile wide. Five miles 
across the Bay to the west lies the Spanish port of Algeciras 
and 20 miles across the Straits, to the south, is Africa. The 
Mediterranean lies on the East. The distance to Britain is 
approximately 1,400 miles by sea. 

The Rock runs from north to south for a length of nearly 3 
miles. It is } mile wide and has a total area of 2} square miles. 
Its highest point is 1,396 feet. The top of the Rock is a sharp, 
knife-ridge extending for about a mile and a half from the 
north escarpment, which is completely inaccessible, and then 
sloping gradually to the south for about a mile, to terminate at 
the southern extremity, Europa Point, in perpendicular cliffs 
about a hundred feet high. The whole upper length of the east- 
ern face is inaccessible and the steep upper half of the western 
slopes is uninhabited. 

Geologically, Gibraltar may be divided into two main 
parts. The first is the plain to the north, which consists of sand 
to a depth of some 30 feet, followed by some 4 feet of clay, a 
bed of coarse sand 2} feet thick, and limestone. The second is 
the mass of the Rock itself, extending southwards from the north 
cliff to Europa Point and consisting of compact grey limestone, 
probably of Jurassic age, overlaid in parts with dark shales, 
limestone breccia or sands. 

There are no permanent natural water supplies in Gibraltar, 
the two main sources being the water catchments on the rock 
face, which collect rainwater and supply the reservoirs hollowed 
out inside the Rock, and the wells on the sandy plain to the north. 

The climate of Gibraltar is temperate. During the winter 
months the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west 
and occasionally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. 
The mean minimum and maximum temperatures during this 
period are 54°F and 65°F respectively. 

The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A 
warm breeze laden with moisture, known as the “Levanter”, 
strikes the eastern face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above 
and causes a cloud pall to hang over the city and bay. During 
this period the climate is humid and relaxing. The minimum 
and maximum temperatures in the summer are 55°F and 85°F 
respectively. 
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Vegetation in Gibraltar is rich and varied on the western 
upper slopes and in the Alameda Gardens. 517 species of plants, 
exclusive of ferns and grasses, have been listed as growing on 
the Rock, one of them, the Gibraltar Candytuft or Iberis Gibral- 
tarica, being found nowhere else in Europe. These include 
Scotch pine, spruce fir, Californian cypress, and wild olives, with 
a sprinkling of pepper, fig, orange, lemon, almond and palm- 
trees. A number of specimens of cactus are to be found, to- 
gether with many flowering tree shrubs, such as Mimosa pudia, 
Magnolias, Wild Mallows and Acacia. Vegetation is at its best 
between the months of October and May the hot sun and scanty 
rainfall tending to give the Rock a somewhat barren appearance 
during the summer months. Experiments aimed at cultivating 
the wild olive trees which cover the upper western slopes are 
now in progress. 


Broadly speaking, the effect of the physical structure has 
been to concentrate the population on the western side of the 
Rock resulting in the densely populated town area, as shown on 
the map, and in the slightly more spacious residential district 
further towards the south.. Building developments, however, are 
gradually linking both parts together and the need to use all 
available sites for housing has created a new residential area on 
the plain to the north. On the east side of the Rock is Catalan 
Bay, a small village with some 350 inhabitants. 


The natural features of Gibraltar preclude all possibility of 
agricultural and major industrial production. Gibraltar is how- 
ever admirably suited and situated for the development of a 
flourishing tourist trade and every effort is made in this con- 
nection to ensure speed and comfort in communications. 


WEATHER SUMMARY 
January: An exceptionally dry month with only a trace of rain 
in the first 30 days. Nearly two inches fell on the 31st. 
To match the dryness the month was exceptionally 
sunny with 208 hours. 

February: Very wet with only two or three days without rain. 
Persistent westerly winds, yet the sunshine was only 
slightly lower than normal. 

March: Frequent strong Easterlies produced average rainfall and 
rather below average sunshine. 

April: Easterlies predominated, but very little rain fell (0.39in) 
and the sunshine averaged 6.55 hours per day. 

May: Another exceptionally dry month with over 337 hours of 
bright sunshine recorded. 22 days had over 11 hours 
each. Westerly winds, fresh at times, predominated. 

June: Fine and dry with sunshine averaging nearly 11 hours each 


ay. 

July: Another fine dry month with again 11 hours of bright sun- 
shine each day. 

August: Fine and dry with lots of sunshine. The Levanter pro- 
duced seven days with very limited fog. 

September: Another dry and sunny month, though it produced 
its share of Levanter conditions. These cleared very 
quickly during the morning. Associated fog, however, 
occurred only once during the whole month and only 
for a short period around dawn. 

October: Very dry with an unusual preponderance of “Easterlies”. 
This gave us rather more levanter cloud than usual, 
and sunshine recorded was below normal. Fog occur- 

red on five days in the first half of the month. 

November: Rather cloudy with less than average sunsifine, but 
rainfall amounts were also a little below average. No 

fog was recorded and thunderstorms occurred on 3 


days. 

December: Very normal but with a little more sun and less rain 
than usual. No fog was recorded. A thunderstorm 
occurred on the morning of the 18th. 

CLIMATOLOGICAL NOTES 

Rainfall: Another dry year with only 588 mm (23.15 in.) against 
a mean of 818 mm (32.21 in.). This was mainly due 
to a long dry “summer” extending from April to the 
very beginning of November. Even then November 
and December could only produce ¢ of the normal fall. 
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Sunshine: The mean daily sunshine was 7.6 hours, compared to 
the average of 7.7 hours. It is remarkable that despite 
all the weather vagaries the annual figure should depart 
so little from the mean. For the five months, May to 
September, Gibraltar enjoyed more or less continuous 
sunshine. 

Temperature: Very slightly cooler on the whole, as could be ex- 
pected from the very slight deficit of overall sunshine. 
Mean maxima Were over 70°F for May to October inclu- 
sive, with the highest temperature of 97.7°F recorded 
on 24th August. 

Humidity: The relative humidity depends on the moisture con- 

tent and the temperature of the air. It characteristic- 
ally decreases during the day as the temperature rises 
and increases during the night achieving its maximum 
value somewhat before dawn. 
The annual figures show a maximum at 0300Z of 83% 
and a minimum of 64% at 1500Z, but the variation is 
rather more than this in the summer, and rather less 
in the winter. 

Wind: The general trend is for ‘‘Westerlies” to predominate in 
the Winter and “Easterlies” in the Summer. How- 
ever this year in both August and September, Wester- 
lies were in the ascendant, but October restored the 
balance by producing long spells of Levanters. 


Detailed weather statistics for 1968 are given in Appendices 
XVI — XVIII. 


Chapter Z: History 


Prior to 711 A.D., Gibraltar appears to have been devoid of 
any permanent settlement. It is clear, however, from Prehis- 
toric, Punic, and classical remains discovered in caves, that the 
peninsula was from time to time frequented by Prehistoric man 
or used as a base by Mediterranean merchantmen. The cultural 
centre of the Bay was located at Carteya, an important Punic 
and Roman port near the banks of the river Guadarranque, be- 
tween the modern towns of La Linea and Algeciras. 


According to the Arab historians, Tariq ibn Zeyad, a Berber 
ceader and subordinate of the Arab commander Musa ibn Nusair, 
landed at, or near, Gibraltar on the 27th April 711 A.D. The 
Moslems had attempted earlier raids on the adjoining Spanish 
coast, but Tariq’s attack, aided by the Byzantine Governor of 
Ceuta, is generally regarded as the first major attempt by the 
Arabs to land on the Iberian peninsula. The name “Gibraltar” 
is a corruption of the Arabic words “Jebel Tariq” (Tariq’s 
mountain). A later name Jebel al Fath (The Mountain of Con- 
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quest), found in some Arabic sources, never superseded it. It 
is extremely doubtful whether Gibraltar was anything more than 
a defence post until 1160 A.D. when the Almohad monarch ‘Abd 
el M’umin’ founded a city in the peninsula. This city contained 
mosques and palaces and elaborate water channels were con- 
structed in the Upper Rock to link up natural water supplies 
with the habitations and gardens beneath. There was also a 
communal cistern in the City, a windmill on the summit and 
well-designed defences. A contemporary writer compared 
Gibraltar of that time to a “club” wielded by successive Mos- 
lem monarchs against the Christians who were slowly pushing 
south towards the Straits. 

Between 1309 and 1333, Gibraltar was held by the Spaniards, 
but in 1333 it was recaptured by the Marinid (Moroccan) Mon- 
arch Abu I’Hassan and it is almost entirely from this period that 
the extant Moorish remains in Gibraltar belong: —the “Moorish 
Castle”, the “Moorish Bath”, defence works, water cisterns and 
look-out posts. Gibraltar was heavily refortified as a‘‘Citadel 
of Islam”, but in spite of vast expenditure it was insufficient to 
prevent the City’s final fall, in part brought about by constant 
dissension between the rulers of Morocco and Granada. 


The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on 
the 20th August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently 
became Patron Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock 
till 1704. Three years previously England and Holland had 
joined with Austria and the Holy Roman Empire in an alliance 
for a war against France and Spain, the war of the Spanish 
Succession. 


The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, arrived 
at the Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an 
Anglo-Dutch fleet. A landing force of about 1800 British and 
Dutch marines was set ashore near the North Front. The marines 
made towards the town, the defenders found opposition was hope- 
less and on 24th July surrender was made. Honever the Span- 
iards did not give up hope of recapturing the Rock, and the 
British forces were subjected to occasional sieges. The Great 
Siege, as it is called, may be said to date from 13th September 
1779, when the first gun was fired in the long struggle against 
the large Franco-Spanish army under the Duc de Crillon. 


__ The British Governor was General Augustus Eliott and under 
his tireless and able leadership the garrison, though out-num- 
bered by four to one, held out for three years, seven months and 
twelve days. Since 12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates 
were opened after the Great Siege, there has been no attempt 
to capture the Rock from the British. With the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars, Gibraltar was able to make steady progress 
without threat of siege or large scale raids. 
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Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the 
strategic value of Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45, 
when Gibraltar was a key point in the anti-submarine campaign 
in both wars. Patrols went out to etd the Strait clear, and the 
bay was very important as an assembly point of convoys. The 
Dockyard worked at full pressure for the repairing of British 
and Allied warships. 


The outstanding event of the second World War was the 
evacuation of almost the entire civil population in July/Novem- 
ber, 1940; some 16,700 people were sent to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. A repatriation scheme was begun in 1944 
and completed in 1951. 


An important constitutional advance was made with the 
inauguration of the Legislative Council by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh in November, 1950. Details are given 
in the next chapter. 


The post-war years have been marked by considerable ex- 
pansion and progress in the social and in the economic spheres. 
In the social sphere the Government has taken an ever-increas- 
ing interest in the development of the Medical, Educational, 
Housing and Social Security Services. The Medical Services are 
now available for all on a scale of charges which takes into 
account the income of the patient while financial assistance is 
given to those requiring specialist treatment in Britain and else- 
where. Free education is provided up to the age of 15 and 
Scholarship schemes, both private and Government, were insti- 
tuted shortly after the return of the civilian population at the 
end of the war. The Education Ordinance enacted in 1950 
marked the firm establishment of the educational system evolved 
since 1945. Continued increase in the population also since the 
end of the war rendered necessary the initiation of large scale 
building projects on the part of the Government and although 
the problem is yet far from a satisfactory solution, much pro- 
gress has been made and the appearance of the Rock has under- 
gone a startling change with the emergence of large blocks of 
flats on every convenient site. Social Security Schemes, details 
of which are given under Chapter 7 were introduced by the 
enactment in 1952 of the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordin- 
ance and in 1956 of the Social Insurance and the Non-Contri- 
butory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinances. 


Since the war, too, Gibraltar has gained in importance from 
the R.A.F. aerodrome which is extensively used by civilian ope- 
rators and which combines with the existing and expanding Jand 
and sea travel facilities to make Gibraltar a centre of communi- 
cations for the Mediterranean and between Europe and Africa. 
Land communications have been hampered, since 1964, by the 
Spanish restrictions imposed at the frontier. 
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The last few years have seen a number of changes and de- 
velopments in the economic sphere. Chief among these are the 
transformation of Gibraltar into an up-to-date and attractive 
tourist resort and shopping centre and the development of the 
Port to provide modern facilities and thus attract even greater 
numbers of ships than in the past. 

Early in September, 1963, the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Decolonisation considered a proposal, sponsored by a 
number of members, that the future of Gibraltar should be dis- 
cussed between Britain and Spain. On the 17th September, the 
Committee having agreed that representatives from Gibraltar 
should appear before it as petitioners, the Chief Member of the 
Legislative Council and the Member for Education flew to New 
York to explain the wishes of the people of Gibraltar. 


The delegation made it clear to the Committee that Gibraltar 
had dlready achieved a very large measure of internal self-gov- 
ernment, that further constitutional changes were under dis- 
cussion, and that the ultimate aspiration of the people was to 
achieve full internal self-government by means of a free asso- 
ciation with Britain. The suggestion that the sovereignty of 
Gibraltar should be discussed with Spain was vigorously resisted. 


On their return from New York the delegates were welcom- 
ed by a massive demonstration of support in which virtually the 
whole population took part. 

The debate was resumed in September, 1964. The repre- 
sentatives from Gibraltar once again made it clear to the Com- 
mittee that the people of Gibraltar had achieved a very large 
measure of internal self-government and that they wished to 
continue in close association with Britain. They again strongly 
resisted the Spanish claim to Gibraltar. 


On the 16th October, 1964, the Committee adopted a con- 
sensus— which did not, however, meet with the full agreement 
of either the British or the Australian delegates — to the effect 
that Britain and Spain should hold conversations in order to 
find a negotiated solution to the problems raised by Spain con- 
cerning Gibraltar. On the 17th October, the Spanish Govern- 
ment began a series of restrictive measures at the Gibraltar 
frontier, which were later gradually intensified, and which com- 
pelled Britain to state that the conversations recommended by 
the Committee of 24 could not be held so long as the Spanish 
attempt to influence the situation, through the application of the 
restrictions, conftnued. Spanish measures against Gibraltar were 
subsequently intensified. 

In July 1965 the elected members in the Legislature agreed 
that, in the situation created by the Spanish restrictions, a poli- 
tical truce would be in the best interest of Gibraltar and a coali- 
tion was formed. 
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Another result of the Spanish campaign, in the context of 
local politics, was the emergence of a movement for the integra- 
tion of Gibraltar with Britain. The question of Gibraltar’s fu- 
ture constitutional relationship with the mother country aroused 
great public interest and a number of alternative forms were 
suggested and debated in the Press and elsewhere. 


In November, the United Nations Fourth Committee, in the 
course of their consideration of the report of the Committee of 
24, began a debate on Gibraltar. The Chief Minister and his 
Deputy went to New York once again to be present during the 
discussions and to act as advisers on the situation in Gibraltar to 
the United Kingdom Mission to the United Nations. In De- 
cember the General Assembly passed a resolution submitted to 
it by the Fourth Committee once again calling on Britain and 
Spain to hold talks on Gibraltar. 


An economic survey carried out by the Senior Economic 
Adviser to the Colonial Office was followed, in April 1965, by the 
appointment of a Study Group of British architects, town-plan- 
ners and economists to carry out a detailed survey of all aspects 
of the economy with a view to the preparation of a master plan 
for the comprehensive development of Gibraltar. As a result 
of discussions in London the sum of £1,000,000 was made avail- 
able over a three-year period under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts together with £200,000 in Exchequer loans if 
required. A further special grant of £100,000 was made in 
recognition of the additional expenditure incurred as a result 
of Spanish measures. Local taxation measures were also intro- 
duced. 

In January,1966, member countries of N.A.T.O. were in- 
formed that any of their aircraft which were assigned to N.A.T.O. 
duties would not be allowed to fly over Spanish territory if 
bound for Gibraltar. This ban was later extended, in August, 
to apply to all British military aircraft, and was followed, in 
September and October, by a number of complaints by the 
Spanish Government about alleged violations of Spanish air 
space north of the frontier fence. 


In September tourist excursions from Spain to Gibraltar 
were unofficially discouraged and the frontier gates were finally 
closed to all vehicular traffic in October. The ban on exports 
from Spain to Gibraltar was then also made complete by includ- 
ing fish, fruit and vegetables. 

In August, some 2,000 Spanish females formerly entering 
Gibraltar daily to work were prohibited from doing so by their 
own Government. 

The British Government, as in 1965, made a special grant 
of £100,000 in recognition of the additional expenditure incurred 
by the Gibraltar Government as a result of Spanish measures. 
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Detailed consideration was given to the Report of the Study 
Group which had been appointed in July, 1965, and from the 
Report the Government prepared its basic development plan for 
the next four-year period. 

In October Mr Fred Lee, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, visited Gibraltar for consultations on political and 
financial matters. During this visit he announced the Britisn 
Government’s acceptance of the general objectives of the Gib- 
raltar Government’s development plan and the grant of a first 
instalment of £600,000 to enable an immediate start to be made. 

The first major development in the political field during 
1966 was the British Government’s decision to hold talks with 
Spain about Gibraltar. This decision was taken after the 1964 
consensus of the Committee of 24 to this effect had been endor- 
sed by a resolution passed by the General Assembly in December, 
1965. 

The talks began in London on the 18th May, and, after the 
first round, British Government officials taking part in the talks 
visited Gibraltar for further discussions. Further sessions of the 
talks were held in July, September and October. Throughout 
the talks the British Government made it clear that it had no 
doubt about its sovereignty over Gibraltar and that it would pro- 
tect the interests of the inhabitants. At the talks held in Octo- 
ber the British Government proposed that the legal issues in the 
dispute should be referred to the Internationai Court of Justice 
at The Hague. This proposal was later rejected by Spain. 

In December, the question of Gibraltar, which had once 
again been under consideration by the Committee of 24, came 
before the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly. The 
Chief Minister and his Deputy appeared again as petitioners on 
behalf of Gibraltar. Eventually a Resolution was adopted which 
made specific reference to the need to take into account the 
interests of the people of Gibraltar. The resolution, which both 
Britain and Spain supported, called on Britain to expedite, in 
consultation with Spain, the decolonisation of Gibraltar and to 
report to the Committee of 24 not later than the next session 
of the Assembly. 

The most important event to take place in Gibraltar in 1967 
was the referendum held on the 10th September. 

Following the U.N. resolution passed in December, 1966, it 
was decided that the views of the people of Gibraltar on their 
interests could be best determined by referendum and this was 
announced in the House of Commons on the 14th June. 


_The people of Gibraltar were invited to say which of the fol- 
lowing alternative courses would best serve their interests: 


A. To pass under Spanish sovereignty in accordance with 
the terms proposed by the Spanish Government to Her 
Majesty’s Government on 18th May, 1966, or 
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B. Voluntarily to retain their link with Britain, with demo- 
cratic local institutions and with Britain retaining its 
present responsibilities. 


Sir Robert Fowler, K.C.M.G., was appointed Referendum 
Administrator and the Commonwealth Secretary-General, at the 
invitation of the British Government, appointed a team of Ob- 
servers from four Commonwealth countries. Two members of 
the team paid a preliminary visit to Gibraltar in August to 
observe the earlier stages of the arrangements and the whole 
team were in Gibraltar from the 4th to the 13th September. 


The Referendum was enthusiastically welcomed by the peo- 
ple of Gibraltar as an opportunity to express their own views as 
to their future. Those qualified to vote in the Referendum were 
all persons over 21 who were registered as Gibraltarians and 
were ordinarily resident in Gibraltar, the total number of voters 
so qualified being 12,762. 12,182 valid votes were cast, of which 
12,138 were in favour of retaining the link with Britain while 44 
voted for Spanish sovereignty. 


The Commonwealth Observers team reported: 

“It is our unanimous view that the actual conduct of the 

Referendum fully conformed with the requirements for the 

ahs expression of choice through the medium of the secret 
allot.” 


The Director-General of the United Nations Association in 
London, who was also present in Gibraltar for the Referendum, 
informed the Secretary-General of the United Nations that the 
result genuinely reflected the wishes of the electorate and should 
be respected by the United Nations. 


In pursuance also of the General Assembly Resolution, 
talks between British and Spanish officials were due to take 
place in April. They were however postponed by Her Majesty’s 
Government when the Spanish Government announced its inten- 
tion of declaring a prohibited air zone which was clearly design- 
ed to interfere with access to Gibraltar by air. The prohibited 
air zone came into operation on the 15th May. The whole ques- 
tion was referred by the British Government to the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation which still had the matter under 
consideration at the end of the year. Signs of further harass- 
ment by the Spanish authorities were seen towards the end of 
the year when Spanish warships began anchoring in British 
waters around the Rock. 


In October the British Government informed the Spanish 
Government that they were prepared to hold further talks on 
Anglo-Spanish relations, including the question of Gibraltar, in 
November. The Spanish Government replied that they would 
be prepared to resume talks in 1968 once the question of Gibral- 
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tar had been dealt with by the United Nations which were due 
to do so in December. When the discussion on Gibraltar was 
resumed by the United Nations the Chief Minister and his De- 
puty once again appeared before the Fourth Committee as peti- 
tioners. After a long debate the Fourth Committee adopted a 
resolution based on the provisions of a resolution passed by the 
Committee of 24 in September declaring that the Referendum 
was in contravention of a former resolution and inviting Spain 
and the United Kingdom to resume their negotiations on Gib- 
raltar. The British Government made it clear that decolonisa- 
tion could not mean the handing over of the people of Gibraltar 
to Spain against their wishes and that they considered the reso- 
lution to be inconsistent with the provisions of the Charter. 


In April, 1967, the Legislature approved the Development 
Programme for the period 1967-70, involving expenditure of over 
£3,800,000 Later in 1967 an Exchequer Loan of £200,000 was 
approved for electricity development. The use of money under 
the C.D. and W. Acts for assistance to the private sector in res- 
aa of hotel and other tourist development was agreed in prin- 
ciple. 


PAIRT III 
Chapter 3: Administration 


Constitution 


: A revised Constitution for Gibraltar came into force 
in August, 1964. This was the result of talks held in Gibraltar 
in April of that year between Lord Lansdowne, the Minister of 
State for Colonial Affairs, and the unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council. The Constitution is contained in the Gib- 
raltar (Constitution) Order, 1964. The purpose behind the 
changes in the Constitution was to enable the people of Gibraltar 
to enjoy a fuller control of internal affairs and this was achieved 
y making a number of changes in the structure of both the 
Legislative and the Executive Councils. 
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Legislative Council 

The previous composition of the Legislative Council was 7 
elected members, 2 nominated members and 3 official members, 
— the Permanent Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Fin- 
ancial Secretary. Under the new Constitution the system of 
nominated members was abolished; the number of elected mem- 
bers was increased to 11; the Permanent Secretary ceased to be 
a member of the Council, and the Chief Minister became the 
Leader of the House and was vested with the direction of Gov- 
ernment business. 


As a result of the first elections held under the new Con- 
stitution, six of the elected members became Ministers (5 of 
them being members of the Association for the Advancement of 
Civil Rights and one being an independent) and the remaining 
five (all independents) became the opposition. 


The Legislative Council was inaugurated by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh on 23rd November, 1950. In addi- 
tion to the 11 elected and 2 official members there is a Speaker 
who is appointed by tha Governor. The formal assent of the 
Governor is required to all legislation, which also remains sub- 
ject to disallowance by the Crown. Bills of certain classes may 
not be assented to without the prior concurrence of the Crown, 
conveyed through the Secretary of State. 


The normal life of the Legislative Council is five years. 
Elections for the Legislative Council and the franchise are regu- 
lated by local legislation, the relevant statute being the Elections 
Ordinance, 1950. Subject to certain exceptions and to compli- 
ance with provisions relating to registration, the franchise is 
exercisable by all adult British Subjects and citizens of the Re- 
public of Ireland who have been ordinarily resident in Gibraltar 
for a continuous period of six months ending on the qualify- 
ing date for registration as an elector. The Ordinance contains 
provision ‘for the registration of electors who during part of the 
whole of the qualifying period were resident in neighbouring 
Spanish territory. Members of the Armed Forces not domiciled 
in Gibraltar, are, however, excluded. The system of proportional 
representation is used in voting. The Ordinance contains pro- 
vision for the conduct of elections, the presentation of election 
petitions, the limitation of candidates’ expenses, election offen- 
ces, and other connected matters. It applies generally to elections 
for the City Council also, save that the system of proportional 
representation is not used. 


The fifth election for the Legislative Council was held on 9th 
September, 1964. Fifteen candidates were nominated for the 
eleven available seats. 10,342 votes were polled out of a total 
electorate of 13,564 the proportion of registered electors who 
voted being 76.3%. 
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Gibraltar Council 

The former Executive Council — which consisted of the 
Governor as President, the Deputy Fortress Commander, the 
Permanent Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial 
Secretary as ex officio members and four elected members of 
the Legislative Council—was re-named the Gibraltar Council and 
its composition was altered by the addition of one more elected 
member, thus providing an unofficial majority. Of the five 
elected members in the Council, one is the Chief Minister—who 
is the elected member of the Legislative Council who, in the 
judgment of the Governor, is most likely to command the great- 
est measure of confidence among the other elected members— 
and the remaining four are appointed by the Governor, after 
consultation with the Chief Minister. 


Council of Ministers 

Before the enactment of the new Constitution, elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council had been “associated” with Gov- 
ernment Departments under an unofficial arrangement which 
enabled members to work closely with heads of Government 
Departments both on policy matters and on matters of admini- 
stration. Under the new Constitution this arrangement was 
formally recognised and members associated with departments 
became responsible Ministers. 

Another former unofficial arrangement, the Council of 
Members, enabled those of the elected members who were also 
members of Executive Council to discuss among themselves those 
domestic issues which were referred to them by the Governor 
prior to consideration and ratification in full Executive Council. 
The new Constitution formally converted the Council of Members 
into a Council of Ministers presided over by the Chief Minister. 
Matters falling within the responsibility of Ministers now nor- 
mally go direct to the Council of Ministers, which also deals 
with such other matters as may be referred to it by the Gibraltar 
Council. The Council’s recommendations on matters of purely 
domestic concern are as a general rule endorsed by the Gibraltar 
Council. 

The Council of Ministers consists of those Ministers who 
are members of the Gibraltar Council together with such other 
Ministers as may be designated by the Chief Minister. Following 
the elections in September, 1964, a Council of Ministers consist- 
ing of the Chief Minister and 5 other Ministers was formed. 
While Ministers are collectively responsible to the Legislative 
Council with respect to any matters with which they are charged, 
the general direction and control of the Government are vested 
in the Gibraltar Council. The latter is thus, in effect, the ‘‘Gov- 
ernment of Gibraltar” and when the term “Government” is used 
collectively in relation to Ministers in the Legislative Council, it 
denotes those elected members who, in the Legislature, pursue 
the policies agreed or endorsed by the Gibraltar Council. 
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City Council 

Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council compri- 
sing 11 members. Four Councillors are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and must include one representative each of the Naval, 
Military and Air Forces (the Service Departments in Gibraltar 
being ratepayers) holding office during the Governor’s pleasure. 
The fourth nominated member is a Government official who 
maintains liaison between the Government and the Municipality. 
Seven Councillors are elected and hold office for three years. 
Candidates for election must have the usual voters’ qualifica- 
tions, but are ineligible if they are servants of the City Council 
or (with certain exceptions) Government servants. Nine candida- 
tes were nominated for the City Council election held on the 
1st December, 1965. Of the seven persons elected 6 had pre- 
viously served in the Council. Four belonged to the Association 
‘xr the Advancement of Civil Rights and three were independents. 


The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. 
It is responsible, for instance, for fire prevention, enforcing pub- 
lic health measures, maintaining highways, supervising the public 
markets, providing water,, electricity, gas and a telephone ser- 
vice, and issuing vehicle, driving, and dog licences. 


Administrative Appointments 


Government officers are appointed by the Governor, on the 
recommendation of the Public Service Commission, appoint- 
ments to the higher offices being made by the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations on the selection of the Ministry of 
Overseas Development. The principal executive officers are the 
Permanent Secretary, Attorney-General, Financial Secretary, 
Administrative Secretary, Medical Administrator, Chief Educa- 
tion Officer, Director of Labour and Social Security, Commis- 
sioner of Police, Captain of the Port, and Commissioner of Lands 
and Works most of whom are Gibraltarians. On the Judicial 
side there is a Chief Justice for the Supreme Court, a Judge for 
the Court of First Instance and a Stipendiary Magistrate for the 
Magistrates’ Court. In the absence of the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate his place is usually taken by local citizens who have been 
appointed Justices of the Peace. Details of the judicial system 
will be found in Part II, Chapter 9. 


Further Constitutional Changes 


A conununigue was issued on 24th Juiy, ai the conclusion 
of the constitutional talks held in July 1968, which recorded the 
deep satisfaction of all delegatvs at the agreed outcome of the 
discussions. The following points were amongst those included 
in the communique. 
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(1) The Link with Britain 


The Preamble to the Constitution Order in Council which 
will be needed to promulgate the new Constitution will include 
recitals to the effect that Gibraltar is part of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions and will remain so unless and until an Act of Parlia- 
ment otherwise provides; and furthermore that Her Majesty’s 
Government have made clear that they will never hand over the 
people of Gibraltar to another State against their freely and de- 
mocratically expressed wishes. 


(2) Fundamental Rights and Freedoms 


The Constitution should contain a code of human rights and 
provide for its enforcement by the Courts of Gibraltar. 


(3) The Gibraltar House of Assembly 


The Legislative Council and the City Council will be repla- 
ced by a new body, to be called ‘The Gibraltar House of Assem- 
bly’, consisting of fifteen Elected Members and two ex-officio 
Members, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary. 
The life of the Assembly will be four years. 


(4) Electoral System 


The Elected Members of the Assembly will be elected by 
universal adult suffrage, the precise electoral system being deci- 
ded after obtaining expert advice on the most appropriate sys- 
tem for Gibraltar. 


(5) The Executive 


The Governor will continue to be the head of the executive, 
and there will continue to be a Gibraltar Council and a Council 
of Ministers. 


At the inception of the new constitution the Secretary of 
State will address a Despatch to the Governor with directions 
that he shall devolve upon Ministers responsibility for matters 
of domestic concern and to retain those matters which directly 
relate to external affairs, defence and internal security. The 
Governor will then formulate defined functions to be exercised 
by Ministers in accordance with the Secretary of State’s instruc- 
tions. Any residual matters not so defined will remain the di- 
rect responsibility of the Governor, acting in consultation with 
the Gibraltar Council. 


Decisions of the Council of Ministers will take effect unless 
the Governor requires that any particular decision should be re- 
ferred to the Gibraltar Council on the grounds that it is within 
the scope of the matters for which he is executively responsible 
or closely concerns those matters. The Governor may act con- 
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trary to the advice of the Gibraltar Council (both in respect of 
legislative and executive matters) in the interests of the mat- 
ters for which he is executively responsible, and, exceptionally, 
in the interests of maintaining financial and economic stability. 
If he does so he will be required to report the matter to the 
Secretary of State. 


(6) The Judiciary 

It was recommended that an Appeal Court should be crea- 
ted intermediate between the Gibraltar High Court and the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


(7) The Public Service 

As a consequence of the merger, the Gibraltar Government 
Service and the employees of the City Council will become mem- 
bers of a single public service. present Public Service 
Commission should continue to advise the Governor on appoint- 
ments, removal and discipline of public officers, and its compo- 
sition will be enlarged to five including a chairman. 


(8) Administrative aspects of merger 

Experts should visit Gibraltar to advise on the administra- 
tive arrangements needed to implement the merger of the Legis- 
lative Council and the City Council and, inter alia, on the best 
method of securing the representation of the interests of the 
Services and the Ministry of Public Building and Works. 


(9) Mayor 

There will be a Mayor to care out as hitherto ceremonial 
and representational functions on behalf of the City of Gibral- 
tar. e Mayor will be elected from the Assembly by the Elec- 
ted Members of the Assembly. 


(10) Amendment of Constitution 


Her Majesty the Queen in Council will retain the power of 
revoking, amending and replacing the provisions of the Consti- 
tution of Gibraltar, which will form an Annex to the Order in 
Council. 

In July, 1965, following consultations between the Govern- 
ment and Opposition members, agreement was reached on the 
formation of a coalition. While differences existed between the 
two groups on a number of internal matters, there was no divi- 
sion of spinion on the policy in relation to the Spanish restric- 
tions and on the desire to maintain and strengthen Gibraltar’s 
connections with Britain. It was therefore decided to form a 
coalition which would be maintained for so long as circumstances 
warranted its continuation. A number of changes in the allo- 
cation of ministerial responsibility for Government departments 
were made as the result of the coalition arrangements. 
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Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 

The Police carried out 27 inspections during the year; these 
included testing and adjustments of weights and measures be- 
longing to Government Departments, vendors, shops, market 
stalls, petrol stations, etc. 
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(Miscellaneous No. 13 
(1966)) 

H.M.S.0., LONDON 
(Miscellaneous No. 6 
(1967) 


An introduction of the Documents re- 
lating to the International Status of 
Gibraltar 1704-1934. London, Mac- 
millan, 1935. 

Gibraltar in British Diplomacy in the 
Eighteenth Century. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. 

A History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. New Edition. London, 
1905. (This is the classic description 
of the Great Siege by one who served 
at the time in Gibraltar). 

An Ornament to the Almeida, being 
the story of the Gibraltar City Hall. 
Published by the authors and printed 
by Grosvenor Press, Portsmouth, 
1950. 


Guide to the Flora of Gibraltar and 
the Neighbourhood. Gibraltar, 1910. 
Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. 
London. Cape, 1939. 

The Story of Gibraltar. London, 
Philip Tacey, 1946. 

The Gibraltarian. The origin and de- 
velopment of the population of Gib- 
raltar from 1704. Colombo, City 
Press, 1951. 

Gibraltar under Moor, Spaniard and 
Briton. Edited and revised by Lieut- 
Col. H. A. Sansom. London, Me- 
thuen, 1938. 

Historia de Gibraltar. Madrid, 1782. 


Historia de Gibraltar y de su Campo. 
Cadiz, 1860. 


Gibraltar, Recent Differences with 
Spain (Cmnd. 2632) April, 1965. 


Gibraltar, Talks with Spain (Cmnd. 
3131) May, October, 1966. 


Further Documents on Gibraltar 
se 3325) October 1966-June 
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STATISTICAL REPORT FOR THE PRISON, FOR 1968. 
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APPENDIX XIV 


PRISON STATISTICS 


(a) POPULATION 


In custedy on Receptions Discharges In custody on 
31.12.67 during 1968 during 1968 31.12.68 
10 52 56 6 


(b) DAILY AVERAGES 


Total Daily Convicted Daily Average 
Average Females “Onconvieted” Males 
9.5 Nil ry 9.37 


(c) RELIGIONS 
Roman Church of Moham- Church of Church of No 
Catholic England medan Scotland Ireland Religion 


26 8 7 6 4 1 
Total 52 


(d) AGE GROUP 
Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 
16 to to to 50 
Years 20 years 25 years 50 years Years Total 


Nil 9 23 16 4 52 


(e) NATIONALITIES 


British (U.K.) 
Gibraltarians 
Moroccan 
American 
German 


Total ... 
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LAT. 36° 09’N LONG. 059 2 RAINGAUGE 10 FT. ABOVE MSL. 


YEAR 1968 enoatey ATIVE | CLOUD AMOUNT 
MSL. rece aes 
3 | LB) | je 
Month 15 a wm) as | a 
we iE ‘ a | a 
JANUARY ...... | 1024.6 | | 62: 79 | 18 32) 30 19 
FEBRUARY 105.4 70, 80 | 51} 60 56 49 
MARCH ......... 1016.1 | 70, 81' 47, 55: 51/1 43 
APRIL ose , 1016.3 67 82 48) 51. 44! 38 
MAY occ , 10160 oa 7 21, a1 3.0, 25 
JUNE. ............ " 1016.6 | 64) 80 | 19027) L717 
JULY «0... 1016.7 50 | 73 20; 25. 12) 18 
AUGUST 1015.1 53| 71, 18' 24 13. 15 
SEPTEMBER ... | 1018.3 | s7| 75 | 2. | 2.9 18 | 18 
OCTOBER. ...... 1020.0 | 72| 84) 38. 46. 37/1 36 
NOVEMBER .. 1013.8 I 73: 82 44, 54° 53 | 47 
DECEMBER ... xis 67 80 | 33/ 42 42/1 33 
ace ee anes 
YEAR wvwesvoeg | 1017.1 | | 64| 79 | 31 | 40/ 34] 3.0 
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ited General Review 


General Sir Gerald Lathbury, Governor of Gibraltar since 
1965, left Gibraltar on the 1st April. His successor, Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Varyl Begg, formerly First Sea Lord and Gibraltar’s 
first naval Governor, arrived on the 17th April. 


Gibraltar’s new Constitution, based on the agreement reach- 
ed at the constitutional talks held in Gibraltar in July, 1968, 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of State for Common- 
wealth Affairs, Lord Shepherd, was published in May. A num- 
ber of transitional provisions came into force immediately in 
order to enable preparations to be made for the coming into 
force, in August, of the Constitution itself. Details of the new 
Constitution are contained in Part II, Chapter 3. 


One of the main events under the transitional provisions 
was the holding of elections for the new House of Assembly. 
Nineteen candidates were nominated for the fifteen seats. Eight 
of these belonged to the Gibraltar Labour Party and Association 
for the Advancement of Civil Rights, six to the Integration with 
Britain Party, three to the Isola Group and two were independ- 
ents. The elections were held on the 30th July and seven can- 
didates from the GLP & AACR, five from the IWBP and the three 
Isola Group candidates were elected. The IWBP and the Isola 
Group formed an alliance and Major R. J. Peliza Leader of the 
IWBP, was appointed Chief Minister. 


The City Council, which had been established in 1921 and 
which, with the Legislative Council, was replaced by the House 
of Assembly under the new Constitutional arrangements, met 
for the last time on the 14th August. The functions, assets and 
liabilities of the Council were transferred to the Government 
and the staff of the two bodies were merged into a single public 
service. The process of merging the two administrations and 
the financial, public works and medical departments was begun 
on the basis of a report prepared by Sir Walter Coutts who had 
previously visited Gibraltar, following the decision reached at 
the constitutional talks that expert advice should be sought to 
advise on the merger. 


The ceremonial opening of the House of Assembly by His 
Excellency the Governor was held on the 28th August. The 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, Mr. W. Thomson, was elected 
Mayor of Gibraltar by unanimous vote of the House. The first 
business meeting of the House was held on the 25th September 
and among the matters dealt with was a bill for an Ordinance to 
lower the voting age from 21 to 18. 
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On the 9th June the Spanish labour force of 4,666 men who 
had previously entered Gibraltar daily to work was suddenly 
withdrawn by the Spanish Government. This constituted a loss 
of over one-third of Gibraltar's working population and consi- 
derable effects were felt initially, particularly in the construc- 
tion industry. There was, however, no dislocation of essential 
services and assistance by personnel of the Armed Forces, the 
employment of larger numbers of local women, the importation 
of labour from elsewhere, the reorganisation of local resources 
and the taking on of part-time work by persons already in em- 
pment all helped to overcome gradually the difficulties caused 

y the withdrawal. One side-effect of the withdrawal was to 
boost the economy by making available for local spending a subs- 
tantial portion of the wages formerly pad to Spanish workers 
which t a were not allowed by the Spanish Government to 
spend in Gibraltar. 


On the 27th June, the Algeciras-Gibraltar passenger ferry 
service, the last remaining link with the mainland of Spain, was 
withdrawn by the Spanish Government. _ A request by Britain 
for Spain’s agreement to the operation of a British ferry as an 
alternative was rejected by the Spanish Government. 


Shortly afterwards, on the 4th July, the Spanish Govern- 
ment offered special facilities to Gibraltarians who wished to 
emigrate to Spain. Such eee would be allowed to import 
their personal effects into Spain without payment of duty, to 
transfer their business, industry or trade, to practise their pro- 
fessions or pursue their studies in Spain anu, if they wished, to 
acquire Spanish nationality. Twelve persons, some with their 
families, accepted the offer, four of them returning to Gibraltar 
subsequently. On the 1st October, the date prescribed in a 
United Nations General Assembly resolution for the transfer of 
Gibraltar from Britain to Spain, the Spanish Government cut te- 
lephone and telegraph links with Gibraltar. 


Lord Shepherd, who had been holidaying in Morocco and 
Gibraltar in August, extended his stay in Gibraltar for the pur- 
pose of holding official discussions with His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor and Gibraltar Ministers. Officials from the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office joined Lord Shepherd in Gibraltar for the 
talks, which were held between the 5th and 8th September and 
which provided an opportunity for a full exchange of views and 
for Gibraltar’s newly-appointed Ministers to explain the policies 
they wished to pursue. It was then agreed to hold further talks 
in London later in the year to review progress. 


The talks in London, held early in December, dealt with a 
number of subjects including inter alia a three-year develop- 
ment programme, Gibraltar’s relations with Britain, and the Spa- 
nish attitude to Gibraltar. Following discussion of the Gibral- 
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tar development proposals, the British Government agreed to 
make available the sum of £4m. over the three-year period, 
1970-73. The programme included the construction of a hostel 
for about 300 workers from abroad, support for a change to a 
system of comprehensive education and provision of funds for a 
sports centre, additional medical facilities and tourism develop- 
ment. The British Government stated that it would support 
Gibraltar’s proposals for about a further 750 housing units in 
addition to the current housing programme and that it was also 
willing to make available a further sum of £100,000 to assist 
Gibraltar to meet special expenditure attributable to the conse- 
quences of Spanish restrictions. 


Mr. John Silkin, Minister for Public Building and Works, 
visited Gibraltar in June to review the Department’s building 
programme for the Forces and again in December. During his 
second visit Mr. Silkin announced plans for the introduction of a 
major training scheme for supervisors, craftsmen, general ope- 
ratives and apprentices. The scheme would be open to Gibral- 
tar Government employees and to private building firms and 
would be carried out at a special Construction Training Centre 
which was being provided. 


Implementation of the third stage of the 1967 Marsh Report 
on Wages and Salaries, due in July, was brought forward by the 
Official Employers to April. This represented a 5% increase in 
wages for industrial employees. Mr. Marsh subsequently under- 
took a second review of wages and salaries and, in December, 
submitted an interim report in which he recommended an in- 
crease of 10¢%¢ for industrials, 84% for non-industrials to take 
effect from the 1st January, 1970, a further restructuring of 
wages and salaries to be completed by mid-1970 and the intro- 
duction of productivity bargaining to be accompanied, if possible 
by the end of 1970, with the development of machinery adequate 
to regulate this form of collective bargaining in the Gibraltar 
situation. The recommendations were accepted by the Official 
Employers. 


Lord Beeching and Lord Delacourt-Smith, who had been in- 
vited in July, 1968, to review Gibraltar’s manpower require- 
ments taking account of future developments, presented their 
report in June. é 


Apart from the Housing programme, major works during 
the year included the construction of a large block of office ac- 
commodation, which will also provide for an extension to the 
telephone exchange, and a new wing at St. Bernard’s Hospital. 
The latter, built with funds bequeathed by the late John Mackin- 
tosh, was opened by His Excellency the Governor in September. 
The new wing provides a modern intensive therapy unit, an in- 


tensive cardiac unit, a nurses training school. and additional ac- 
commodation which will enable King George V Hospital to be 
remodelled as a Psychiatric unit to replace the existing Mental 
Hospital. 
In Janaury the Minister of Education announced the ap- 
intment of a Commission to make recommendations for a new 
ducation Ordinance. The members of the Commission had ser- 
ved on a previous Commission set up to advise on a new system 
of secondary education for Gibraltar and the new Ordinance was 
regarded by the Minister as part of the reorganisation of the 
whole education system. On the lst May Admiral Sir Frank 
Twiss, Second Sea Lord, opened a Ministry of Defence Primary 
School. This was the first of two such schools to be built by the 
Ministry. Gibraltarian children of the Anglican faith may_at- 
tend these schools. Services children will continue to attend Gov- 
ernment Secondary Schools. 

The Services continued with their programme of assistance 
to the civil community. In August, shortly before their depar- 
ture from Gibraltar, the 2nd Battalion the Royal Anglian Regi- 
ment completed ‘‘Royal Anglian Way,” a quarter-mile walk along 
the Upper Rock, provided with look-out points. In September, 
60 Field Squadron Royal Engineers, who arrived in Gibraltar in 
January, completed a promenade at Catalan Bay. The Squadron 
left Gibraltar in September and were replaced by 20 Field Squa- 
dron. The Engineer in Chief, Major General R. L. Clutterbuck, 
visited Gibraltar in April. 

The 1st Battalion the Black Watch arrived in Gibraltar in 
August, on short tour, to relieve the Anglians. The 2nd Batta- 
lion the Royal Irish Rangers left in October when they were re- 
placed by the 3rd Battalion the Royal Regiment of Fusiliers on a 
two-year tour. 

Gibraltar was host to the Executive Committee of the Gene- 
ral Council of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association for 
its first working session of the year for seven days in May. Four 
members of the Gibraltar Branch of the Association attended 
the first Regional Conference of European Branches held in the 
Isle of Man in September, while another member attended 
the reas Conference of the Association held in Trinidad in 
October. 


In March, before the merger of the Government and City 
Council, the City Council received a suggestion from Goole for a 
twinning arrangement between the two municipalities. The 
suggestion was welcomed and adopted and delegation from 
Goole, including the Mayor and the Mayoress, Mr. George Jeger, 
M_-P., and the Town Clerk, subsequently visited Gibraltar in May. 


Gibraltar participated once more in the “Quest” organised 
by the Commonwealth Youth Movement. Young people from 
Canada and Malta visited Gibraltar in August. 
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PART II. 


Chapter 1: Population 


Up to the end of the Great Siege, the size, and indeed, from 
time to time, ‘the nationality, of the population of Gibraltar was 
subject primarily to the exigencies of war. Whenever Gibraltar 
changed hands the entire conquered population always made a 
point of leaving Gibraltar, and the conquerors had to introduce 
new blood not only for the purposes of defence but also to main- 
tain Gibraltar as a town. 


Although there is archaeological evidence that pre-historic 
man lived in Gibraltar, the first settlement for which there is any 
historical evidence is that which took place when the Moors lan- 
ded at Gibraltar under Tariq ibn Zeyad in 711. This first settle- 
ment was in fact the foundation of Gibraltar, the name itself, it 
is generally agreed, being derived from the Arabic “Jebel Tariq” 
or Mountain of Tariq. As the original inhabitants, the Moors 
were responsible for the construction of the first fortifications 
and dwellings and during their uninterrupted stay of nearly 600 
years, they extended these until, by the time of the first Spanish 
occupation, Gibraltar had become an important and extremely 
well fortified citadel. 


The first change in population occurred in 1309 when Gib- 
raltar was taken by the Spaniards after a siege lasting about a 
month. The defenders surrendered subject to the condition that 
they should be returned to North Africa and, when this had been 
arranged, King Ferdinand the Fourth of Castille, aware of the 
strategic value of Gibraltar in the wars with the Moors, ordered 
the fortifications to be repaired and a strong garrison to be main- 
tained in the town. He then appointed a Mayor and other offi- 
cials to govern the town and, in an effort to attract population, 
he decreed that all its inhabitants should be exempt from mili- 
tary service and from the payment of all royal taxes and duties, 
that the boundaries of Gibraltar should be the same as they were 
when it was held by the Moors, and that Gibraltar should be a 
sanctuary for criminals escaping from justice whose crimes 
would be pardoned if they resided there for a year and a day. 


24 years later the Moors laid siege to Gibraltar and after 4} 
months the town was surrendered, on the condition, once again, 
that all the inhabitants should be allowed to leave. 


Four sieges later, in 1462, Gibraltar was taken by the Spa- 
niards and again it was a condition of the surrender that all the 
inhabitants should be permitted to leave. It is not clear, in the 
confusion arising from the disputes among Spanish noblemen be- 
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sieging the city, whether this condition was in fact fulfilled, but 
it is certain that the conquerors once again had difficulty in find- 
ing enough people to reside in Gibraltar, both because of the 
continued threat of invasion from North Africa and because of 
disputes about the ownership of Gibraltar between the King of 
Castille and the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the latter actually lay- 
ing siege to Gibraltar in 1467 and capturing it from the King’s 
representative. Eventually, in 1501, Gibraltar was formally 
taken over by Ferdinand and Isabella but conditions were still 
not ripe for the establishment of a stable resident population and 
they found it necessary to turn Gibraltar for a time into a penal 
setthement to which convicts sentenced in Granada to life impri- 
sonment were sent. In 1506 the Duke of Medina Sidonia again 
laid siege to Gibraltar and in 1540 some 2,000 Turks raided and 
looted the town taking away a number of captives. The danger 
of further attacks continued to be feared until about 1620 after 
which began a relatively peaceful period of Gibraltar’s history in 
the course of which the population grew to some 5,000 persons. 


In 1704 the British captured Gibraltar and once again the 
Spanish population left the town and settled in the neighbouring 
countryside. Only a small number of Spaniards and about 30 
Genoese families remained. 


For some 25 years after the British capture there was a dan- 
ger that attempts might be made to recapture Gibraltar—in fact 
the Spaniards laid siege to it immediately after the British cap- 
ture and again in 1727—and once again therefore there was lit- 
tle opportunity for the establishment and growth of a civilian 
population. However, after the siege of 1727 there was a quieter 
period, lasting until the Great Siege of 1779, in the course of 
which the main elements of the present population were firmly 
established. By 1753, for instance, there was a civilian popula- 
tion of 434 British, 597 Genoese, 575 Jews, 185 Spaniards and 25 
Portuguese, a total of 1,816. The military population at the 
ae was about 4,500 of whom some 1,500 were women and 
children. 


At this time, the English element in the population consist- 
ed mainly of time-expired soldiers; the Jewish element came 
mainly from Morocco and was due to the trading activity with 
that country, the Genoese element was due to contacts through 
sailors plying the Mediterranean at a time when Genoa was a 
great sea-faring and commercial city; while the Spanish element 
included a number who returned across the border. 


1779 saw the beginning of the Great Siege by the Spanish 
and French. Owing to the scarcity of food, civilians were en- 
couraged to leave Gibraltar and a number of them did so, re- 
turning, together with a new influx, after the end of the Siege, 
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so that, by 1787, the civilian population had increased to 3,386. 
This figure was doubled shortly after the beginning of the 19th 
century and the main element both in the existing population 
and among the newcomers was undoubtedly Genoese. This sud- 
den numerous influx consisted of Genoese refugees from the Na- 
poleonic wars who, unwilling to live under French rule, had cho- 
sen to leave their homes and settle in Gibraltar. One may note 
the curious parallel between the reasons for the departure of the 
Spanish population in 1704—and, indeed, of former populations 
of Gibraltar — and the motives which led to the arrival of the 
new settlers. 


The end of the Napoleonic wars meant the beginning of the 
real commercial development of Gibraltar and a period of great 
prosperity with a consequent increase in population, which, by 
1814, numbered 10,136. By this time the town and its civilian 
population were firmly established as such, and while Gibraltar 
continued to be primarily a fortress the civilian inhabitants were 
no longer merely serving the needs of the garrison but were en- 
gaged in considerable external trade. With the main founda- 
tions of the population already laid, the concept of a Gibraltarian 
population, as distinct from DN rants living in Gibraltar, came 
into being about this time. For the purposes of classification in 
population registers, the distinction was now made between nati- 
ves of Gibraltar and those living in Gibraltar on permits instead 
of, as formerly, according to religion or place of origin. 


By 1826 the population had increased to 15,480 civilians. 
These were predominantly of Genoese extraction, (it is inter- 
esting to note that there was a Genoese Consul in Gibraltar as 
early as 1716) the next two largest elements—apart from British- 
being Portuguese and Spanish, of whom many came from Mi- 
norca owing to the latter’s former connection with Britain. 


The proclamation of a new charter of justice and the grant 
of civil liberties in 1830 was legal recognition of the actual de- 
velopment of a civilian population and commercial community 
which had been taking place for some years. During the mid- 
19th century the population fluctuated around 16,000-17,000. 


The growth of the population in the second half of the cen- 
tury led to the enactment of legislation to require British sub- 
jects, other than those born in Gibraltar, to obtain permits to re- 
side in Gibraltar, a requirement previously applied only to 
aliens. Thus the concept of the Gibraltarian, as distinct from 
British subjects of United Kingdom or other origin, which had 
already been established in fact at the beginning of the century, 
was given legal definition. 


At the besinbiig of the 20th century the civilian population 
reached a peak of over 20,000, the average total thereafter. and 
up to the beginning of the second world war, remaining at about 
18,000. While Gibraltar played a valuable part in the first world 
war, there was no major disturbance of population, but in 1939, 
as in 1789, the exigencies of war were once again felt. In 1940 
all women and children were evacuated, the majority of them to 
Britain. Repatriation began in 1944 and the first post-war cen- 
sus, taken in 1951, showed a total civilian population of 22,848 
which ten years later had increased to 24,075. 


In 1965, the population was increased by the influx of some 
800 persons formerly residing in neighbouring Spanish towns 
and compelled, as a result of the Spanish restrictions, to take up 
residence in Gibraltar. The estimated civilian population at the 
end of 1969 was 28,407. 


The law governing the right to reside in Gibraltar has been 
amended from time to time over the years. Under a new Gib- 
raltarian Status Ordinance enacted in 1962, a Register of Gibral- 
tarians was established and a Gibraltarian was defined as a per- 
son whose name is entered in the Register. Birth in Gibraltar 
before the 30th June, 1925, or legitimate male descent from a 
person so born, are the principal qualifications for registration 
though provision is made for the registration of persons meeting 
other qualifications mainly those establishing a close connection 
with Gibraltar. 


The remarkable expansion of the city of Gibraltar, particu- 
larly in trade and tourism, and the political development of the 
city reflect the achievement of a firmly-established civilian popu- 
lation, compounded of a number of different elements, owing 
much to its various ethnological origins, greatly influenced by 
British law, government and politics and strongly welded into a 
cohesive community with a deep sense of unity. 

Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix I. 


Chapter 2: Employment, Occupations, 
Wages and Labour Organisations 


Labour Force — Supply and Demand 

The labour force available from the resident population is 
insufficient to meet the demand of the high level of industrial and 
commercial activity for a territory of such limited size. A subs- 
tantial part of the labour force has, therefore, had to consist of 
alien workers. Up to June, 1969, these alien workers were 
mainly non-domiciled Spaniards living in the neighbouring 
Spanish territory who came to Gibraltar daily to work. 
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However, in continuation of the policy of restrictions im- 
posed on Gibraltar by the Spanish Government since 1954, this 
Spanish laboux force, consisting of 4,666 men, was with- 
drawn when Spain finally closed the frontier on the 9th June, 
1969. This action, which was not entirely unexpected, created 
an unprecedented demand for labour, particularly skilled wor- 
kers for the construction industry. 


The planning which had been taking place for some tire, 
looking ahead to such an eventuality, ensured that there was 
no disruption of essential services. In order to hold the posi- 
tion, however, it was soon found necessary to introduce legisla- 
tion — (the Control of Employment (Temporary Provisions) 
Ordinance, 1969)—forbidding employed persons from transfer- 
ring their services from one employer to another, and employ- 
ers from attempting to engage such persons, without the pre- 
vious authority of the Director of Labour and Social Security. 
The Ordinance was enacted for only 6 months and was allowed 
to lapse at the end of this period, in December, by which time 
the position had become fairly stabilised. 


The demand for labour following the withdrawal of the 
Spaniards was met, to a considerable extent, both by workers 
who came to Gibraltar for employment and by local labour 
working longer hours or taking up dual employment. Many 
United Kingdom citizens who came for the summer season were 
also extremely useful, eopecially during the initial period of re- 
adjustment. A major difficulty encountered in accepting nume- 
rous offers of work received from Britain and elsewhere was 
the lack of accommodation. 


In October the Government published an abridged version 
of the report submitted to the Governor by the Manpower Mis- 
sion which visited Gibraltar in 1968, consisting of Lord Beech- 
ing and Lord Delacourt Smith. The Mission had been asked 
to review Gibraltar’s manpower requirements, taking account 
of future developments, and their Report was studied by the 
Government as a basis for future labour policy. 


With a view to making the construction industry as _ self- 
reliant as possible the Ministry of Public Building and Works 
and the Gibraltar Government have jointly set up a Construc- 
tion Industry Training Centre at which, for the first time, an 
organised scheme of planned training and apprenticeship is 
available for the building trades. The Centre was expected to 
be fully operative by early 1970, providing apprentice training 
as well as adult craft training and courses for supervisors. 
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Employment Policy 


The employment policy of the Government of Gibraltar is 
to ensure priority of opportunity of employment to Gibraltar- 
ians. To achieve this, in a territory as small as Gibraltar, it 
has been necessary to restrict the right of entry and residence in 
Gibraltar for purposes of employment, and the Control of 
Employment Ordinance prohibits the employment of non-Gib- 
raltarians, whether British or alien, without a permit issued by 
the Director of Labour and Social Security. Such permits are 
issued if there are no suitable Gibraltarian workers available 
and willing to take up the employment. The policy is carried 
out by the Central Employment Exchange as a complement to 
its normal service of placing people in employment. 


Insured Labour Force 


Persons engaged under a contract of service, including all 
those employed in manual labour as well as non-manual work- 
ers are required to be compulsorily insured (see chapter 7) and 
the main manpower statistics are derived from the exchange of 
insurance cards at the beginning of each year. 


The total number of insured persons at the end of 1969 was 
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It is estimated that, in addition, there are some 3,000 per- 
sons in gainful occupation who are self-employed or who opted 
out of the Social Insurance Scheme when the earnings limit of 
£500 was abolished in 1968. 


Industrial Distribution of the Labour Force 


Gibraltar has no agriculture or other natural resources and 
opportunities for employment are provided mainly by the Offi- 
cial Employers (the Government of Gibraltar, the Ministry of 
Defence and the Ministry of Public Building and Works) and by 
the wholesale or retail trades, the hotel and catering trades, 
shipping services and the building industry. 


Unemployment 


The policy of priority in opportunity of employment for 
Gibraltarians ensures that unemployment is kept to an absolute 
minimum, The majority of those registered as unemployed are 
either handicapped in some way or elderly persons and are, 
therefore, very difficult to place. 


All unemployed workers who regularly prove unemploy- 
ment at the Central Employment Exchange are granted credits 
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in respect of contributions under the Social Insurance Scheme. 
If they satisfy the necessary conditions, they are also eligible for 
Unemployment Benefit. 


Under-Employment 


There was no significant under-employment during the year. 


Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Wages and Salaries Review 

The second stage of the increases recommended in the 1967 
Marsh Report (10% for industrials and 7% for non-industrials) 
was introduced on the 1st January, 1969, with the third stage (a 
further 5° to industrials only) coming into effect three months 
later, on the 1st April. 


In the latter half of the year, Mr. Marsh was again asked to 
come to Gibraltar, with terms of reference which included, inter 
alia, a review of the situation in regard to wage and salary levels 
for industrial and non-industrial employees respectively in the 
light of changes since the submission of the 1967 Report. 


His interim report, submitted in November, recommended 
a further increase of 10% for industrial grades and of 84% for 
certain non-industrials, both with effect from 1st January, 1970, 
and advised on the desirability, both from the point of view of 
securing higher earnings and of making more effective use of 
labour, of concluding productivity agreements between employ- 
ers and particular groups of employees. 


Official Employers—Industrial Employees 


Some 2,800 or 25% of the insured labour force are indus- 
trial workers employed by the Official Employers. The wages 
and conditions of employment of this group are governed by the 
Official Employers Joint Industrial Council. The operation of 
the Fair Wages Clauses in contracts entered into by the Official 
Employers requires the application of the Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil rates as minima to a substantial number of building and civil 
engineering operatives in private industry. 


The wage rates payable by the Official Employers at the end 
of the year to an adult male labourer resident in Gibraltar was 
170/- for a standard 5-day 42-hour week. 


The principal inclusive wage rates were: — 
Inclusive Rates 


Labourers 170/- 

Skilled Labourers 178/- to 186/- 

Titular Grades 193/- to 201/- 
desmen 216/- to 230/- 
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Women in industrial employment are paid approximately 
857 of the comparable male rates. 


Official Employers—Non-Industrial Employees 


The Ministry of Defence and the Ministry of Public Build- 
ing and Works have a standard salary structure and conditions 
of service which do not differ materially from those of the 
Government. 


With the introduction of the third stage of the Marsh re- 
commendations in April, 1969, female non-industrial employees 
of all the Official Employers achieved equal pay for equal work. 


Private Employers 


In the field of private employment, statutory minimum rates 
are prescribed for omnibus drivers and conductors and for 
employees in the retail distributive trade. 


Formal agreements between one of the Trade Unions and 
the two main port employers govern the conditions of employ- 
ment oe peck workers employed in stevedoring at the commer- 
cial wharf. 


In practice the standards set out by them are applied by al- 
most all other cargo handling employers in the port area. 


Collective agreements govern the conditions of service of 
two other very small groups of workers engaged as loaders at 
the Airport and in servicing and maintaining civil aircraft at the 
Airport. 


In a number of other industrial groups, notably the build- 
ing construction industry, road haulage, the crews of small craft 
employed in the commercial harbour and the staff of a bottling 
plant the conditions of employment have resulted from negotia- 
tions between employers or associations of employers and repre- 
sentatives of their employees elected for the purpose at the work 
place by their fellows. 


The wage rates in most of these cases are substantially si- 
milar to those paid to workers in official employment. 


Hours of Work 

Industrial workers employed by the Official Employers work 
a 42-hour 5-day week but the principle of a 40-hour week has 
been agreed for introduction on the 1st July, 1970. 
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In private industry some employers have also adopted the 
42-hour week. The majority of employers operate a 44-hour 
week over 5} days but there are still some fields in which a 47 
to 50-hour week spread over 5} or 6 days is the more usual. This 
is the case in the catering industry. 


. The Omnibus Drivers and Conductors (Hours of Employ- 
ment) Regulations made under the Traffic Ordinance limit the 
working hours of omnibus drivers and conductors while the Shop 
Hours Ordinance limits the number of hours of work for young 
persons employed in shops and ware-houses and prescribes clo- 
sIng hours for shops. These provisions tend to limit the normal 
working week of all shop assistants to some 44 hours weekly. 


Night Work 


Night work is customary in the bread baking industry and 
the usual continuous shifts are worked in connection with elec- 
tricity, water and other public services. The only regular night 
work for women is in connection with hospital services. The 
employment of women and children at night in industrial under- 
takings is prohibited by the Employment of Women, Young Per- 
sons and Idren Ordinance. 


Rest Days 


Sunday is generally observed as a rest day in industry and 
commerce. As industrial workers in the service of the Official 
Employers and in a substantial sector of private industrial em- 
ployment are conditioned to a 5-day week, they have 2 weekly 
rest days on Saturdays and Sundays. A 5} day week is usual in 
commercial and some private industrial employment so that the 
malonity of workers in such employment have 14 rest days 
weekly. 


Shop assistants are entitled under the Shops Hours Ordin- 
ance to one half holiday on Saturdays. They do not normally 
work on Sundays except in a very small number of establish- 
ments, including petrol filling stations, confectioners, news- 
agents, sweet shops, chemists and shops in theatres and _ cine- 
mas where arrangements must be made for the assistants to be 
given alternative time off and a half holiday on every alter- 
nate Sunday. 


In the Road Passenger Transport industry, the Conditions 
of Employment (Omnibus Drivers and Conductors) Order pres- 
cribes one whole day off each week notified to the worker before 
the commencement of that week. which shall not be a day of 
Sead holiday and failing such notification shall be a 

inday. 
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Holidays 


The Conditions of Employment (Annual and Public Holi- 
days) Order requires that, with certain exceptions, employees on 
a 53 or 6 day week shall be allowed a minimum annual holi- 
day with pay of one and two-thirds working weeks (or less in 
proportion to the length of service with the employer during 
the preceding calendar year), and of two full working weeks to 
employees having three or more years continuous service. 


Provision is made in the Order for the payment to a worker 
whose employment is terminated of accrued holiday pay to cover 
any holidays to which he is entitled in respect of service in the 
preceding year, which he has not taken, and also any holidays 
for the following year earned by service during the current 
year. 


The Order also Hh hee employers to grant their workers 
a minimum of nine paid public holidays a year. 


The main excepted classes are domestic servants, casuall 
employed dock labourers, and workers covered by the Official 
Employers’ Joint Industrial Council. No contract granting ho- 
liday conditions better than those prescribed is prejudiced by 
this Order, which covers approximately 9,000 workers. 


Annual leave conditions of Industrial Workers covered by 
the Official Employers Joint Industrial Council were revised in 
1969. Employees on a 5-day week are now eligible for 10 days’ 
leave per annum, with an additional 24 days after five years’ 
service. 


Apprenticeship Schemes 


Official Employers operate a Common Apprenticeship Scheme 
to recruit local boys for technical careers in Speroxumately 20 
trades with the various departments of the U.K. Government and 
the Gibraltar Government. It is supervised by the Official Em- 
ployers’ Apprentices Board. 


The Scheme provides an upper as well as the normal stream 
of apprentices. The upper stream is intended to attract boys of 
a higher academic standard who will become supervising officers 
of the future or form a small nucleus of highly qualified work- 
men. The general mechanic force will come from the normal 
stream. 

Boys normally start their spprenhieesite between the ages 
of 15 and 18 and undergo a maximum of 4 years training before 
they qualify as craftsmen. Practical and fechnical training is 
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given at their various workplaces, while theoretical education is 
carried out at the Gibraltar and Dockyard Technical College, 
which is run jointly by the Ministry of Defence and the Gibral- 
tar Government. : 


Apprentices in H.M. Dockyard undergo group training. du- 
yy ae first two years of their apprenticeships and spend most 
of this time in one of the 3 Apprentice Training Centres learning 
the basic principles of their trade and the proper use of tools. 


Theoretical training has been linked to the particular re- 
se ef the City and Guilds of London Institute, and con- 
sists of: 


either (i) a General Engineering Course covering 1 year, fol- 
lowed by a Technician Course for a further 3 ae 


in either Electrical, Mechanical or Shipbuilding 
subjects. 

or (ii) a Craft Course in the appropriate trade, covering 4 
years. 


The Ministry of Defence (Navy) operates what is known as 
“Equal Opportunities Scheme” under which apprentices’ who 
have the requisite basic standard of 3‘0’ levels and have shown 
marked ability transfer to the Technician A) | er aa Scheme in 
a Royal Naval Dockyard in Britain. The raltar Government 
Bip pene promising apprentices for specialised training in 


Cost of Living 


The present Official Index of Retail Prices introduced on the 
advice of the Cost of Living Index Advisory Committee, as a‘re- 
sult of a household budget survey conducted by them, is equated 
to 100 in respect of January, 1966. Its level thus reflects the 
comparison between prices current at the time of each compila- 
tion and those in January, 1966. The Survey covered the total 
expenditure of a number of families selected at random from 
the census schedules, the number from each census district 
being proportionate to the population of that district. No at- 
tempt was made, as in the previous index, to pre-determine the 
structure of an average family. : 


The Index of Retail Prices is compiled and published quar- 
terly, except for the Foodstuffs Group which is compiled and 
published monthly. The Indices for 1969 were as follows: — 


i January April July October 
General RP. 112.37 115.36 117.36 118.17 
Food Group 106.19 109.94 112.04 112.31 . 
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The measures of price control introduced to stabilise the 
prices of essential commodities continued in force. At the end 
of the year under review, butter, eggs, margarine, cooking oil, 
potatoes and granulated sugar were price controlled. 


Safety, Health and Welfare 


A Factories Ordinance based substantially on the United 
Kingdom Factories Acts lays down standards similar to those in 
Britain. There are seven sets of regulations covering first aid, 
electricity, wood working machinery, aerated water manufac- 
ture, building operations, works of engineering construction and 
the prescription of the requisite forms of records, certificates, 
ete. There is a continued increase in the standards of com- 
pliance. Three fatal accidents reportable under the Factories 
Ordinance occurred during the year. 


Trade Unions 


The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes (Conciliation and 
Arbitration) Ordinance requires all associations of employers or 
workers which fall within the definition of a trade union to be 
registered. To qualify for registration the constitution and 
rules of any association of workers or employers must contain 
stipulated provisions which generally conform with the United 
Kingdom practice. The Director of Labour and Social Security 
is the Registrar appointed to administer the Ordinance. 


There are 11 Employers’ Associations registered with a total 
membership of 319 and 16 Registered Unions of Workers with 
an aggregate membership of 3,103. This represents approxi- 
mately 55% of the resident employed population. 


During the year one Employers’ Association and one union 
of workers were dissolved; one new association of workers was 
registered. 


Seven of the registered Unions of Workers are branches of 
entities with Head Offices in Britain anu are affiliated through 
their parent bodies to the United Kingdom Trade Union Con- 
gress and in most cases to the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. The organisation of the remaining nine 
unions conforms to the United Kingdom pattern. 


Ten unions representing some 94% of the total trade union 
membership are associated in the Gibraltar Trades Council 
pain is recognised by the United Kingdom Trade Union 

gress. 
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There is a Police Association composed of officers below the 
rank of Deputy Commissioner. The objects of the Association 
are to enable Police Officers to consider and bring to the notice 
of the Commissioner matters atectne the welfare and efficiency 
of the Force, other than questions of discipline or promotion 
affecting individuals. The Association may not Se associated 
with any person or body outside the Force and Police Officers 
may not become members of any other trade union. 


Joint Consultation 


The policy of Government is to encourage consultation be- 
tween employers and employees on matters concerning their 
employment and, so far as conditions permit, to foster joint in- 
dustrial machinery to determine wages and other conditions of 
employment. Statutory wage-fixing machinery, which exists 
under the provisions of the Regulation of Wages and Conditions 
of Employment Ordinance, is only invoked when it is evident 
that adequate standards cannot be maintained by the normal 
methods of free negotiation owing to the absence of employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. 


The United Kingdom departments have a central Whitle 
Council covering non-industrial workers of the oecaay of Def- 
ence and the Ministry of Public Building and Works in which 
conn standards of salaries and conditions of service are nego- 
jated. 


There are also Departmental Whitley Councils in some of 
the Departments of the United Kingdom and Gibraltar Govern- 
ment which deal with internal matters. 


During the course of the year there were 5 industrial dispu- 
tes involving brief stoppage of work. They were all of a minor 
nature and were seftled by conciliation. A major stoppage, in- 
volving workers engaged on the handling of ships’ cargoes, was 
terminated after two days of negotiation, when the parties 
a to seek arbitration as provided for under the Trade 

ions and Trade Disputes (Conciliation and Arbitration) Ord- 
inance. The arbitration was due to be held early in 1970. 


Youth Employment Service 
A Youth Employment Service operated by the Education 


Department maintains close liaison with the Central Employ- 
ment Exchange on employment matters. 
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Chapter 3: Public Finance and Tiaxation 


Under the new Constitution promulgated on the 14th Aug- 
ust, 1969, the functions of the Government and the City Council 
were merged into one single organisation. Accordingly, the 
financial statements which follow ane in respect of the continued 
results of the working of the two administrations. 


Despite the absence of any relaxation in the economic res- 
trictions imposed by the Spanish Government in 1964, the effect 
of which obviously could not fail to affect trade, there appeared 
indications of a trend towards an improvement in the volume of 
business, and it did not become necessary to introduce any addi- 
tional measure of either direct or indirect taxation in respect of 
the budget for the year. 


Twenty-one new Companies were registered under the Com- 
atin (Taxation and Concessions) Ordinance during the year 
ringing the total number of companies so registered to 48. This 
Ordinance grants relief from income tax and estate duties to per- 
sons forming investment companies in Gibraltar for the purpose 
of holding investments outside Gibraltar provided that such per- 
sons are not Gibraltarians or residents of Gibraltar. 


Customs duties produced £926,502, Income Tax £449,801, 
Estate Duties £36,987 and Licences £58,053 while the Govern- 
ment Bonded Stores yielded £11,154 and the Crane Service for 
the landing of cargo at Waterport Wharf £3,676. 


The Government Lottery, which held 52 draws with a gross 
income of £616,676 and expenditure of £497,187, yielded a net 
revenue of £119,489. 


Import and export licensing, trade licensing and exchange 
control continued to be administered by the Revenue Department 
throughout the year in addition to its ordinary Treasury func- 
tions. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for the year totalled £3,906,636 and exceeded the 
estimate by £1,509,706. 


Recurrent expenditure amounted to £4,215,112 representing 
an increase of £1,804,350 on the original estimate. Public Debt 
Charges amounted to £225,692. 
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Revenue 


I. Customs ... 
IL. Port Harbour and Wharf dues 
III. Licences, Excise and Internal 
Revenue not otherwise classi- 
IV. Fees of Court or Office, Pay- 
ments for Specific Services 
and Reimbursements in Aid.. 
V. Post Office and Telegraph ... 
VI. Rents of Government PELOrety 
VII. Interest : 
VIII. Lotte: 
IX. Miscellaneous Receipts 
X. Repayment of Loans by Local 


Bodies 
XI. (New) Municipal Services 


Expenditure 


Social Services (including HepOUens, 
and Town Alarming) 

Public Works ‘ 

Administration... 

Justice, Law and Order ... 

Public Services (revenue earning) . 

Pensions ree Se 

Miscellaneous ; 

Contribution to improvement “and 
Development Fund . ws 

Tourist Development Projects 

City Council Deficit . S 

Municipal Services 


1968 
849,224 
55,537 


523,419 


131,595 
10,799 


2,493,106 


1968 


1,310,311 
262,403 
98,988 
213,962 
232,913 
135,616 
303,789 


80,000 
184.899 


2,822,881 


1969 
926,502 
35,541 


571,978 


252,104 
192,056 
271,636 
139,199 
119,489 
116,345 


11,021 
1,270,765 


3,906,636 


1969 


1,102,092 
252,226 
113,609 
206,051 
251,848 
168,356 
296,531 


91,307 
387,193 
1,345,899 


4,215,112 


Expenditure of a capital nature is financed through the 
During the year 1969 


Improvement and Development Fund. 


the Fund received: — 
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1969 
Grants from Commonwealth Develop- 


ment and Welfare Funds... ... 547,269 
Proceeds of land sales... ... ... ... 11,772 
Interest on investments Hie eg BR 13, 536 

Hepeyment of loans ass 3, [096 
hotography Gibraltar Royalty ne 500 
576,173 


The expenditure met out of the Fund was as follows: — 


Housing Coe 438,607 
Tourist’ Development Projects hehe ice 54,787 
Schools... NE 5,600 
Loan to G.B.C. Tati Sp iron ae 13,404 
Other Public Works... ee ee 34,042 
Tourist Development Loans. 138,157 
Loans to Trustees of Catholic Church... 15,500 

700,097 


This expenditure is included, duly apportioned, in the total 
expenditure of £4,215,112 quoted. above. 


Assets and Liabilities 


The following is a summary of the balance sheet as at 31st 
December, 1969. 


Liabilities 
Remittances Between Chests a 22°10: 
Drafts and Remittances gant Maus eia te 19,975 0 0 
Deposits 3 poate vee kee 191,954 8 11 
Special Funds 4 5,572,394 2 1 
Improvement and Development Fund 138,090 18 6 
General Revenue Balance... ..._ ... 743,198 1 9 
Sinking Fund—City Council 

Debentures oes eee eee 146,067 19 4 


6,811,682 11 


1 
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Assets 


Cash 
Joint Consolidated Fund 
Investments .... 
Advances 


Public Debt 


6,811,682 11 7 


The Public Debt of Gibraltar at the end of the year consist- 


ed of the following: — 


3 % Debenture Loan 1967/72 

5 % Debenture Loan 1967/72 

33% Debenture Loan 1970/75 

6 % Debenture Loan 1981/86... 

6 % Debenture Loan (C.C.E.U.) 
1971/82 

5 % Loan from Colonial Development 
and Welfare Funds 1974/88 (Re- 
lent to Hoods (Developments) 
Ltd.) 

Loan from Commonwealth Develo op- 
ment gle C.D. 
Scheme D. Srey Te ; 

64% Exchequer Loan — City Council 

Development Projects 

645 Debenture Loan (C.C.D.P.) 
1971/87 ee 

64% Debenture Loan (C.C.D-P.) 
1967/91 mall Sats 

Tourist Development ‘Loans ... 


MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT: — 


3 %Loan 1975-76 ... 
4 %Loan 1970-81 ... 
44%Loan 1970-74 ... 
5 % Loan 1970-76 ... 
6 % Loan 1970-82 ... 
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1,000,000 
250,000 
400,000 
300,000 


300,000 


125,000 


374,521 
193,340 
350,000 


44,000 
201,000 


1,000 
48,780 
12/040 
68,900 

490,500 


4,159,081 


In addition there was an outstanding balance of the -war- 
time interest-free loan of £108.10.0. at the end of 1969. 


Main Heads of Taxation 


Taxation is mainly indirect but income tax was introduced 
in 1953. The main heads of taxation and the yields in 1969 
were: — 


Customs iso ick ciad Pecy re asic. 2 926,502 
Estate Duties .. 000... 36,987 
Stamp Duties 0. 0 en. 14,036 
Ticences soit von Sele she ee wate eed 58,053 
Income Tax... 00. we. cece cee 449,801 


In addition the Gibraltar Government Lottery yielded a pro- 
fit of £119,489. 


Income Tax 

Income Tax is charged on income arising in, derived from 
or received in Gibraltar. Dividends, interest and emoluments 
of office accruing in, derived from or received in any place out- 
side Gibraltar by an individual ordinarily resident in Gibraltar 
are also chargeable. The normal basis of assessment is the 
amount of the income of the year preceding the year of tax. 


Personal allowances and reliefs in force during the year 
1968/69 were: — 


Earned Income Relief—One fifth. Overriding maximum de- 
ductions £300. 
Personal allowance—£300. Wife—£150. 


Children—£100 each. May be increased to £300 if the child 
is receiving education in the United Kingdom or Ireland and ihe 


taxpayer is resident in Gibraltar. 


Dependent relatives—£100 each in respect of no more than 
two dependants. 


Person taking charge of a widower’s child—£100. 


Life Insurance, etc.—Premiums and contributions payable 
during the year of assessment. Maximum deduction not to ex- 
ceed 1/6th of assessable income. Any individual premiums res- 
tricted to 7% of capital sum assured. 


The standard rate of tax is 5/- in the £ and applies without 
variation to companies and bodies of person. The rates appli- 
cable to individuals resident in Gibraltar are: — 
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Rate in the £ 


a 


For every pound of: 

First £500 of taxable income 
Next £750 of taxable income 
Next £1,250 of taxable income 
Next £1,000 of taxable income ... 
Remainder See tsb) Xe 


_ 


Ahomon 
comme 


Non-resident individuals, unless British subjects, are not 
entitled to reliefs or reduced rates of tax but are liable only at 
2/3rds of the standard rates. Non-resident British subjects, if 
in receipt of a pension derived from Gibraltar, are treated as if 
resident; in other cases reliefs are restricted. 


The tax payable at various levels of income by residents in 
Gibraltar is shown in Appendix II. 


Under the Development Aid Ordinance, profits. accruing 
from capital invested on approved schemes of development, in- 
cluding schemes of mechanisation, are granted relief from in- 
Sree tax to the extent of the amount of capital invested in the 
scheme. 


Customs Tariff 
The free port tradition of Gibraltar is still reflected in the 
low rates of import duty. Preferential rates are payable on cer- 


tain imports of Commonwealth origin while alcoholic beverages 
imported in bulk attract reduced rates. 


The following are the rates of import duty: — 


Full Preferen- 

tial 

Rate Rate 

Malt Liquors, per gallon 211 2 8 

Motor Spirits, per gallon .... 1 6 1 6 

Whisky in casks, per gallon ... . 53 0 51 0 

Whisky in bottles, per gallon . . 54 0 52 0 

Brandy in casks, per gallon ... .. 52 0 43 0 

Brandy in bottles, per gallon ............. widgie 54 0 44 0 
Rum, Gin and other spirits or strong 

waters in casks, per gallon ................... 60 0 51 0 

Liqueurs and Cordials, per gallon .. .. 62 0 52 0 

Rum, Gin in bottles, per gallon ... 62 0 52 0 


Perfumed Spirits 1.......0c...cccceeseseeee "8096 25% 


Cigarettes per Ib... eles 14 6 14 0 
lus 16/- per thousand cigarettes 
Other Manufactured Tobacco, per lb:........ 18 0 17 4 
Unmanufactured Tobacco, per Ib. ............ 0 10 09 
Wines, per gallon 
(a) Still 


(i) in bottles 200... 
(ii) in casks or other containers. 

(b) Sparkling oo... 
Fuel diesel and gas oil, per gallon 


OOrngD 
COW h 
AORD 


In addition there is an export tax on fuel oil of 1/4d a ton. 


Mechanical Lighters and Spare parts 

Motor Vehicle accessories and spare parts 

Photographic Cameras and Cinematographic 

Projectors 

ne and ee Apparatus & Radiograms 

Watches and Clocks oA 

Sound Recorders, Sound Reproducers and | POEL SE: AB lore 
recording media gramophone and record 
players 

Binoculars and telescopes 

Electric Shavers 


Jewellery, imitation jewellery, pearls etc. 84% ad valorem 
Fountain pens including Ball Point Pens, 

and mechanical and propelling pencils 5% ad valorem 
Motor Vehicles 83% ad valorem 
Goods not otherwise enumerated 5% ad valorem 


The following rates of drawback are payable on goods which 
are subsequently exported from Gibraltar under certain condi- 
tions: — 


GOODS 


Motor Vehicles Full amount paid 
Motor Vehicle accessories and spare parts, 
and internal combustion engines 
Radio receiving sets and radio transmittin,, 6% ad valorem 
sets and components and fashioned parts 


thereof 
Watches and clocks 8% ad valorem 
Fountain pens, including Ball Points Pens 2}% ad valorem 


and mechanical and propelling pencils 
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Clothing material uses in leet manufac- 
ure 0 ents for e: on a com- 
Basis tee 


mercial The full amount 
Watches and movement therefor, assembled paid 
in Gibraltar and exported on a commer- 
cial basis 
Free Goods 


a The following are the main items which are free of import 
uty: — 

Foodstuffs 

Medical supplies and pharmaceutical products 

Basic building materials 

Lubricating oil and grease 

Newspapers and newsprint 


Stamp Duties 
Stamp duties are chargeable under the Stamp Duties Ordin- 
ance, the provisions of which follow closely the Stamp Act, 1961, 
and the first schedule thereto, the rates being the same as those 
in force in Britain. The bulk of the revenue from stamp duties 
in Gibraltar is derived from transactions in real property. 


Estate Duty 
The maximum rate of duty was reduced from 33} to 20% 
during 1965. This duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 
1% on an estate valued at between £2,000 and £3,000 to 205¢ on 
an estate exceeding £100,000 in value. Estates the value of 
which do not exceed £2,000 are exempt. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 
Currency 


The legal tender of the territory consists of Gibraltar Gov- 
ernment currency notes of £5, £1 and 10/- denominations and 
U.K. silver, copper and cupro-nickel coinage. The note circula- 
tion stood at £1,847,446. 10s. Od. on the 31st December, 1969. 


Banking 


The following banks operate in Gibraltar: 


Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
Societe Centrale de Banque 
Galliano’s Bank 
Mediterranean Bank Ltd. 
The City Bank Ltd. 
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The deposits in the Government Post Office Savings Bank 
stood at £1,401,033. : : 


The operation of exchange control continues to demand the 
close attention of the Treasury. 


Bank Rates 


Telegraphic Transfers: Cost of telegram plus §% to £5,000. 
Over £5,000 3%. 


Mail Transfers: Cost of Postage 10d. plus 
Up to £30 1s. 6d. (Min.) 
Over £30 4%. 


Demand Transfers: Cost of Postage 2d. plus 
Up to £30 Is. 6d. 
Over £30 4%. . 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


IMPORTS 


The value of imports (excluding fuels) during 1969 amount- 
ed to £9,120,380. ritain and the Commonwealth provide the 
bulk of these imports; other sources of supply include France, 
Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Portugal, Western Germany, Japan and the U.S.A. 


Import control has not changed ouring the year under re- 
view but it is sufficiently relaxed to allow all goods other than a 
few items of essential foodstuffs, gold, jewellery and petrol to be 
imported under Open General Licence. 


Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix III. 


Fresh vegetables, fruit and fish are imported from Morocco 
and Holland. All imports whether under Specific Import Lic- 
ence or under Open General Licence have to be reported on 
arrival. 

EXPORTS 


Exports of goods of local origin are negligible and Gibraltar 
depends to a great extent on the entrepot trade. 


The continued development of the port facilities and mea- 
sures to attract shipping is reflected in the supplies furnished to 
visiting ships. Other outlets for re-exports of this nature are 
provided by the requirements of the Armed Forces and civilian 
and military aircraft, as well as sales to the large number of 
visitors coming to Gibraltar. 
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Chapter 6: Production 


There are a number of relatively small industrial concerns 
engaged in the assembly of watches, bottling of beer, mineral 
waters etc., mainly for local consumption. A small but import- 
an commercial ship-repair yard adds to the attractions of the 

ort. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
Policy 


The policy of the Education Department is based on four 
main principles:— 


(a) the equality of educational opportunity for all and the 
education of every child according to his abilities, apti- 
tudes and needs; . 


(b) the fostering of a sense of community and an aware- 
ness and an understanding of other peoples and other 
nations in the world; 


(c) the support of the requirements of the community by 
endeavouring to produce well-educated and well-trained 
men and women; 


(d) the maintenance, extension and improvement of exist- 
ing educational standards. 


Legislation 

The law on Education is contained in the Education Ordin- 
ance which was enacted in 1950 and slightly amended in 1963. 
The sections of the Ordinance dealing with the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Services Schodls were amended in January. A 
Commission was set up in April to make recommendations for a 
New Education Ordinance. The Commission was ‘to submit its 
report by March, 1970. 


Financtal : 
The recurrent expenditure approved in the Estimates for 

the year was £298,427 representing 8.9% of the total Government 
recurrent estimated expenditure. The actual expenditure at the 
end of the financial year was £302,522. Minor works and impro- 
vements to schools cost a further £10, 420. £4,000 was made avail- 
able the year for Government-sponsored holidays for 

» school children in Morocco and the United Kingdom. eed 
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All salaries paid to teaching, administrative and industrial 
staff are based on the recommendations of the Marsh Report 
1967. Following the negotiations carried out in 1968, a new scale 
was instituted in 1969 for “experienced” unqualified teachers with 
more than fifteen years’ service. Posts of Responsibility were 
also! established in the Secondary schools and Head-teachers of 
all schools were given an allowance according to the number of 
pupils in the school. Female teachers received equal pay as 
from April, 1969. 


Administration and Organization 


Under the Constitution of 1969, the Minister of Education 
is responsible for education in Gibraltar. This office was held 
up to July, 1969, by Mr. P. J. Isola, O.B.E., then by Mr. L. De- 
vincenzi. 


The Chief Education Officer is the principal executive of 
the Department of Education with special responsibility for 
advising the Minister of Education. He is responsible for the 
inspection of schools and is assisted in this by the Education 
Officer. The Education Officer is responsible for developing 
English Language teaching and for curricula, syllabuses and 
audio-visual and programmed learning projects. Evening Clas- 
ses and Cultural Activities also come within the schedule of du- 
ties of this officer. 


The administrative side of the Department’s work is super- 
vised by the Administrative Officer, who also has special respon- 
sibilities concerning external examinations. In addition he acts 
as Secretary to the Board of Education. 


The Minister is given advice on educational matters by this 
Board of which he is Chairman. The members are the Roman 
Catholic Bishop, the Dean of Gibraltar, the President of the 
Managing Board of the Hebrew Community and a representa- 
tive of the Ministry of Defence. Aj from the seven Board 
members who are members of the Roman Catholic Church, in- 
cluding one headteacher, there are two others, one representing 
the Gibraltar Teachers’ Association and the other the interests 
of the average family home. The Board met once during the 
year. 


School Building 

The New Camp Services School was completed and opened 
in April, 1969. This school was built by the Ministry of Def- 
ence. -_ 
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The School Calendar 


The school year runs from 1st September to 31st August. 
During the last three weeks of the Summer Term and the first 
two weeks of the Autumn Term there was no afternoon work 
but the morning session was extended. 


School Population 


The estimated population in Gibraltar in 1969 was 28,407 
civil residents. On the 31st December there was a total of 5,068 
children enrolled in schools. This represents a decrease of 4 
children as compared with the corresponding figure for the 
previous year. 


There is free compulsory education for all entitled children 
between the ages of five and fifteen although children are al- 
lowed to enter school at fhe age of 4+. Pupils can remain in 
school after the age of fifteen if it is established that they can 
profit from further education. Secondary school children of the 
Ministry of Defence and M.P.B.W. (U.K.) personnel are admitted 
to Gibraltar Government Secondary Schools under an arrangement 
by which these Ministries pay a capitation fee for each child 
to the Gibraltar Government. The Ministry of Defence became 
responsible for the Primary Education of Services children in 
January, 1969, and by a similar arrangement the Gibraltar Gov- 
ernment pays a capitation fee for Non-Roman Catholic Gibral- 
tarian children who are educated in the Ministry of Defence 
Primary Schools. The average school attendance during 1969 
was 91.4%. 


Nursery Education 


The Department of Education has always been responsible 
for the registration and inspection of all nurseries, but in Octo- 
ber, 1969, the first Government Nursery was opened with twen- 
ty children on the roll. 


Primary Schools 


There are 10 Government Primary Schools, two Private 
Schools and two Services Schools. At the end of the year there 
were 2,030 pupils enrolled in Government schools and 1,209 in 
Private and Service Schools making a total of 3,239. 


Co-education was introduced in all Government Primary 
Schools in September, 1969, and all these schools will be fully 
co-educational by 1973. Both Services Primary Schools are co- 
educational. 
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Secondary Schools 


All secondary schools are controlled by the Department ot 
Education. On 31st December, 1969, there were 609 pupils in 
two Grammar Schools, 1,120 pupils in four secondary modern 
schools and 42 in the Commercial School and 9 in Loreto Private 
School making a total of 1,780. There were 40 boys and 30 
girls in Sixth Forms. 


Medium of Instruction 


The medium of instruction in the schools is English. Gib- 
raltar is a bilingual community and while this has obvious 
advantages special techniques are necessary in the Infant and 
Junior Schools to ensure that the children achieve a high degree 
of efficiency in the primary language which will enable them to 
cope with the examination requirements in Britain. At the same 
time care is taken to cultivate the second language, particularly 
in the senior schools, once the primary language has become a 
technically effective medium of expression and communication. 


School Examinations 
Internal Examinations 


All pupils wishing to enter the selective schools at 11-! 
were required to sit for the secondary Selection Test. A 12+ 
selection procedure was also held for those pupils specifically 
recommended by Head Teachers as likely to benefit from gram- 
mar school education. 


The Department also organized a qualifying examination for 
girls who wished to enter the Commercial School from secon- 
dary schools. Her Majesty’s Dockyard held a competitive exa- 
mination for apprentice entry. é ; 


External Examinations 


__ The schools were given the choice of presenting pupils for 
either the Cambridge Local Syndicate Examination at ‘O’ Level 
and ‘A’ Level, the Royal Society of Arts Examination and the 
City & Guilds Examinations at the Gibraltar & Dockyard Techni- 
cal College. The Department also acts as local Secretary for the 
ie of a number of professional institutions and other 

odies. : ; . 


School Health 


‘The School Health Serviee has been functioning throughout 
the year under the direction of the Principal School. Medical 
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Officer assisted by his Staff. All children are examined at the 
ages of 5 and 11 and again at 15 just prior to leaving school to 
take up employment. Five medical inspection rooms have been 
in use. In all 1,570 pupils were examined. Special cases were 
referred for treatment, and from September, 1969, the services of 
a Speech Therapist became available to the Department. 


School Milk 


Milk was provided for all pupils in Infant Schools and for 
those pupils in Junior Schools for whom it was considered 


necessary. 
Handicapped Children 


The Government rates a special school, St. Bernadette’s, 
for 15 physically and mentally handicapped children. The 
school day was extended to 3 p.m. and meals are now provided 
on the premises. Considerable help was given to the school by 
the Handicapped Children’s Society and many private donors. 


School Activities 


School clubs and societies of many types are organised in 
most schools. There is an active Girl Guide and Boy Scout 
Movement and groups of the St. John’s Ambulance and 
R.S.P.C.A. Animal Defenders are flourishing. 


A special feature of youth activities in Gibraltar is drama. 
Every year the schools get together under a drama organizer 
and produce a classical play. Last year the combined schools 

roduction was ‘“‘The Thwarting of Baron Belligrew” by Robert 

olt. Each Secondary School also enters a play at the annual 
Drama Festival where a great wealth of natural talent in drama 
is revealed. 


Sports are very popular with all pupils, but owing to the 
small size of Gibraltar, the number of sports grounds is limited. 
However, although there are no school sports grounds as such, 
full use is made of the facilities available in both Service and 
civilian grounds. 


A fully equipped gymnasium in the John Mackintosh Hall 
is also constantly used by the schools. During the summer 
months the City Council and the Army offer facilities at the 
Montagu Sea Bathing Pavilion and Nuffield Pool respectively 
for the teaching of swimming and life-saving. There are many 
youth clubs in Gibraltar. Some of them are patronised by 
schools and often subsidized by the Government. Most schools 
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have open days when parents visit the schools to see the condi- 
tions under which their children work and also some of their 
achievements. At Christmas time most schools hold concerts 
and exhibitions which are often featured on television and many 
hold a sports day in June. 


In the Summer of 1969, the Government continued its 
scheme for holidays in Morocco for schoolchildren and about 160 
children and teachers enjoyed a nine-day holiday of this type. 
Two short holidays were also arranged in England in conjunc- 
tion with British India Cruises and forty-five children and three 
teachers were able to take advantage of this scheme. 


Religious and Moral Welfare 


All religious denominations in Gibraltar pay particular at- 
tention to the moral and religious welfare of the pupils. 


Religious instruction forms part of the school curriculum 
and is given daily by class teachers. In addition Roman Catholic 
priests, the Jewish Rabbi and the clergy of the Anglican and 
other churches visit the schools and children go to the Cathe- 
drals and Churches for Masses and Services. 


Teachers and Teacher Training 


Statistics of teacher strength are given in Appendix VI 
Table I. The Department of Education policy whereby no more 
unqualified teachers would be recruited was continued and the 
Experienced Teacher Grade was introduced. The Department 
gives priority to serving unqualified teachers who wish to be 
trained and three such teachers were selected in 1969. There 
is still a particular need for graduate and specialist teachers for 
secondary work, including remedial classes, and for qualified 
masters at the junior stage. 


Recruitment and Training 


The minimum academic standards demanded by training 
colleges in England are now very high. Most colleges demand 
that students proceeding to follow a teaching career should have 
at least two ‘A’ Levels and in view of this it is now the policy 
of the Department to encourage prospective teachers to study 
in the Sixth Forms where they can obtain this qualification. 
Statistics of training are given in Appendix VI—Table II. 
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The Teachers’ Vacation Course 


In August, 1969, a second vacation course was organised 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Overseas Development and 
the British Council to familiarize the local teachers with the 
latest educational developments. The Director of Studies, Mr. 
A. R. Kenney, M.A. B.Sc., was assisted by three other lecturers 
from Britain and the course, which was attended by 36 teachers, 
was of great value. By kind permission of the Flag Officer, 
Gibraltar, the course was held in New Camp Primary School, the 
most up-to-date educational building in Gibraltar. The subjects 
ee were Primary Science, Infant Method and Audio-Visual 


A similar vacation course is planned for 1970. 
The Teachers’ Organization 


The teachers in Gibraltar are represented by the Teachers’ 
Association of which the majority of the teaching staff are mem- 
bers. The Departmental Whitley Council, on which the Teach- 
ers’ Association represents the staff side, met on four occasions 
in 1969. 


During the year, the Association continued its direct nego- 
tiations with the Government on the pay and conditions of 
teachers. 


Primary Education 


Statistics for the year can be found in Appendix VIIA. 


The Ministry of Defence became responsible for the Primary 
Education of Services Children on the Ist January, 1969, and the 
New Camp Services Primary School was opened in April. 


Co-education in Government schools was introduced in Sep- 
tember, 1969, as planned. 


Secondary Selection 
The pupils are transferred to secondary schools at 11+ after 


selection on the basis of two Verbal Reasoning Tests and the 
Headteacher’s assessment. 


In all about 130 children were transferred to selective 
schools, about one third of the relevant age group. 


Secondary Education 
Detailed Statistics for the year can be found in Appendix 
VIB. 
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The staff situation improved but the selective schools in 
particular were still affected by the temporary nature of the 
Staff and some subjects suffered from this lack of continuity. 


Technical and Vocational Education 


The Gibraltar & Dockyard Technical College offers a two- 
year general engineering course leading to City & Guilds recog- 
nition. This is designed for school leaverg before they enter 
employment. The college also gives training to yard boys and 
apprentices from the Dockyard and to official and other employ- 
ees who attend classes in the evening and on day-release. Statis- 
tics of technical education are given in Appendix VIII. 


Commercial Education 


The Commercial School offered a two-year course for sec- 
ondary school girls who passed a qualifying examination. The 
girls are prepared for the Royal Society of Arts examinations. 
Special emphasis has been laid on improving standards in Eng- 
lish, Shorthand and Typing. 


Adult Education and Evening Classes 


The whole range of Evening Classes was extended and new 
centres were opened to cater for specialised subjects such as 
cookery and woodwork. At the John Mackintosh Hall the sub- 
jects offered were English, French, German, Spanish, Arabic, 
History, Civics, Pottery( Art, Dressmaking, Keep-fit, Judo and 
Gymnastics and, at the Gibraltar & Dockyard Technical College, 


eee, Radio Theory, Technical Drawing and Mathe- 
atics. 


__ The classes in English for Dockyard Apprentices were con- 
ee and an interesting development was the introduction of 
Level English and ‘A’ Level Mathematics classes. 


Government Scholarships and Grants 


policy whereby any young person who has 
cessary qualifications can be given a chance 
oe ee Students are expected to 
offer their services to the community, if 
so required, f 

ent es ee clei number of years. In 1969, the Govern- 
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The Trustees of the John Mackintosh Scholarship Fund have 
continued to finance students at British Universities and techni- 
cal colleges as well as pupils who are attending VI Form Col- 
leges in Britain because of lack of special facilities in Gibraltar. 


Commonwealth Scholarships and Teaching Bursaries 


The local Commonwealth Scholarship Agency under the 
Chairmanship of the Hon. W. Thomson, O.B.E., J.P., nominated 
2 candidates for Commonwealth Scholarships. 


The Departmental Appointments Board for the Common- 
wealth teaching bursaries put forward 10 names (1 — 1-year; 
9 — 3-year teacher training) tenable in Britain. The final sel- 


ection rests with the appointment boards in the awarding coun- 
tries. 


Youth Employment & Youth Welfare 


This Department has been very active during the year, and 
the Youth Employment Officer has visited schools, given talks 
to school-leavers, interviewed them, organized visits to industry 
and kept very close contact with employers. The employment 
situation proved very satisfactory and over 300 youngsters were 
placed in employment. In addition the Youth Employment Offi- 
cer gave vocational guidance to all school leavers and visited 
young people at work. 


Vocational Guidance 


The Youth Employment Officer also associated himself 
with the Vocational Guidance Scheme run by Lourdes School and 
visited young Be le at work. This scheme has proved very use- 
ful in that school-leavers are given an opportunity of observing 
different trades and seeing something of the adult working world. 
In September a teacher was appointed officially to look after the 
vocational guidance side of the schools. There was very close 
contact between the latter and the Youth Employment Officer. 


In July the post of Youth Employment Officer was upgraded 


and re-styled Youth Officer. The Youth Officer is assisted by 
a youth leader whose functions also include youth employment. 


Youth Welfare 

The Youth Employment Officer is also Secretary and Exe- 
cutive Officer of the Youth Employment & Welfare Council. 
There are 13 youth clubs and youth organizations in Gibraltar 
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with a total membership of approximately 1,600. The Execu- 
tive Officer continued to visit clubs to advise and help them 
develop their activities. The Youth Leader returned from the 
United Kingdom in August after having satisfactorily completed 
a full-time course at the National College of Youth Leaders in 
Leicester. Grants have been made to youth clubs and associa- 
tions totalling approximately £2,900 to help them develop their 
activities and also to enable their members to organize trips and 
hold camps in Tangier and elsewhere in Morocco; over 120 young 
people took part in these activities. 


In addition 8 leaders from the Young Christian Workers 
attended formation and leadership courses in the United King- 
dom. The Government also sponsored a three-week youth lead- 
ership course for the President of the Lourdians Social Club at 
the National Association of Youth Clubs in London. Another 
leader from the Lourdians Association was also helped to attend 
an athletics course and the Youth Employment & Welfare Coun- 
cil gave financial assistance for the President of the Young 
Christian Workers to attend the 4th World Council of the Young 
Christian Workers at Beirut. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Board of Management for the Medical and Health Ser- 
vices was, until the end of 1969, responsible to the Government 
for the administration of all Government Medical and Health 
Services and advised the Governor in Council on matters relating 
to such services. 


The Chairman of the Board was the Minister for Medical 
Services. As a result of the Elections to the House of Assembly 
held in July, the Minister for Medical Services, the Hon. A. P. 
Montegriffo, O.B.E. was succeeded by the Hon. J. Caruana who, 
under the new Constitution, became the Minister for Medical & 
Health Services. Other members of the Board were the Medical 
Administrator, the Medical Officer of Health and the Medical 
Officer-in-Charge, Royal Naval Hospital, as ex-officio members. 
The remaining members were persons not in Government em- 
ployment. The Secretary of the Medical Department was the 
Secretary of the Board and all its Committees. 


At the end of the year consideration was being given to the 
abolition of the Board in the light of the latest constitutional 
changes. 


The Government Medical and Health Services consist of 
Hospital Services, Specialist Medical Treatment outside Govern- 
ment hospitals (where such treatment is beyond the scope of 
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local resources); Child Welfare and School Health Services; 
Domiciliary and Out-Patient Treatment of persons coming under 
the scope of the District Medical Service; Domiciliary Medical 
Service; and Port and Airport Health Service. 


The Health Committee of the Board, on which were repre- 
sented the civilian and service health authorities, advised the 
Governor in Council on matters of public health and ensured 
co-ordination of policy. 


A Medical Committee composed of the Senior Specialists 
and Consultants employed in the Medical Department advised 
the Board on general matters of medical policy and medico- 
administrative problems. 


Among the matters discussed by the Board during the year 
under review were the following: 


Contract Laundry 


The Board was satisfied that it would be more economical 
and practical to give out to contract the laundering of linen as 
the capital investment involved in the installation of the modern 
equipment saued to raise the standard of the departmental 
laundry would be too great. 


Nurses’ Responsibilities 


The Board agreed that blood should be taken by an approv- 
ed nurse only in case of emergency and if no doctor was available 
provided the medical staff and the Board of Management took 
legal responsibility as indicated by the General Nursing Council. 


The Board also approved certain recommendations of the 
Medical Committee which safeguarded the position of the nurses 
in connection with other procedures. 


Treatment of Tuberculosis 


Entitled persons (ie. generally speaking British residents 
and aliens residing and working in Gibraltar) had for many 
years been treated free of charge for infectious diseases except 
tuberculosis. Late in 1968, tuberculosis was included amongst 
the Infectious Diseases for which treatment is given free of 
charge to entitled persons. 
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A number of donations were given in the course of the 
year. The. Ferrary Trust gave £500 and Messrs, Shell Co. of 
Gibraltar Ltd. and Barclays Bank D.C.O., Gibraltar, jointly don- 
ae the sum of £1,500 for the purchase of a Cardiac Arrest 

lley. 


The Mackintosh Wing was opened by His Excellency the 
Governor, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Vary] Begg, on the 22nd 
September, 1969. 


Owing to unfortunate circumstances the conversion of the 
Operating Theatre at St. Bernard’s Hospital into a modern Oper- 
ating Theatre Suite consisting of two theatres and ancillary 
rooms was not completed as scheduled during the course of the 
year. The delay was caused by the late arrival of air-condition- 
ing equipment. Temporary operating theatre facilities were made 
available at King George V. Hospital and the conversion of this 
hospital into a psychiatric unit was consequently delayed beyond 
the planned stage. 


The new X-Ray Department, which now houses all the X-Ray 
facilities in the Department, was commissioned in November. 
In order to achieve this, the main unit previously installed in 
the King George V. Hospital had to be transferred and re-install- 
ed in the extended X-Ray Department at St. Bernard’s Hospital. 
There was no interruption in the radiological services rendered 
by this Department which was able to cope with all the radiolo- 
gical work. 


Owing to the difficulties experienced with the Chemists on 
Duty Scheme, an Emergency Dispensary Service was introduced 
during the year. A small dispensary was opened within St. 
Bernard’s Hospital, staffed by personnel from the Hospital Dis- 


pensary. 


Mr. S. Abudarham, L.C.S.T., finished his training at the 
West End Hospital Speech Therapy Training School under Gov- 
ernment sponsorship and returned to Gibraltar in September. 
Apart from the pait-time services of a Speech Therapist avail- 
able to the Department in the past for a brief period, Speech 
Therapy in an organised form had never been available. With 
the arrival of Mr. Abudarham these services are now available 
to the community in a special department created for the pur- 
pose, 


The appointment of Director of Medical & Health Services 


was instituted following the merger of the Medical Department 
and the Public Health Department, previously run by the City 
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Council. Dr. A. Bacarese Hamilton previously the Medical 
Officer of Health in the City Council, was appointed Director. 
Dr. Bacarese Hamilton had held the part-time appointment of 
Medical Administrator from February 1964 to July 1967. Surg. 
Capt. E. H. Murchison, O.B.E., the Medical Administrator was 
appointed Deputy Director of Medical & Health Services and 
Hospital Administrator. 


Under the direction of the Minister for Medical & Health 
Services a reassessment of the long-term requirements of the 
Department was carried out and the following projects were 
prepared: 


(i) An annexe to be built on land adjoining the John 
Mackintosh Wing, at present occupied by the House 
Officers Quarters. This annexe would house an Isola- 
tion Unit which would take over all the functions of the 
Isolation Rooms now available in Don Ward, the Patho- 
logical Laboratory, which is now sited in the City Hall, 
and a new Chapel to replace the existing Chapel which 
will have to be demolished when the building of the 
annexe takes place. The siting of the Pathological La- 
boratory within the precincts of St. Bernard’s Hospital 
would be of great advantage in ensuring efficient liai- 
son which, because of the present separation, is difficult 
to maintain. 


(ii) The congestion of patients in the Out-Patients Depart- 
ment at St. Bernard’s Hospital has reached the stage 
when the numbers are actually impeding the clinical 
work in the Department. It is therefore proposed that 
a Health Centre, which will house the General Medical 
Clinics and other extra hospital clinics which are now 
in different places within the town area, i.e. School 
Medical Clinic, Child Welfare Clinic and District Medi- 
cal Clinic, should be provided outside the hospital. 
Provision would also be made for the renting of rooms 
to General Practitioners who would have private sur- 
gery hours at the Health Centre. The Out-Patients 
Department at St. Bernard’s Hospital would continue 
to be used for Casualty work and Specialist Clinics. 


Mr. L. L. Bromley, F.R.C.S., Surgeon in Charge of the Thora- 
cic Unit at St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, Dr. Oscar Craig, 
Consultant Radiologist, also of St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington 
and Mr. Henry Shaw, F.R.C.S., Ear, Nose and Throat Consultant 
at the Royal Marsden Hospital, visited Gibraltar on various occa- 
sions during the year to advise in their respective specialities 
and, when necessary, to operate. 
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The training of nurses continued as in previous years. Two 
male and two female nurses were sent for training during the 
year under review. One nurse completed his training after 
obtaining the S.R.N. certificate. 


The preventive side of medicine continued to be shared with 
the City Council up to the time of the merger of Government 
and City Council Departments when all public health matters 
became the responsibility of the new Department of Medical and 
Health Services. 


The School Health Service was under the direction of the 
Medical Officer of Health who is the Principal School Medical 
Officer. Children found to be in need of medical treatment 
were referred to a Special Sick Children Clinic at St. Bernard’s 
Hospital or to their own doctors. The immunisation of children 
was under the direct control of the Medical Officer cf Health 
who also gave lectures on health education in the schools and to 

urses. 


The Child Welfare Clinics under the direction of the Pae- 
diatrician, assisted by Health Visitors, were held regularly at the 
Child Welfare Centre where advice on infant and child welfare 
was given. Children who required treatment were referred to 
a Out-Patient clinics at St. Bernard’s Hospital or to their own 

loctors. 


A Health Visitor and a team of Assistant Health Visitors 
carry out home visiting and close liaison is maintained with the 
Maternity Department of St. Bernard’s Hospital. 


The District Medical Service caters for patients on Public 
Assistance. A District Medical Officer and a team of District 
Nurses run a daily out-patient Clinic and attend to domiciliary 
cases. Treatment, including hospital treatment, medicines and 
any surgical appliances that District patients may need are pro- 
vided free of charge. The District Medical Officer also provides 
medical attention required by the inmates of the John Mackin- 
tosh Homes for the Aged. The District Medical Officer is also 
Airport Medical Officer. 


The Government is responsible for the observance of inter- 
national agreements in relation to International Sanitary Con- 
ventions. Residents and non-resident civilians of all nationali- 
ties are given treatment for social diseases free of charge at 


time of the day af St. Bernard’s Hospital. 


The Government Hospital Services consist of the following 
institutions:— 


(i) St. Bernard’s Hospital, with 110 beds, provides a com- 


(ii 
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prehensive Out-patient service and In-patient treatment 
for acute medical and surgical cases. In addition, it has 
a Maternity Section, a ward for elderly sick patients 
and a small isolation unit. As already stated, the 
hospital now incorporates the John Mackintosh Wing, 
which consists of twenty-nine male medical beds, 
twenty-eight female medical beds (including 3 Inten- 
sive Care beds): and seventeen private rooms. 


King George V. Hospital caters for chest and heart 
diseases and other medical cases. The Hospital had 
accommodation for 60 beds. A small proportion of 
these beds was occupied by tuberculous patients, for 
whom this Hospital was originally designed, but the 
majority of the beds were allotted to cardiac and other 
medical cases. Towards the end of the year the 
patients in this hospital were transferred to the John 
Mackintosh Wing at St. Bernard’s Hospital, but King 
George V. hospital had to remain open for surgical 
cases previously housed at St. Bernard’s as the operat- 
ing facilities at the latter had to be closed down, except 
for casualties, because of the rebuilding of the new 
Operating Theatre Suite. Temporary operating facilities 
were made available in King George V. Hospital. 


(iii) St. Joseph’s Hospital, for the treatment of mental dis- 


ease, has accommodation for 60 patients. Electro-con- 
vulsion therapy is available. Out-patient Clinics are 
held at this Hospital and at St. Bernard’s Hospital. 


(iv) The Infectious Diseases Hospital, kept under the terms 


of the International Sanitary Conventions for Maritime 
and Aerial Navigation, has accommodation for 10 beds. 
No cases were admitted during the year. 


Thirty-two patients were sent to various hospitals in Bri- 
tain during the course of the year. As usual, the majority of 
these went to the Royal Marsden Hospital and to St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, London. 


Expenditure on public health during 1969 by the Govern- 
ment and the City Council totalled £379,659. 
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HOUSING 


The expenditure on new housing amounted to £438,600 of 
er £406,400 was from grants and the remainder from local 
‘unds. 


The second Tower Block of 120 flats both of which were 
commenced in 1966 was completed during the course of the 
year. 


At the end of the year there were 368 flats under construc- 
tion on three sites. 


The largest of the three sites is at Glacis where 104 semi- 
permanent dwellings built between 1945 and 1946 had to be 
demolished and 136 families rehoused to enable work to com- 
mence. The scheme due for completion in 1971 was originally 
meant to provide 263 flats of varying accommodation including 
old people’s flats at ground level. Amenities such as_ shops, 
nursery and a community club are also being provided. The 
number of flats has had to be reduced to 258 as a result of one of 
the blocks having had to be shortened to avoid having to deviate 
a number of Municipal Services. This Contract provided for all 
labour having to be imported and has hardly been affected by 
the withdrawal of the Spanish labour. 


The two other sites, Upper Sandpits involving 60 flats and 
Lower Sandpits involving 50 flats, both of which were due for 
completion during the year, have been affected considerably by 
labour shortages and may not be completcd until the end of 
1970. 


The housing shortage persists and though the flats under 
construction will help the situation an accelerated programme 
is required. For this reason housing has been given the high- 
est priority in the next Development Programme. 


In the private sector construction was confined to enlarging 
existing buildings and alterations to internal layouts mainly to 
improve sanitary facilities. 
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A summary of the Government Housing Programme com- 
menced in 1945 is as follows: 


Years No. of flats 
1945/1954 743 
1955/1964 1010 
1965/1969 514 

2267 

Due for completion 
1970 110 
1971 258 
2635 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


"The Social Security system administered by the Department 
of Labour and Social Security is based on the following: 


(1) The Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance; 

(2) The Social Insurance Ordinance; 

(3) The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit and 
Unemployment Insurance Ordinance; 

(4) The Family Allowances Ordinance; and 

(5) The non-statutory Public Assistance Scheme. 


Contributory Schemes 


The Contributory Schemes are provided for under the Em- 
ployment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the Social Insurance 
Ordinance. They cover all persons employed under a contract 
of service and also provide for persons who cease to be compul- 
sorily insured to become voluntary contributors. The schemes 
are financed from weekly contributions paid by employers and 
workers, the administrative expenses being paid by the Govern- 
ment. The standard rate of contribution is 9/- a week for a man 
(5/- payable by the employer and 4/- by the worker), and there 
are pro-rata rates for the other classes. 


Following the practice in the United Kingdom, the normal 
method of payment of contributions is by means of adhesive 
insurance stamps fixed to insurance cards. The liability for 
stamping insurance cards is placed on the employer who then 
deducts from wages the worker’s share of the contribution. One 
stamp is used for collecting contributions under both Ordinances. 
Insurance stamps are sold at the Post Office. 
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Credits for contributions, which count equally as paid con- 
tributions for certain purposes, are granted during limited per- 
iods of sickness, unemployment or incapacity due to injury and 
certain other contingencies. 


Non-Contributory Schemes 


The non-contributory schemes are the Non-contributory Social 
Insurance Benefit and Unemployment Insurance Ordinance, the 
Family Allowances Ordinance and the Scheme of Public Assist- 
ance. All three are financed entirely from the general revenue 
of Gibraltar and not from any system of contribution. 


The Non-contributory Social Insurance Benefit and Unem- 
ployment Insurance Ordinance covers British Subjects and per- 
sons domiciled in Gibraltar. In addition to providing supple- 
mentary benefits to those prescribed in the Social Insurance 
Ordinance it provides for the payment of transitional retirement 
pensions. 


The Family Allowances Ordinance and the Public Assistance 
Scheme cover Gibraltarians who are domiciled in Gibraltar or in 
the Consular Districts of Her Majesty’s Vice-Consulates at La 
Linea or Algeciras as well as non-Gibraltarian British Subjects 
and others who are in Gibraltar provided they satisfy certain 
special conditions as to residence. 


I — CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


The Employment Injuries Insurance Schemes 


The three main types of benefit paid under the employment 
Injuries Insurance Ordinance are:— 


(1) Injury Benefit; 
(2) Disablement Benefit; and 
(3) Industrial Death Benefit. 


In addition, free medical treatment for employment inju- 
ries and occupational diseases, including the provision and re- 
newal of prosthetic appliances, is provided at the Government 
hospitals. The Government hospitals were reimbursed from 
the Employment Injuries Insurance Fund to the amount of 
£2,315 during 1969, as compared with £2,281 during 1968, for 
treatment to insured persons, including the provision of prosthe- 
tic appliances. 


Injury Benefit is payable up to a maximum of 182 days to 
insured persons who are incapable of work as a result of an in- 
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dustrial accident or an occupational disease. The rate of injury 
benefit for a man aged 20 or over is 56/- a week, to which may 
be added dependants’ allowance of 14/- a week for a dependent 
adult, 7/- a week for the first dependent child and 4/1 a week 
for the second. 


328 claims were received during the year (including 13 in 
respect of occupational disease) of which 299 were approved. 
ee amount paid in respect of Injury Benefit during the year was 
£2,480 


Disablement Benefit depends on the extent of residual phy- 
sical or mental disability resulting from an industrial accident 
or prescribed occupational disease, assessed by a Medical Board 
on loss of faculty and without regard to occupation or effect on 
earnings. If the degree of disablement is between 1°% and 34% 
inclusive the award is by way of a gratuity varying between £16 
and £280, and if it is between 35% and 100° a weekly pension 
is paid during the period taken into account by the assessment. 
The pension varies between 19/6 a week and 56/- a week in the 
case of male adults and 14/9 a week and 42/- a week in the case 
of female adults. Additional allowances are payable for depen- 
dants at the same rates as in the case of injury benefit, and also 
in certain circumstances when the disabled insured person is 
receiving approved hospital in-patient treatment, or, being tot- 
ally disabled requires constant attendance. If the assessment is 
for life, or for a period of not less than seven years, the claimant 
may opt to receive a lump sum gratuity varying between £288 
and £800 instead of the pension. 


During the year 38 claims to disablement benefit were re- 
ceived of which 29 were allowed. 22 claimants received assess- 
ments for life. The amount paid was £3,896. 


Industrial Death Benefit is payable by way of pension to 
the widow or dependent incapacitated widower or wholly depen- 
dent parent of an insured person whose death results from an 
industrial accident or a prescribed occupational disease. This 
pension is payable at the rate of 35/- a week and may be in- 
creased by dependants’ allowance payable at the same rates 
and in the same way as for injury or disablement benefits. The 
rate per orphan is 16/- a week. Subject to certain conditions a 

- widow may opt to receive a lump sum gratuity of £800 instead 
of the pension but dependants’ allowances may not be so com- 
muted. Where there is no widow (or widower), children or 
parent there is provision for certain other dependants to claim, 
in which case the benefit is by way of a gratuity of £90. Three 
claims were received during 1969, of which one was disallowed. 
Expenditure on industrial death benefit amounted to £1,043. © 
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(b) Widowed Mother’s Allowance is payable to a widow left 
with a dependent child when she finishes drawing her 
widow's allowance. The standard rate is 30/- a week 
with increases of 5/- per week for each dependent 
child and 


(c) Widow’s Pension is payable on certain qualifying condi- 
tions on termination of widow’s allowance or widowed 
mother’s allowance. The standard rate is 30/- a week. 


During the year, 51 claims were received, one of which was 
disallowed. 35 claims were in respect of alien insured persons. 
The total amount paid during the year, including benefits in res- 
pect of claims approved in previous years, was £6,696. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Social Insurance 
Ordinance are determined by the Director of Labour and Social 
Security. There is a right of appeal to the Social Insurance 
Appeals Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifi- 
cations (at present the Attorney-General), a member represent- 
ing the interests of employers and a member representing the 
interests of insured persons. Only one appeal was received 
during the year and it was disallowed. 


On a question of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal from 
the Board’s decision lies to the Supreme Court. 


Unemployment Benefit 


Unemployment Benefit is a weekly payment for a period not 
exceeding 78 days (Sundays excluded) made to any person under 
pensionable age who is unemployed, capable of work and avail- 
able to take work if offered, and who during the 52 weeks imme- 
diately preceding the week in which the claim is made was in 
employment for not less than 30 weeks, or his yearly average of 
weeks of insurable employment is not less than 30. : 


The standard weekly rate is 24/- with an increase of 16/- a 
week for any one adult dependant and 5/- a week for each depen- 
dent child up to a maximum of four children. Lower weekly 
rates are payable to claimants without dependants who are 
either married women or under the age of 20. 


During the year 363 claims were received. Of these 315 


were allowed, 183 claims being in respect of alien i 4 
sons. The total amount paid vas £1,883. it insured per. 
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The Social Insurance Fund 


The income from contributions to the Fund during 1969 was 
£209,785. The expenditure on benefits was £64,694 and the acc- 
umulated balance at the end of the year was £1,496,075. 


Advisory Committee 


There is provision for the constitution of Advisory Commit- 
tees under both the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance 
and the Social Insurance Ordinance. As in each case the purpose 
of the Committee is “to give advice and assistance to the Direc- 
tor in connection with the discharge of his functions under 
the Ordinance and to perform any other duties allotted to them”, 
the same persons constitute both Committees so as to combine 
their work and thus avoid duplication. They include represent- 
atives of employers and workers and have an independent chair- 
man. 


Inspection 


The number of establishments visited was 133 and the total 
number of insurance cards inspected was 720. Domestic ser- 
vants are not included in these figures. 


Prosecutions 


Legal proceedings were instituted against five employers 
for failing to return the insurance cards in respect of 95 em- 
ployees, whose employment had been terminated. Proceedings 
were also instituted against a firm who failed ‘to exchange 28 
Insurance Cards within the Statutory period. Convictions were 
obtained in all cases. 


II — NON-CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


The Non-contributory Social Insurance Benefit and 
Unemployment Insurance Ordinance 


The whole of this Ordinance applies to all persons who are 
insured persons under the Social Insurance Ordinance or the 
wives or widows of such persons who are either: 


(a) British Subjects; or 
(b) domiciled in Gibraltar. 


The provisions of the Ordinance relating to Soemplrnent 
Benefit apply to all insured persons. (See under ‘“Unemploy- 
ment Benefit” on page 5). 
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The benefits payable under this Ordinance are:— 

(1) Transitional Retirement Pension; 

(2) Supplements to certain benefits paid under the Social 
Insurance Ordinance; and 

(3) Unemployment Benefit which, as from 1968, is paid out 
of the Social Insurance Fund in accordance with Section 
4 of the Ordinance. 


Retirement pensions were specifically introduced in order to 
provide for the older insured persons who would not qualify for 
Old Age Pensions when payment of this benefit became operative 
in 1965. Now that most insured persons have established a title 
to Old Age Pension the number of Retirement Pensions is ex- 
pected to decrease gradually over the years. During 1969 only 
one claim was received and allowed. The total amount paid was 
£9,357. 


The weekly rate of retirement pension is 20/- with increases 
of 12/- a week for a wife under 60 years of age. A married 
woman or widow over 60 years of age may be entitled to a pen- 
sion based on the satisfactory employment record of her husband 
or late husband. The rate of pension in such cases is 12/- a week 
for a married woman and 20/- a week for a widow. There ‘are 
increases at the rate of 5/- a week for each child up to a maxi- 
mum of four children. 


Supplements to Social Insurance Benefits 

These are weekly payments paid to persons to whom the 
NonContributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance applies and 
the money to pay for these supplements comes from the General 
Revenues of Gibraltar and not from contributions by employers 
or employees. 


Supplementation paid during the year to widowed pensioners 
amounted to £3,968 and to old age pensioners £26,721. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 
The machinery for decisions and appeals set up under the 


Social Insurance Ordinance is also used for the Non-Contributory 
Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


In addition to administering the Public Assistance Scheme 
and the Family Allowances Ordinance, the activities of 
the Social Welfare section of the Labour and_ Social 
Security Department cover the fields of child care, adoption, 
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prevention of delinquency, probation, conciliation in matrimonial 
disputes, and the rehabilitation of problem families, 


Children in Need of Care and Protection 


The Child Care Committee, which brings together represen- 
tatives of all the bodies concerned with deprived or delinquent 
children under the chairmanship of the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Gibraltar, who has a wide experience of institutions and 
organisations for child care, continued to meet regularly each 
month. The Committee, which also advised on delinquency 
and probation, has been able to ensure the maximum co-ordina- 
tion of all the agencies dealing with children and young persons 
in need of care. 


The Committee continued its series of talks and meetings 
designed to increase interest in the child care field in Gibraltar. 
The meetings held during 1969 were well attended. 


The Committee gives special attention to children identified 
as potential delinquents, including persistent truants from school. 
Case work is carried out by the three Probation Officers of the 
Department of Labour and Social Security. 


The Edmund Rice Home for deprived and delinquent boys 
continued the good work it has performed since it was opened in 
1966. There were two boys in care at the end of 1969. 


A high level of family visiting and case work was main- 
tained throughout the year, special attention being given to pro- 
blem families with children who have been identified with anti- 
social behaviour. Two boys, aged seven and six, were brought 
before the Court as being in need of care and protection and both 
were committed, under a Fit Person Order, to the care of the 
Warden of the Edmund Rice Home for deprived boys, which is 
run by the Department of Labour and Social Security. Two sist- 
ers, aged 9 and 10, were also brought before the Court as being 
in need of care and protection and were placed also under a Fit 
Person Order, in the care of a relative who was willing to un- 
dertake the care of them until they reach the age of 18. 


The Foster Parents Scheme 

The need for foster parents has arisen only once during the 
last few years. The arrangements made in that case are work: 
ing very satisfactorily. 
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Probation 


14 Probation Orders were made during the year (one more 
than in 1968). Four of these were in respect of adults, the 
remaining ten in respect of juveniles. All these cases concerned 
male offenders. 


Imprisonment of Juveniles 


There is no approved school or Borstal establishment to 
deal with the more recalcitrant cases of juvenile delinquency. 
There is, therefore, no alternative in cases which have exhaus- 
ted the limited means of treatment available but to send these to 
prison where there is, however, no separate establishment for 
them. They are, nevertheless, segregated from the adult coun- 
terparts. No child (ie. under 14 years of age) may, however, 
be sent to prison. 

Two young male persons received prison sentences during 
the year and two others were allowed bail, pending an appeal 
against imprisonment. 


Corporal Punishment of Juveniles 


The Courts do not view corporal punishment with favour, 
but in the absence of any form of treatment, it has been re- 
tained reluctantly as a necessary part of the limited means avail- 
able for the treatment of delinquents. No such punishment was, 
however, imposed during 1969 by the Courts. 


Prevention of Delinquency 


An Attendance Centre is set up at the City Fire Station. 
During 1969 two young persons (as compared with one in 1968) 
attended at the centre. 

The “Liverpool Scheme” continues to be successfully oper- 


ated by the police. 17 cases were dealt with under this Scheme 
(as compared with 14 in 1968). 


Adoption 


___ There were no special activities to repo: thi - 
ing duving 1960. port under this head 


Care of the Aged 


The institutional care of the a F 
taken by the Board of Governo ged continues to be under- 


0 rs of the John Mackintosh Hoy c 
These homes, of which there are three, cater for a total of més 
preong 


. 
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Residents in the homes who are without means are main- 
tained free of charge, and continue to receive a pocket money 
allowance from public assistance funds at the rate of 10/- a week. 


Matrimonial Reconciliation 


Four cases were referred by the Courts to the Social Wel- 
fare Officers and all but one were satisfactorily dealt with. 


Community Welfare and Community Development 


‘The social, cultural and physical welfare needs of the com- 
munity are catered for by a number of social and sports clubs, 
libraries, societies and amateur dramatic groups. Foremost 
among these centres is the John Mackintosh Hall which provides 
a library and cultural, educational, social and recreational facili- 
ties for many groups and societies. The running of the Hall is 
financed by the Government. This cultural centre is exception- 
ally well-equipped in premises built for the purpose with funds 
provided by the Trustees of the Will of the late John Mackintosh. 
The British Council continued to provide generous support with 
ear such as books, films, magazines, gramophone records, 
music etc. 


Welfare of the Blind 


The Annual Report of the Gibraltar Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness shows a welcome downward trend in the 
number of blind and partially sighted persons. The number so 
registered stood at 94 at the end of the year. 


Compulsory Service Grants 


This Ministry of Defence (Army) Scheme to alleviate hard- 
ship to the family of a wage earner called up for military ser- 
vice provides that Compulsory Service Grants related to pre- 
service earnings should be payable. The maximum allowance 
payable is £2. 10. Od. a week whilst the recruit makes a voluntary 
settlement of 17/6d. If need is established and the maximum 
grant does not bring the recruit’s pay and allowances up to 75° 
of pre-service earnings it is supplemented by a grant under the 
Public Assistance Scheme. 


Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme 
_ This Scheme, which is designed to assist discharged prison- 
aed normally resident in Gibraltar, by immediate cash payments, 
be e provision of essential clothing and assistance in obtaining 
mployment continued in operation during the year. 
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Sponsored Hospital Patients’ Scheme 


Under ‘this Scheme persons suffering from conditions which 
require specialised medical treatment not obtainable in Gibral- 
ae oe sent to suitable hospitals outside Gibraltar, usually in 


The expenditure incurred during 1969 on patients’ passages, 
maintenance allowances, etc., was £3,027 as compared with 
£2,758 the previous year. These figures do not include the actual 
cost of treatment which is much higher and is met from the 
Medical Vote. 


Relationship with Voluntary Organisations 


Excellent relationships exist between the Department of 
Labour & Social Security and the various voluntary and charit- 
able oranisations, especially those catering for the aged or in 
the field of Child Care. 


Rent Allowances 


Persons in receipt of public assistance may apply for rent 
relief under the Rent Relief Scheme administered by the Lands 
and Works Department. Those who do not qualify for full rent 
relief may still be helped with a discretionary rent allowance. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The total expenditure on public assistance during 1969 was 
£75,268 as compared with £73,317 in 1968. The sum of £12,385, 
as compared with £8,135 in 1968, was also allowed in rent re- 
lief. 


The Family Allowances Ordinance 


The Family Allowances Ordinance provides for the payment 
of allowances in respect of each child, except the first, under the 
age limit. For the majority of children this limit is 15 (which 
is the statutory school-leaving age) but for those staying on at 
school or actively seeking employment by maintaining registra- 
tion at an Employment Exchange it can be extended until they 
attain their eighteenth birthday. 


The allowance is at the rate of 4/- a week for each child after 
the first, and is paid irrespective of. actual needs or resources. 
It is disregarded for the purpose of assessment under the Public 
Assistance Scheme. At the end of the year an increase in the 
rate of allowance, to 6/- a week, had been approved for implem- 
entation as from January, 1970. 
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FE ae 


Expenditure on Family Allowances during 1969 totalled 
£28,047 as compared with £29,287 in 1968. 


Public Assistance Scheme 


The Public Assistance Scheme is not supported by specific 
legislation but operates under administrative arrangements de- 
signed to provide financial assistance on a basis of need to Gib- 
raltarians and certain others permanently residing in Gibraltar. 


The basic weekly rates of allowances for persons living on 
their own were increased in January, 1969, to 42/6d. for a single 
person and 70/- for a married couple. Slightly higher grants 
are paid to the registered blind and the partially sighted. The 
rates of allowance were due for a further increase in January, 
1970. 


The Scheme also provides for the payment of discretionary 
allowances for exceptional needs. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Thirty-two Ordinances were passed during the year 1969 the 
most important of which were: — 


Number of Subject Matter 
Ordinance 
13. Pensions (Increase) (Amendment) Ordinance. 


The purpose of this Ordinance is to grant an increase 
in the pensions of officers who retired prior to the 
implementation of the remaining stages of the Marsh 
Award. 


15. Companies (Taxation and Concessions) (Amendment) 
Ordinance. 
The purpose of this Ordinance, which repeals the 
Merchant Shipping (Taxation and Concessions) Ord- 
inance, 1965, is to define the interpretation of an 
“exempt company” and to set out the type of trans- 
action which an exempt company is authorised to 
effect or operate in or from Gibraltar. 


21, Criminal Justice Administration (Amendment) 
Ordinance. 
The main purpose of this Ordinance is to provide for 
the suspended .sentences of imprisonment. The 
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Ordinance is based on similar provisions in force in 
England and contained in Sections 39 and 40 of the 
Criminal Justice Act, 1967. 


24. Elections (Amendment) Ordinance. 
The purpose of this Ordinance is to lower the age for 
voting at general elections from 21 years to 18 years. 


28. Gibraltar Court of Appeal Ordinance. 
The Gibraltar Constitution Order, 1969, provides in 
Section 57 that there shall be a Court of Appeal for 
Gibraltar “which shall have such jurisdiction and 
powers as may be conferred upon it by this Consti- 
tution or any other law.” 


The purpose of this Ordinance is to provide for the 
jurisdiction and powers of the new court which will 
consist of a President and at least two Justices of Ap- 
peal. The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court will be 
an ex officio member of the court for all purposes, 
but will not sit for the hearing and determination of 
any appeal from his own decision. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 
JUSTICE 


The Courts of Law in Gibraltar consist of a Court of Appeal, 
a supene Court, the Court of First Instance and the Magistra- 
tes’ Court. 


The Court of Appeal and the Supreme Court are established 
by the Gibraltar Constitution Order 1969. The Chief Justice, 
a Judge of the Court of First Instance, a Stipendiary Magistrate 
and 23 Justices of the Peace at present comprise the Judiciary, 
together with the Judges of the Court of Appeal. The Attorney- 
General is the Law Officer of the Crown, whilst the number of 
barristers now practising in Gibraltar is 13, two of them being 
Queen’s Counsel. Barristers are authorised by law to act as 
solicitors and persons enrolled as solicitors of the Court are at 
liberty to act as barristers. 


The Court of Appeal will hear appeals from the Supreme 
Court. Decisions of the Court of Appeal are subject to appeal to 
Her Majesty in Council. 


The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court, which 
has both appellate and original jurisdiction. Its original juris- 
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diction, in both civil and criminal matters, is similar to that ex- 
ercised in England by all Divisions of the High Court of Justice 
and the Assize Courts. On its appellate side it deals with all ap- 
pee from the Court of First Instance, the Magistrates’ Court and 

rom bodies and persons exercising quasi-judicial powers for spe- 
cial purposes. 


The General Criminal Sessions are held four times a year, 
or more if necessary, for the trial of persons charged by way of 
indictment. The Chief Justice sits with a jury of nine, or in 
cases of treason, murder or any felony punishable by death, of 
twelve. There is provision for majority verdicts except in cases 
of treason, murder and felony punishable by death when the ver- 
dict must be unanimous. 


Appellate or civil Drocecdings are arranged as circumstan- 
ces require. In civil cases the Chief Justice sits alone, or with 
a jury of nine special or common jurors. 


The substantive law of Gibraltar consists partly of the Eng- 
lish law as contained in the Application of English Law Ordin- 
ance (Cap. 5) in so far as they are applicable to local circumstan- 
ces, any more recent Acts of Parliament expressly or by neces- 
sary implication applied to Gibraltar, the Common Law to date, 
Orders in Council relating to Gibraltar and locally enacted Ord- 
inances and subsidiary legislation. 


The practice of the civil side of the Supreme Court is basi- 
cally that of the corresponding Division of the High Court of 
England, subject to local modifications embodied in the Rules of 
Court made by the Chief Justice. 


The Criminal pee of the Supreme Court of Gibraltar 
follows that of the English Courts of Assize. 


The Court of First Instance has jurisdiction comparable to 
that of the County Courts of England and Wales and Is subordi- 
nate to the Supreme Court. 


The Magistrates’ Court is normally presided over by the 
Stipendiary Magistrate, and in the case of his absence by two or 
more Justices of the Peace. The Stipendiary is also Her Majes- 
ty’s Coroner and the Public Trustee. The Court has a jurisdic- 
tion in Criminal and matrimonial matters similar to that under 
the Magistrates’ Court Act 1952 in England, and is a petty debt 
Court for claims of up to £5. The Magistrates’ Court is also the 
Licensing Authority for the issue of liquor licences. The num- 
ber of charges dealt with by the Stipendiary Magistrate and the 
Justices of the Peace are to some extent disproportionate to the 
size of the territory by reason of the considerable floating popu- 
lation passing through. 
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. Provision is made for legal aid for accused persons and ap- 
‘pellants in criminal cases, and for legal assistance to persons 
civil matters. 


In the Supreme Court there were 7 trials on indictment in 
which 7 persons were involved compared with 17 trials concern- 
ing 35 persons in 1968 and 10 trials concerning 13 persons in 
1967. In the plenary jurisdiction 93 civil actions were commen- 
ced in the Supreme Court. During the year under review, there 
were heard one criminal appeal and two civil appeals. 


The Court of First Instance dealt with 163 summonses and 
55 judgment summonses. 


The Magistrates’ Court dealt with a total of 2,474 cases 
taken in Court, including 726 relating to offences against the 
Traffic Ordinance and 259 concerning larceny and kindred offen- 
ces. Civil Debt cases totalled 156 out of which 82 did not come 
for hearing. There were 25 Juveniles involved in the Juvenile 
Court as against 12 in 1968 and 18 in 1967. In addition, 12 per- 
sons were committed for trial by the Supreme Court. During 
the year under review 12 probation orders were made by the 
Court. A further 543 cases (not heard in the Court) of minor 
breaches of the Traffic Ordinance were dealt with by the impo- 
sition of the “Statutory Fixed Penalty’’. 


The ceremonial opening of the legal year took place as 
usual, the Judiciary, officers of the Court and the members of the 
Bar participating. 


POLICE 


The Gibraltar Police Force is responsible for Law and Order 
in Gibraltar, including the Bay and the Admiralty Dockyard. In 
addition it has responsibility for Immigration Control, Civilian 
Population Registration, the Ambulance Service, Car Park At- 
tendants, School-crossing Wardens and Weights and Measures. 


Establishment and Strength 


The Force has an overall establishment of 248 with a strength 
on the 31st December, 1969 of 188, which means there are 60 
vacancies, the same number as at the beginning of the year. 
The authorised working week is 44 hours but owing to the 
large number of vacancies, a 48-hour week is worked and an 
extra duty bonus is granted. 
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Recruitment and Training 


There were 41 applicants for the Force in 1969 of whom 28: 
were accepted. All recruits were trained locally. The problem 
of attracting the right type of man is still acute and is now 
pcren (union by the general labour shortage which exists in 

ibraltar. 


During the year one Inspector, one Station Sergeant, three 
sergeants and three constables attended various Police Courses 
in oe United Kingdom. Refresher training was also carried out 
locally. 


Crime 


The number of offences, including indictable offences, in- 
vestigated by Police in 1969 was 1,609 compared with 1,738 in 
1968, a decrease of 129. This drop is mainly due to civil dispu- 
tes which are no longer recorded as offences as in previous 
years. 


There was however, an increase in the number of thefts 
from 380 in 1968 to 596 in 1969, and there was a slight increase 
in the number of break-ins. There was also a slight increase in 
dangerous drug cases. 


The number of indictable crimes increased from 534 in 1968 
to 801 in 1969, but the detection rate of 42% remained the 
same. 


Traffic 


The number of traffic offences recorded in 1969 was 2,538 
against 1968 offences in the previous year, an increase of 570. 
As in previous years the bulk of offences consisted of contraven- 
tions of parking regulations. There were 5,586 civilian regis- 
tered vehicles in Gibraltar in December, 1969, in addition to a 
large number of military vehicles. 


There were 632 accidents in 1969 as compared with 480 in 
1968, an increase of 152. As in the previous year one fatal ac- 
cident was recorded. The majority of the accidents were minor 
and very few involved personal injury. 


Immigration 

The Police in their capacity as Immigration Officers control 
entry points into Gibraltar. In 1969, 216.392 persons passed 
through Immigration Control Posts. This figure does not in- 
clude the foreign workers entering Gibraltar. 
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The withdrawal of the Spanish labour force during the year 
entailed a reorganisation of the registration system following 
the introduction of arrangements for an increased number of 
foreign workers who now reside in Gibraltar. 

The civilian population stood on the 31st December, 1969 
at 28,407 its highest level ever, and the overall figure of non- 
Gibraltarians residing in Gibraltar under temporary residential 
permits stood at 9,039. 


Transport 


The Force’s transport consists of two land rovers, two station 
wagons, one saloon staff car, eleven motor cycles and three am- 
bulances. The Admiralty supply vehicles for patrols in the 
Dockyard. 


The Force operates its own garage, staffed by a Police Mec- 
hanic, where repairs and maintenance are carried out. 


Housing 


The Force has 163 quarters of which 65 are occupied by re- 
tined Officers. The demand for Police quarters for serving Offi- 
cers cannot be fully met at present. 


Communications 


All station vehicles and motor launches are equipped with 
V.H.F. wireless, as are a number of motor cycles. 

A number of portable sets are held for emergencies. The 
Fire Brigade and Naval Shore Patrol are netted to the Police 
frequency. Police equipment and that of the Fire Brigade and 
Port Department is maintained by one Police Wireless Techni- 
cian. 


Marine Section 


This Section has four launches, three on patrol in shifts 
throughout the 24 hours and one on reserve. Each carries a 
crew of three Constables. Maintenance is carried out by a Police 
Marine Mechanic. 


Ambulance Section 


This Section consists of three ambulances. It deals with 
emergencies and with the transfer of patients to and in between 
hospitals. 


The number of calls made on the Service continues to in- 
crease and 1,576 calls were answered in 1969. 
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Underwater Squad 


The Underwater Squad continues to give good service. Al- 
though operational dives are nof very numerous the Squad re- 
mains active and in a state of readiness at all times. 


The Squad, which consists of 8 Officers, practises regularly 
and carries out an average of two dives per week. 


A quantity of stolen property was recovered from the 
sea-bed in H.M. Dockyard by the Squad during the year. 


Life Saving 


The Force supplied Life Saving facilities at beaches through- 
out the bathing season by having teams of Beach Guards from 
off-duty personnel, all of whom are members of the Royal Life 
Saving Society. 


Police Welfare Fund 


' The fund has 100% membership on weekly subscriptions. 
It is foslgned to defray medical expenses not borne by Govern- 
ment, and to assist dependants of Officers who die in the Service. 


It also assists in other cases of hardship. 
Police Association 


This Association continues to function responsibly and 
effectively. 


St. John Ambulance 


The St. John Ambulance certificate is a necessary qualifica- 
tion for a recruit to complete his training and for obtaining an- 
nual increments. The Force has three Divisions of the Brigade 
and the Secretary of the St. John Council is a Police Officer. 

There are a number of lay lecturers who in their off-duty 
time lecture police and members of the public. 


Awards during the Year 


Fourteen Officers were awarded the Colonial Police Long 
Service Medal or Bars. 


Visits 


The Inspector General of Colonial Police, Mr. M. J. Macoun 
ene O.B.E. carried out an inspection of the Force in July, 
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PRISONS 


The prison is situated about 500 feet up the North end of the 
Rock facing West. It is clear from the town and free from con- 
gestion. Two of its main walls are part of the original Moorish 
Castle. It has 28 cells. 


The number of prisoners received during 1969 was 49. The 
daily average in prison was 5.53 compared with 9.5 in 1968. 
There were no executions. Prison statistics are contained in 
Appendices XIII and XIV. 


Owing to the size of the prison and the small number of its 
inmates complete classification of prisoners is not possible. Very 
few women and young persons are committed to prison, but, 
when they are, they are segregated from adult male prisoners. 


All classes of prisoners can qualify for a privilege division 
known as the “Trust Class.” Prisoners in this division are al- 
lowed to work inside and outside the prison without direct cr al 
vision. One prisoner was upgraded to this class in 1969. Tow- 
ards the end of his sentence this prisoner was allowed, on the re- 
commendation of the Prison Board, to go home on Saturdays re- 
turning to prison on the Monday morning. This is the first time 
this has been done and it was found to have a very good effect on 
the prisoner. 


Convicted prisoners can earn a remission for good conduct 
of up to one-third of the total sentence, provided that the nemis- 
sion so earned does not reduce the sentence to less than thirty- 
one days. 


Nine breaches of prison discipline were committed during 
the year. All were dealt with by the Superintendent. The dis- 
cipline of the prisoners was remarkably good. There were no 
escapes. 


All convicted prisoners over the age of 17 years and under 
60 who are passed by the Medical Officer as fit for work are re- 
quired to perform such tasks as are allotted to them. Prisoners 
are put to work normally carried out by unskilled labourers, 
such as cleaning public gardens and institutions and helping to 
maintain or repair prison buildings. There is a working day of 
seven hours. There is no system of extra-mural labour. 


___ All prisoners may enter a wage-earning scheme on admis- 
sion to prison. In 1969 the wage was raised from 3/- to 6/- a 
week. Prisoners may spend 5/- on cigarettes, tobacco or sweets, 
the other shilling being placed to their credit and paid to them 
on discharge from prison. 
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The Prison Medical Officer visits the prison once a week and 
examines all prisoners. He also examines all prisoners on re- 
ception and prior to discharge. During the year under review 
three prisoners were admitted to Hospital; one was returned to 
prison; one was discharged from hospital and the other was cer- 
tified to be of unsound mind and was detained at the Mental 
Hospital. Ten other prisoners reported sick and were treated 
in prison for minor ailments. Five received dental treatment. 


A Chapel is available in the prison and is used by all deno- 
minations of the Christian faith. Facilities are given to all pri- 
soners desiring religious instruction. 


In view of the small number of prisoners it is difficult to lay 
down any fixed routine for their education. As and when possi- 
ble classes are arranged by Members of the Legion of Mary and 
Young Christian Workers in simple arithmetic, English and Spa- 
nish for all prisoners. When sufficient English-speaking prison- 
ers are in custody to warrant it, arrangements are made with the 
Command Education Officer to hold classes for them. The Lib- 
rary is available to all prisoners and contains 3,600 books. Ma- 
gazines and periodicals are obtained from charitable sources. 


All prisoners are entitled at any time to see a member of 
the Prison Board. The prison was visited regularly during the 
year by members of the Board, prison visitors and representati- 
ves of welfare organisations. Chaplains nominated by the dif- 
ferent nominations also paid regular visits. Holy Mass was said 
every Sunday for Roman Catholics and Religious Services were 
held for Church of England inmates at regular intervals. 


There is a discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme which applies 
to all discharged prisoners, other than debtors, who are British 
Subjects resident in Gibraltar. In exceptional cases, when’ no 
help can be obtained from outside sources, assistance may be 
granted to non-resident British Subjects. The scheme does not 
apply to aliens except those who have been in prison for more 
than one year and for whom Consular assistance is not availa- 
ble. Assistance is given in kind only. 


A discharged prisoner to whom the scheme applies may re- 
ceive maintenance at the rate of 8/6 per day for a iod not 
normally exceeding six days in order to provide him with a 
means of subsistence until the Friday following his release when 
he may receive financial assistance under the Public Assistance 
Scheme if he has not by that time found employment. He may 
also receive assistance in kind in the form of clothing up to a 
maximum of £5 in any one period of 12 months. 


British non-resident persons can be assisted under the Com- 
monwealth Association of Prisoners’ Aid Schemes of. which 
Gibraltar is a member. ode pee 
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Chapter 10: Public Utilities and 
Public Works 


WATER SUPPLY 


Two varieties of water are supplied by the Municipal Dep- 
artment of Gibraltar, potable and sanitary. 


Potable Water 


Potable water is obtained direct from rainfall, from shallow 
wells, from a 70,000 gallons per day multi-flash evaporator using 
waste heat from the Municipal Department’s Electricity Genera- 
ting Station, and from a 225,000 g.p.d. multi-stage flash evapo- 
rator. During January 1969 water was also imported from 
Tangier by means of a small water tanker with a capacity of 
100,000 gallons. 


Rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment 
areas and stored in reservoirs excavated in the heart of the 
Rock. The total rainfall as registered by the Municipal Depart- 
ment’s gauges was 68.34 inches in 1969. 


The hardness of the well water does not normally exceed 32 
degrees but this is brought down to 10 degrees by passing a pro- 
Sas of the water extracted from the wells through a Base 

xchange Water Softening Plant (which reduces its hardness to 
zero) and blending it thereafter with untreated water. The 
blended water after being “chlorinated” (ie. treated with 
ammonia and chlorine gas) is pumped into a service tank, into 
which is also pumped the distilled and imported water, and ther 
lifted into the reservoirs for distribution. 


Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs 
as a matter of routine to ensure that all water supplied is bacte- 
riologically pure. 


A network of distribution pipes conveys the water from the 
reservoirs to houses, wharves, public supply points, etc. 


The Ministry of Public Buildings and Works also have rain- 
water collecting areas, reservoirs, and distilling plants. 


The consumption of potable water during 1969 was 
87,378,557 gallons. 
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Sanitary Water 


___ This water is obtained from the sea and is elevated by pum- 
ping machinery to several reservoirs sited at various parts of the 
city. An Intercommunication system of distribution pipes con- 
veys Aun water by gravitation to every house and the supply is 
constant. 


This water is used for fire fighting, road watering, flushing 


and general sanitary purposes. Over 478 million gallons of sea 
water were supplied in 1969. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The electricity undertaking of the Government generated 
42,242,320 Board of Trade Units during 1969. 


The rates of charges were as follows: — 


Lighting. sessed sy vasenad tees feeb tecaurysences 7d. per kWh 

POW? oh edi Stas ain Ge sities Seahmomnct 5d. per kWh 
(2) Multipart tariff for Domestic Consumers 

Primary -Tate> cecessscscavial onaciongeereest . Td. per kWh 

Secondary 2 

Tertiary 


(3) Multipart tariff for Business, Commercial & 
General Consumers 
Primary Rate ... (20% of monthly 


Consumption) ...... 7d. per kWh 
Secondary ... (4067 of monthly 

Consumption) 5d. per kWh 
DOPUREY So ccisem donate pieeearee are oie 2d. per kWh 


(4) Two-part tariff for Industrial and Commercial Consumers 
with a maximum demand of not less than 5 KW 
Primary Charge £2-5-0d. per Quarter per KW of maximum 
demand. 
Secondary rate for all units consumed ...... 2d. per kWh 
(5) Off-Peak tariffs 
(a) Restricted hours) 0700 to 1400 
throughout year) 1800 to 2300 
Unit charge: —at 1d. per kWh for all units consumed, 
subject to a minimum charge of 10/- per 
month or £1-10-0d. per quarter. 
(b) Restricted hours) 1030 to 1400 
Nov. to March ) 1800 to 2100 
inclusive 
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April to October inclusive; un-restricted, but if necessary 
restrictions to be imposed at Government’s discretion as for 
winter period. 


Unit charge: —1}d. per kWh for all units consumed 
subject to a minimum charge of 10/- 
per month or £1-10-0d. per quarter. 


p PUBLIC WORKS 1969 
Lands and Works Department 


The total expenditure by the Lands and Works Department 
was £881,450 of which £438,600 was on the Housing Programme 
as described in Chapter 7. 


The major works carried out by the Department were hou- 
sing projects. The Glacis Scheme, comprising 258 flats costing 
£1,411,000 for which the Contractor is one of the locally-based 
U.K. firms, is the biggest scheme since the Housing Programme 
was launched in 1945 with the Alameda Estate of 472 flats at a 
cost of £2,326,400. By coincidence the same Contractor is in- 
volved. Part of the site was reclaimed from the sea before the 
last war while the remainder was reclaimed after the war. These 
ground conditions requined that the foundations be piled and 
561 piles were driven during the course of 6 months by a spe- 
cialist sub- contractor. 


The new wing for St. Bernard’s Hospital, which Roose 77 
new beds and, among other facilities, a new X-Ray Department 
and Intensive Care Unit, was opened in September. The work, 
costing over £250,000 was paid for from a bequest by the late 
John Mackintosh. 


A new operating suite for St. Bernard’s Hospital costing 
£32,800, which provides two independent operating theatres and 
which should have been completed in conjunction with the new 
wing, is due for completion in April 1970 after delays due to late 
delivery of the air conditioning plant. The two surgical wards 
at St. Bernard’s are being modernised at the same time. 


King George V Hospital, which has housed temporarily the 
surgical artment of St. Bernard’s Hospital, will, as soon as 
the St. Bernard’s works are completed,. be converted and enlar- 
ged into a mental hospital to modern standards to replace the 
existing St. Joseph’s Mental Hospital. 


_ The Royal Engineers continued the very valuable assistance 
given under their field construction training programme using 
materials supplied by the Department. From the demolition or 
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conversion of obsolete military installations on the Upper Rock 
into lookouts, they embarked into more ambitious work, comple- 
ting a promenade in Catalan Bay appropriately named “Beaver 
Promenade” from the emblem of 40 Field Squadron R.E. which 
carried out the work. Another promenade linking Camp B: 
with the Nuffield Pool at Little Bay is being undertaken +3 
Field Squadron R.E., their successors, and will be completed. 
the 1970 bathing season. 


ay 
20 
for 


The Royal Engineers also gave technical support to the 
Royal Anglian Regiment which cleared and opened up a very 
pleasant cliff-side walk at Rooke Battery on the Upper Rock.- 


Among minor works carried out during the course of the 
year by the Royal Engineers was the completion of a sand enclo- 
sure on the North Mole and the laying of a fine main on the 
Upper Rock. 


Over half the dwellings available for the civil population are 
provided by Government and, together with all other Govern- 
ment buildings, are maintained by the Department’s own labour 
force. A total of 14,202 requisitions for repairs were neceived 
of which 13,640 were completed by the end of the year. One 
hundred and seventy-five dwellings were rehabilitated when 
their tenants were rehoused. 


Quarrying at Europa Advance Battery had to be stopped at 
the end of the year when further removal of rock would have en- 
dangered Hole in the Wall Road. A new quarry site is being de- 
veloped. In the meantime coarse aggregate supplies are being 
imported. 


Bricks and sand continued to be imported from Portugal. 
Cement was imported mainly from Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Portugal. 


The Departmental labour force was reduced from 345 to 
210 following the withdrawal of Spanish labour in June. . The 
immediate response of the Gibraltarian labour force was exem- 
plary with all trades supporting each other while the necessary 
reorganisation of the depleted labour force was carried out. 


Matters affecting the weekly paid staff are discussed at a De- 
partmental Works Council which was constituted In 1954 and 
which meets quarterly. Its success may be measured by the 

oodwill that has led to the excellent labour relations in the 
Bepartment. 
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Expenditure 


The table below sets out in detail the expenditure under 
various Heads for the last three years. 


ar a 1967 
£ 

Annually Recurrent Works ......... 165,086 169,211 147,622 
Non Recurrent Works .. 48,911 43,939 43,585 
fce nid bpp a ses vBaaslewe aan 1,387 795 599 
mprovement ai evelopment Fu' 

Housing 26s ton wai aise AS 438,607 257,205 627,016 
Schools _..... .. 5,600 20,236 61,149 
Tourism ......... .. 54,787 58,964 174,221 
Miscellaneous ............ eee 34,042 _— _ 


John Mackintosh Trust 
St. Bernard’s Hospital New Wing... 80,415 159,329 18,372 


828,835 709,679 1,072,564 
Personal Emoluments ................ 52,632 47,646 46.205 
TOTAL ...... £881,467 757,325 1,118,769 


MAJOR WORKS IN PROGRESS DURING 1969 
Housing 


£ 
2 Tower Blocks at Glacis 983,500 Carried over from 1968. 
Second Block completed. 
Roadworks continue. 
Upper Sandpits, 60 flats 285,200) Carried over from 1968. 
Lower Sandpits, 50 flats ter Tih for completion end ot 
1970. 
Glacis Phase II, 258 flats 1,411,000 Commenced April 1969. 
Due for completion late 


Other Works 

Mackintosh Wing 

St. Bernard’s Hospital 234,150 Carried over from 1968 
and completed. 

Catalan Bay Promenade 5,600 Carried out by 50 Squa- 
dron RE. 

Camp Bay Promenade 7,500 To be completed 1970. 

Little Bay Promenade 67,000 Commenced in 1968 and 
due for completion in 1970. 
Carried out by Municipal 
Department. 
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CITY ENGINEER'S DEPARTMENT 


Little Bay 
Work proceeded during 1969 on the construction of beach 
facilities at Little Bay. project includes the construction 


of a maso sea wall above the beach, with 3 main terraces sit- 
uated at different levels above this, and the cost is estimated at 
£45,447. Changing rooms and toilets ane also under construc- 
tion with an access road into the site off Keightley Way. Part 
of the area was available for public use during the 1969 bathing 
season. 


Maintenance and Labour 


Owing to the withdrawal of the Spanish Labour force the 
number of workmen employed by the C.E.D. was reduced from 
511 to 399. This has meant a reduction in the work being com- 
pated However, all essential maintenance tasks, including re- 
‘use, drainage, water supply, pumping stations, street sweeping 
and flushing etc. have continued at a satisfactory level, the main 
work reduction being in respect of capital and development 
schemes. 

Labour relations were excellent throughout the year; some 
jobs were carried out by task work to increase incentive and 
productivity. 


Collection and Disposal of Refuse 


Every day over 30 tons of domestic refuse is collected by 
the Department and transported in lorries to the Refuse Des- 
tructor. There is no statutory obligation to collect trade refuse 
free of charge, but the dustmen on their daily rounds have ins- 
tructions to remove a maximum of one 3 cubic foot box from 
each shop. In addition, and in order to help those firms which 
have large quantities of refuse to dispose of, arrangements have 
been made to accept trade refuse at the Refuse Destructor. Two 
new trade refuse incinerators were constructed at the Devil’s 
Tower Road site to facilitate the work. Traders who have not 
the means ‘to deliver their refuse themselves at the Destructor 
can make arrangements with the Municipal Department for it to 
be collected within 7 days of request at a charge of £2 per lorry 
load or part thereof. 


Sewage Disposal 

The system is of the “combined” type as both the surface 
water run-off and the sewage discharge into the main sewer. 
The system is partially dependent on gravity but there are also 
pumping stations strategically positioned so that ena the 
whole of the sewage discharges into the sea at Europa Point 
Outfall. 
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Parks and Gardens 


The Department administers extensive areas of public open 
space, which includes ‘The Alameda Gardens’ among many gar- 
lens and walks in the town. The maintenance and upkeep of 
these areas was continued during 1969. Damage to trees and 
plants by the public has caused concern with about 250 trees and 
many smaller shrubs etc. needing replanting. 


New planting was carried out at Camp Bay, Little Bay, the 
Piazza at John Mackintosh Square, Governor's Parade and the 
new terraces built by the Royal Engineers at Catalan Bay. 


Public Baths and Beaches 


The Tarik hot and cold fresh water baths are open through- 
out the year and it is expected that the Sea Bathing Establish- 
ment at Montagu will continue to be well patronized in summer. 

Catalan Bay, Eastern Beach, Sandy Bay and Camp Bay, 
which are much favoured by the residents.. are controlled by the 
Municipal Department during the bathing season. The facili- 
ties at Little Bay will be opened in 1970. 


The beaches are patrolled by rescue boats and attended by 
beach pickets throughout the day. Chalets provided with sani- 
tary accommodation are available free of charge to bathers for 
use as changing rooms at all the above beaches. 


TOWN PLANNING REPORT 1969 
Central Planning Commission 


During the year the Central Planning Commission held six 
meetings. In April 1969, the Density and Car Parking Rules, 
designed to secure good living conditions, were passed. The 
Commission dealt with various overall planning schemes and 
with projects for specific purposes such as hotels and the im- 
provement of beaches. Among the former might be mentioned 
the Gibraltar land use map, the Glacis development scheme and 
the Montagu Basin Yacht Marina scheme. Among detailed 
schemes were the Engineer Road residential area on the Upper 
Rock, the Catalan Bay Village ‘face lift’, the Waterport improve- 
ment scheme with the preservation of the ancient mole, Europa 
recreation area and the Moorish Castle approaches and preser- 
vation project. 


Economic Development Committee 


Regular weekly meetings of the committee were held until 
July, 1969, when the whole question of the administrative ar- 
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rangements for dealing with development came under review. 

s of development projects came before the Commit- 
tee for scrutiny and recommendation, including new hotels and 
extensions, beach development and cafes, public squares and re- 
creational areas, private housing and commercial projects, yacht 
marinas, improvement of public open spaces and landscaping, 
applications for monetary assistance under the Development Aid 
Ordinance, etc. 


Land Use Map 


During the year the Chief Planning Officer produced a land 
use map which was approved in principle by the Central Plan- 
ning Commission. This was drawn to the scale of 1/5000 and 
printed in full colour. The map illustrates zoning proposals 
only, since it is the intention to draw up a development plan for 
Gibraltar, including traffic circulation, to the scale of 1/2500 
when the sheets are available. The land use map includes a 
Nature Reserve, a general commercial zone, residential zones, 
an industrial zone, public open spaces and beach areas. It also 
indicates the outstanding historical sites as well as existing 
hotel and proposed hotel sites. An explanatory memorandum 
describes in detail the general characteristics of each zone. 


Air Photography and Mapping 


During the year approval was given for Gibraltar to be pho- 
tographed from the air in order that a series of photographs 
could be obtained to form the basis of an up-to-date 1/2500 map 
of Gibraltar. Messrs. Fairey Surveys Limited were awarded the 
contract in March and the Rock was photographed during the 
last weekend in June. The operation was carried out in three 
separate flights and by the end of the year the company had 
reached an advanced stage in the drawing up of the new sheets 
to the scale of 1/2500. It was arranged that contours at three 
metre intervals should be indicated up to the 300 ft. level and at 
10 metre intervals above this height. 

On the advice of the Directorate of Overseas Surveys the 
final map will follow standard notation and presentation adopt- 
ed by the West Indies and various African territories. 


Preservation of Ancient Monuments 


The Museum Committee maintains the Museum and_ has 
statutory powers to preserve and protect ancient monuments 
and buildings of historic interest. These are included in a list 
attached to the Ordinance. At the request of the Government 
the advice of Mr. R. Hamilton, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum 
in Oxford, was obtained on the proposed restoration of the Moo- 
rish Castle, the most important antiquity in Gibraltar. The Mu- 
seum Committee arranged for additional plaques to be made in 
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England during the year for fixing on to various ancient sites and 
historical buildings in Gibraltar describing them in outline. 
These are much appreciated by visitors. 


Collaboration with Royal Engineers 


Throughout the year the Chief Planning Officer continued 
to serve as liaison officer between the Government and the Royal 
Engineers in work which the Engineers are undertaking in Gib- 
raltar. Until 1968 the regiment were mostly concerned with 
cleaning up obsolete military structures but their work has been 
gradually extended to development projects such as the cons- 
truction of the Catalan Bay terraces and the linking terraces at 
Camp Bay. 


Chapter 11: The Commercial Port 


The Commercial Port consists of an open roadstead known 
as the Commercial Anchorage which is situated in the north-east 
of Gibraltar Bay, a section of the Admiralty Harbour which has 
been leased to Gibraltar Government, Waterport, the Passenger 
Wharf and a protected anchorage for small craft. 


Gibraltar is popular as a port of call for cruise ships in ad- 
dition to its function as a bunkering port and a port of call for 
stores and water. 


Cargo traffic is generally confined to imports for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants; exports are negligible. 


Gibraltar is frequently used as a port of refuge, particular- 
ly during the winter months, and the port has a reputation for a 
prompt and efficient medical service. 


The established use of the port for varied, incidental pur- 
poses is owed, in part, to its strategic position as it is situated at 
one of the main crossroads of world shipping routes: when the 
Suez Canal is open the Strait of Gibraltar is a main artery for 
sea traffic between Europe, Africa, India, the Far East and Aus- 
tralasia, and between the Mediterranean and Black Sea area and 
the Americas. 


Commercial Anchorage 


This is a general purpose anchorage which is widely used by 
deep-sea vessels calling at Gibraltar, particularly by vessels call- 
ing for minor purposes, when the periods of stay are normall 
ce la duration, and by ships whose draft is too deep to bert 
alongside. 
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Admiralty Harbour 


The lease from the Admiralty of part of the North Mole in- 
cluding the Western Arm, Jetties Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Extension, and 
the Detached Mole, has made 5,500 feet of alongside and protec- 
ted berths available to merchant shipping for embarkation and 
disembarkation of passengers, for loading and discharging car- 
go, bunkering, taking on stores and water and for repairs. 


The Western Arm berths are very popular with Pensenger 
cruise ships and their use by these ships has increased steadily 
over the last four years: this year 102 cruise ships berthed 
alongside compared with 28 ships in 1966. Ships berthing in 
1969 included the well-known. cruise ships “ARCADIA” of 29,871 
g.t. the “ANDES” of 25,895 g.t., the “CHUSAN”, of 24,318 g.t. 
the “STATENDAM” of 24,298 g.t., the “NORTHERN STAR” of 
23,983 g.t., the “REINA DEL MAR” of 20,750 g.t. and the “NE- 
VASA” of 20,747 g.t. 


An additional 3,000 feet of alongside berths is available on a 
restricted basis including berths for discharging oil of various 
grades, for bunkering and for repairs. Minimum i along- 
side commercial berths in Admiralty Harbour vary from 27-32 
feet. 


The Stevedoring and Cargo Handling Company own a diesel- 
operated fork-lift truck capable of lifting 2 tons, and two mobile 
cranes of 7 tons and 4 tons capacity respectively which can be 
made available for auxiliary work at any berth; the larger crane 
is also available for use with grab. There is a sheerlegs at H.M. 
Dockyard wharf capable of lifts up to 100 tons and No. 1 Drydock 
is equipped with a 50-ton crane. 


There is a fleet of 37 commercial lighters which includes 31 
lighters available for the conveyance of goods. 


The Passenger Whar} 


This jetty, approximately 800 feet in length and with along- 
side depths of 9 feet to 15 feet, is used as a terminal for the 
passenger/car ferry m.v. “MONS CALPE”, which provides daily 
services to Tangier, and as a terminal for the passenger tender 
“MONS ABYLA”. The wharf provides a berth for waterboats 
and space for lighters to load and discharge motorcars and other 
heavy lifts. This latter berth is serviced by two cranes capable 
of lifting at 30 feet radius 2.4 tons and 8 tons respectively. 


Waterport Wharf (including Revenue Wharf Enclosure) 


The wharf, which is 850 feet in length and has minimum 
depths alongside of from 6 feet to 9 feet, is used by lighters, 
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which service ocean-going shipping, for the loading and discharg- 
ing of general cargo within the Revenue Wharf Enclosure. 

The Enclosure is serviced by: four cranes each capable of 
lifting 2.4 tons at 30 feet. 


Waterport Cross Berth 


This quay, which is 200 feet in length and has a minimum 
alongside depth of 7 feet, is used occasionally by miscellaneous 
small craft. ' 


Small Craft Anchorage 


This area, which lies between Waterport Wharf and the Air- 
craft Runway, has depths varying from 5 to 12 feet and provi- 
des limited anchorage for small craft of various types. 


Yacht Marina 


A fully equipped Yacht Marina with a quay frontage of 300 
feet and a jetty extending for over 200 feet, which is equipped 
with fresh water and gas-oil delivery pipes and elecfrical plug-in 
points, offers well protected berths for yachts and provides many 
auxiliary facilities: these include a permanent boat shelter, a 
butane gas-filling station, fully equipped workshops for engine 
and hull repairs, servicing with the latest equipment, battery 
charging, the super of fresh water, bunker fuel, stores and 
equipment of all kinds. The premeee are equipped with toil- 
ets, showers and an enlarged chandlery. A block of yachtmen’s 
flats is situated on an adjacent site. 


The number of visiting yachts and wintering boats conti- 
nues to increase and during this winter a greater number of 
yachts than ever before were laid up here. 


Repair and Drydock Facilities 


A commercial ship repair yard and foundry, capable of all 
types of repairs to hulls and marine engines, is situated north 
of the Airport Runway. H.M. Dockyard drydock, slipway and 
repair facilities are available on application and subject to Ser- 
vice requirements; No. 1 drydock, equipped with a 50 ton crane, 
is 904.8 feet in length (caisson in outer stop), 122.7 feet in 
breadth at entrance and the sill is 36.5 feet below chart datum. 

An additional service is provided by a local firm which spe- 
cialises in the underwater cleaning of ships’ hulls and also un- 
dertakes various underwater hull repairs, which include cutting, 
plugging and patching. It is hoped that in 1970 it will be possi- 
ble to make a start with the underwater painting of hulls of 
small vessels. 
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Tug Services . 


Services were regularly supplied by the Shell Tug “PALEN- 
CIA II” and H.M. Dockyard tugs were also supplied whenever 
requested. At the end of the year an additional small commer- 
cial tug “LOCK” became available in the port. 


SHIPPING 


A total of 2399 merchant ships of 10,242,149 net registered 
tons, including R.F.A.s, entered the Port of Gibraltar during 
1969. Of these 1,828 were deep-sea ships amounting to 
9,994,152 n.r.t. Additionally, 996 yachts totalling 30,318 n.r.t. 
called at the Port. 


Total operations conducted in the port by deep-sea shipping 
are shown in Appendix XV. 


The largest liner to enter port was the American liner 
“UNITED STATES” of 50,224 gross tons. The vessel with the 
deepest draught was the British Tanker “TEXACO WESTMINS- 
TER” drawing 51 feet. The deepest draught vessel to berth 
alongside using pontoon fenders was the Liberian Tanker “AL- 
BACRUZ” drawing 34 feet. The deepest draught vessel to berth 
alongside without pontoon fenders was the Norwegian Tanker 
“RONABAY” drawing 31 feet 6 inches. The largest vessel to 
berth alongside was the French Tanker “ARAMIS” of 53,801 
gross tons and 905 feet in length. The largest passenger ships 
to berth alongide were the British liner “ARCADIA” of 29,871 

‘oss tons and 721 feet in length, and the Greek liner “AUSTRA- 
S” of 26,315 gross tons and 723 feet in length. 


MAIN IMPORTS 
(Tons deadweight) 
1968 1969 (+)or(—) 


on 1968 

General and Bulk Cargo (a) (b)... 82,824 70,098 —12,726 

Fuel. Olls® iGo ecicissecrcbecee seen ets 140,666 118,649 —22,017 
Miscellaneous Oils including : 

Lubricants ow... eee 9,124 9,172 + 48 

ORD 2528 nyse Gas eee rnens zeman 940 — — 940 


Total ... 233,554 197,919 —35,635 


Imports of fresh water are not shown in the above figures 
and amount to 110,105 tons in 1968 and 8,897 tons in 1969. 
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EXPORTS (in Ships over 150 tons net register) 
(Tons deadweight) 


1968 1969 (+)or(—) 
on 1968 
General Cargo (c) ................... 4,297 3,422 — 875 


(a) Excludes items imported by small craft berthing at 
Waterport and Services’ cargo discharged at H.M. 
Dockyard. 


(b) This tonnage includes building materials and motor 
vehicles (except vehicles from Tangier). 


(c) This tonnage includes motor vehicles shipped by tra- 
vellers in transit (except vehicles to Tangier). 


(d) Excludes petroleum products, scrap metal and ships’ 
stores. 


Cargo Handling 


In common with other services the port was directly affect- 
ed by the withdrawal of the Spanish labour force in June, 1969. 
Nevertheless the event was not entirely unexpected and in anti- 
cipation of such an occurrence the commercial port operators 
had devised emergency plans to deal with the situation inclu- 
ding the provision of accommodation for the use of such alien 
labour as they might be able to obtain. It is pleasing to be able 
to record that during the ensuing week, in spite of the simul- 
taneous arrival of a number of ships for discharge, which made 
it one of the busier periods for the Port of Gibraltar, all ships, 
including the regular scheduled callers, were despatched on time. 


It would be idle to suggest that the port is not having its 
difficulties but these have been minimised to a great extent by 
an influx of alien labour from a number of countries. It is a 
matter for regret that at such a time in the history of the port 
some difficulty was subsequently caused by port labour disputes 
in addition to the unavoidable difficulties caused by the reduc- 
tion in the numbers of the labour force. 


As anticipated in the report for 1968 the last remaining 
transporter crane installation on the Western Arm was finally 
dismantled on the 4th December 1969; the date is of sentimental 
and some small historical significance inasmuch as this installa- 
tion was the last remaining relic connected with the coal bunk- 
ering of ships at Gibraltar. 
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The origins of coal bunkering at this port followed swiftly 
on the advent of the steamship and the replenishment of ships’ 
bunkers was carried out for the majority of the coal-burning era 
by hand labour, from hulks in the Bay and, later from the Wes- 
tern Arm, then known as the Coal Mole, until the first mechani- 
cal transporter installation was installed on the 5th May, 1932. 
However the old must forever give way to the new and coal bun- 
kering of deep-sea ships has been a dead letter at Gibraltar for 
a number of years. 


In recent years the transporter installation has been used 
for the handling of sand and various building materials and the 
occasional handling of other cargoes. There is little doubt that 
for many years the operation and maintenance of this installa- 
tion has been an expensive business and the operators, in finally 
dispensing with the old transporters and in purchasing a new 
heavy-lift mobile crane, have chosen equipment which can deal 
more economically and efficiently with present day cargo-hand- 
ling requirements. In addition to the normal lifting hook the 
crane is equipped with a grab and a mechanical shovel for the 
handling of sand and other bulk cargoes and an ancillary grab is 
also available. This crane is capable of lifting 9,000 kilos at 
short radius. 


Passenger Services 


Six calls were made by the regular scheduled liners “‘CA- 
THAY” and “CHITRAL” of the P. & O. Line. 


A high level of calls by cruise ships was maintained during 
the year; 108 such ships visited Gibraltar under the following 
flags: 46 British, 1 Italian, 21 Greek, 8 Norwegian, 2 Polish, 12 
Russian, 2 Swedish, 2 American, 2 Panamanian, 4 Yugoslavian, 
1 Dutch, 3 German, 3 Bulgarian and 1 Turkish. 


Cruise ships are berthed alongside free of berthage charges. 
Altogether 119 passenger ships berthed alongside including 102 
of the cruise ships, the largest of which was the British liner 
“ARCADIA” of 29,871 gross tons. 


The lar; te as liner to visit the port was the Ameri- 
can “UNITE ATES”. 


31,563 passengers disembarked, there were an additional 
67,552 sightseeing passengers and 37,433 passengers embarked 
from Gibraltar during the year (by sea). The number of pas- 
ae embarked and disembarked includes 17,946 day excur- 
sionists. 
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Improvement of Passenger Berth 


On the 17th July Messrs. Sanford Fawcett, Wilton & Bell 
were appointed Lt the Ministry of Overseas Development to un- 
vier a feasibility study to improve the passenger berth at 

raltar. 


The terms of reference required a scheme to be prepared 
(including plans and estimates of cost) for improving the berth- 
ing facilities for passenger vessels and associated facilities bear- 
ing in mind the need of the Government to keep the costs of such 
improvements to a sum of the order of £100,000. 


The report was received by the Port Department on the 
24th December and is being studied. The circumstances which 
gave rise to the need for a study of this nature arose as a con- 
sequence of Government policy to induce all passenger ships to 
berth alongside. which has resulted in 93% of passenger ships 
berthing alongside, during 1969. In order to ensure that all pas- 
senger ships can berth alongside it is considered desirable to in- 
crease the minimum depth at the berth to six fathoms, al- 
though a greater depth would be acceptable provided it could 
be achieved without any great increase in cost. Another re- 
quirement is that the berth should have a continuous perma- 
nent fendering installation with high-energy absorption. 


The deepest drafted passenger ship extant is believed to be 
the ‘‘FRANCE” at 34’ 6” whilst the “QUEEN ELIZABETH II” 
has a maximum summer draft of 31’ 10”. 


The Spanish-operated ferry to and from Algeciras, which 
formerly made frequent scheduled calls daily, ceased operation 
on Thursday, 26th June. 


Bunkering Services 
Oil 


A quick and efficient bunkering service is provided on a 
24-hour basis at alongside and anchorage berths. Ships arriving 
at night are required to give- prior notice before 4 p.m. on the 
day of arrival. The requirement is the same on. Sundays and 
weekdays. 


Fuels of various grades were supplied to shipping through- 
out the year from piped installations at all alongside berths (with 
the exception of the Detached Mole): using the latest metered 
bunkering techniques. The grades include marine fuel, thin 
fuel, marine diesel fuel and gas oil. Ships at the Detached Mole 
and in the Commercial Anchorage were serviced by lighters. 
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: This supply to ships is handled as a joint venture by the 
Shell International, Mobil, Chevron, Texaco and B.P. oil compa- 
nies and is managed by the Shell Company of Gibraltar Limited 
who own the main share of the installations. 


The bunkering installation at Gibraltar, which was the first 
in the world to provide metered deliveries at shipside, also in- 
cludes two Fisher-in-Line Blending units to ensure rapid delivery 
of fuel oils of any viscosity. Oil bunkers can be delivered up to 
300 tons per hour per connection subject to the ship’s accept- 
ance capacity. Similar rapid bunkering is provided in the an- 
chorage by fuel lighters. 


Fresh Water Supplies 


Piped fresh water is available at all alongside berths with 
the exception of the Detached Mole. The present price is 
5/7.2d. per ton delivered. 


Fresh water is supplied to ships at anchor and at the De- 
tached Mole by lighter. The lighter service is maintained by 
two firms and a combined fleet of 3 water boats of 380 tons 


capacity. 
Yachts 


In 1969 the number of yachts calling at the port amounted 
to 996, of which 595 were under the British flag. These craft 
bring a number of sightseers to Gibraltar, which is additional 
- ve figures given in the section dealing with Passenger 

ces. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The signal station at the port office, which is manned con- 
tinuously by day and night, functioned efficiently throughout the 
year. Its functions include the nolan of strong wind warn- 
ings and the display of control signals for merchant shipping 
with regard to the use of the northern and southern entrances 
to the Admiralty Harbour. 


The station is equipped with a modern PYE V.H.F. Shore/ 
Ship Radio Telephone installation which conforms to interna- 
tional maritime V.H.F. radio-telephone standards and is provi- 
ded with two frequencies: the international Calling and Safety 
Frequency (channel 16) on which continuous listening watch is 
kept, and the international Port Operations Service Frequency 
(channel 12). The Department launches “ADMIRAL ROOKE” 
and “GENERAL ELIOTT” are each equipped with Radio, Tele- 
phone operating on these two frequencies. 
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These installations provide efficient communications _bet- 
ween ships, Port Medical Officers, the Police, the Boarding Offi- 
cers and the Captain of the Port. Ninety-nine calls were recei- 
ved by the station during the year on the international calling 
fp uency. on port operations’ frequency was in constant use 

y Port Staff. 


Mention was made in last year’s report of the fact that visi- 
bility from the existing signal station is impeded due to recent 
building construction. Delivery of a signal mast for the new 
poe station, which is to be situated at the south end of the 

estern Arm, is awaited and it is hoped that it will become ope- 
rational during 1970. 


Port Department Launches 


The department maintained three launches throughout the 
year: “ADMIRAL ROOKE”, “GENERAL ELIOTT” and “SUZY”. 


These launches provide services for the Port Health Officers 
in addition to Port Department duties. 


Shipping Circulars 


During the year 12 circulars were issued to the shipping 
community. 


PILOTAGE AUTHORITY 


During the year the number of licensed pilots on station was 
decreased from nine to eight. Pilots carried out their duties 
efficiently throughout 1969 and conducted a total of 2,765 move- 
ments, comprised of 1,663 inward, 252 shifts and 850 outward. 


The year saw the retirement of a well known personality in 
the Port Service: Captain A. G. Undery who had served as a 
pilot in the Port of Gibraltar since 1935. It was with regret that 
on completion of over 34 years service ieee Undery relin- 
ees his duties due to his attainment of the statutory retire- 
ment age. 


PORT MEDICAL SERVICE 


The statutory function of the Service, the application of the 
Quarantine Ordinance including the granting of Pratique to 
shipping, was maintained efficiently throughout the year. As is 
well known with regard to the service at Gibraltar, the system 
of operation is designed to cause the minimum of delay in Port 
entry and, in the case of vessels which call for medical assistance, 
quick despatch. 
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There were 162 medical visits to ships during the year and 
124 persons were landed owing to illness. Of these, 34 seamen 
were landed from British ships and 84 seamen from foreign 
ships. In addition 6 passengers were landed for hospitalisation. 


Seventy-nine ships called into port solely for the purpose of 
receiving medical advice of treatment. 


SALVAGE SERVICE AND MARINE CASUALTIES 


The Norwegian Salvage Tug “HERKULES” was stationed at 
Gibraltar only for short periods during the year and left at the 
end of November. : 


The following shipping casualties were reported during the 
year: 6 vessels with engine trouble, 4 vessels stranded, 3 colli- 
sions involving 6 ships, 2 vessels on fire, 1 vessel with a broken 
propellor, 3 vessels sank (one broke in two and subsequently 
sank; another sprung a leak in the engine room; the cause of the 
third foundering is unknown). The survivors of the 3 vessels 
which sank were brought to Gibraltar and repatriated. 


On the 22nd January the Salvage Tug “HERKULES” left 
port to assist the French Trawler “SANT GWENOLE”, which was 
in difficulty 10 miles South of Cape Trafalgar, and subsequently 
towed the vessel to Cadiz. 


On the 4th February, the Dutch m.v. “CRESTA” reported 
having taken on board the survivors of a Spanish coaster, 
‘‘REME”, which was abandoned in position 36° 04’N., 4° 16’W. 
The survivors were taken to Ceuta. 


On the 25th April the Finnish Tanker ‘‘PRONTO” put into 
port to land five men who were picked up in the Bay of Biscay, 
reported to be survivors from the Dutch m.v. “WILLY”. 


On the 29th September the Salvage Tug “HERKULES” arri- 
ved in port towing the American freighter “JESSE LYKES” 
which had developed propellor trouble in position 36° 22'N., 
03° 52°W. The vessel was drydocked in Gibraltar where effec- 
tive repairs were carried out. 


On the 15th December the British m.v. “CYMRIC” was in 
collision with the Spanish fishing vessel “HERMANOS VARO”. 
The fishing vessel subsequently sank in position 36° 04N., 
05° 18’°W. The survivors were brought to Gibraltar and were 
later repatriated to Algeciras. No damage was caused to the 
“C 'C” which continued on her voyage after landing the sur- 
vivors. 
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SURVEYS AND REPAIRS 


MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICE 
Seamen: 


A total of 642 seamen were signed on and off in Gibraltar 
during the year as follows: — 


SEAMEN SEAMEN 

Signed on Signed off 
Foreign-going 140 157 
Home Trade 171 174 


if Three Articles of Agreement were opened for Home Trade 
ships. 


Owing to the continuance of the closure of the Suez Canal 
no Foreign-going Articles were opened during the year. 


During the course of the year, 297 seamen were dealt with 


in respect of 93 Articles opened at other Ports, involving 65 visits 
on board ships. 


The sum of £1,474.9.2d. was received, and the sum of 
£1,231.10.3d. expended on behalf of the Board of Trade, London, 
in respect of these seamen. The total of National Insurance 
Contributions collected during the year amounted to 


£2,134.11.11d. and the Sum of 9/6d. was expended on behalf of 
the Ministry of Social Security. f se 


Two inquiries on board British Foreign-going Ships were 
carried out during the year, concerning the deaths of one crew 
member and one ae respectively. The body of the crew 
nee was buried at ibraltar, the passenger was buried at 


Two Shipping Casualty Reports were dealt with during the 


4,0ne concerning the foundering of hi 
the other concerning a collision, pee eee as 
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The total number of seamen landed through sickness, injury 
etc., was 118. Of these 34 were from British ships and 84 from 
Foneign ships. 


REGISTRY OF BRITISH SHIPS 
(Ships Registered under Part I, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894): 


1 Dumb lighter of 55 net tons, 4 steamships of 7,396 net tons 
and 86 motor vessels of 23,374 net tons remained on the Gibral- 
tar Register on 31st December, 1969. 


Ships not exceeding 60 tons net with Terminable Certificates of 
Registry under Section 90, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894: 


3 motor vessels totalling 22.90 tons net were on the Regis- 
ter on 31st December, 1969. 


Vessels Licensed under Section 19 of the Port Ordinance and 
Port Rule 81. 


faa total of 262 licences were in force on the 31st December, 
LEGISLATION 

1. Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Ordinance, 1969 dated 
7th March 1969. This amended the principal Ordinance so that 
any surplus in the Pilotage Fund, after the expenditure on ihe 
pilotage service has been met, may accrue to the Gibraltar 
Pilots Association. 

2. The Merchant Shipping (Taxation and Concessions) Ord- 
inance, 1965 and 1966 was repealed by the Companies (Taxa- 
tion and Concessions) (Amendment) Ordinance, 1969, on the 
13th June, 1969. The rights of existing exempt companies un- 
der the former Ordinances remain unaffected; for which purpose 
the former Ordinance remains in full force and effect. 

3. The first Schedule to the Merchant Shipping Ordinance, 
containing tables of fees prescribed for various services provi- 
ded under the Ordinance, was revoked and substituted by a new 
Sha of fees which came into effect on the 1st September, 


AIR TRAFFIC 

Gibraltar Airport is situated at North Front, approximately 
1,900 yards from the town and has a runway of 2,000 yards long. 
Air Traffic Control meteorological facilities and the maintenance 
and operation of Gibraltar Airport are the responsibility of the 
R.A.F. who have an agreement with Gibraltar Airways for the 
handling by the latter of all civil aircraft. With effect from 
November, 1968, civil aircraft wishing to use Gibraltar Airport 
may do so without the need to obtain prior clearance from the 
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M.O.D. (Air) London. However, for purposes of air traffic con- 
trol, aircraft owners and/or operators must advise the Royal Air 
Force, Gibraltar, of any proposed landing at least 24 hours be- 
fore commencement of the flight. Notification is to be sent di- 
rect to the Snr. Royal Air Force Officer, Gibraltar. 


There are regular air services operated by British European 
Airways and British United Airways direct from London to Gib- 
raltar. There is also a BEA service once weekly to Madrid. 
Gibraltar Airways operate a Gibraltar/Tangier service with an 
average of two flights daily in each direction. There was a total 
of 1,404 commercial flights during the year, the main operators 
being BEA, Gibair and BUA. 


POSTS 


Consequent on the withdrawal by the Spanish Authorities 
of the Ferry Service between Gibraltar and Algeciras, and with 
all land communications severed it became necessary with effect 
from June, 1969 to channel all overland mails through Tangier 
for onward transmission to Algeciras. 


The effect of this measure is that from one to two days 
have been added to the average six previously taken in trans- 
mission. 


Surface mails to the United States of America were despat- 
ched throughout the year in transit to the United Kingdom as 
there are no vessels sailing direct from Gibraltar to the United 
States of America since the Italia Lines discontinued their calls 
at Gibraltar in 1968. 


The direct sea route to Tangier provided four outlets week- 
ly during winter and one daily during summer. Gibraltar Air- 
ways maintained the daily link by air. 


Flights to London averaged six per week, one of them via 
Madrid, and provided as many outlets for air mails during the 
year. 


Incoming parcel mails from the United Kingdom averaged 
three per month whilst outgoing parcels despatches averaged 
two a month mainly by cargo vessels. 


Three sets of Commemorative Stamps were issued during 
the year to commemorate the Meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, the New 
Constitution and Christmas. Also during the year the first set of 
the Military Uniforms Issue, depicting in full colour Uniforms 
of Regiments which have been stationed in Gibraltar, was pla- 
ced on sale. 
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In July a 5d. stamp was added to the Definitive Issue as this 
bor required to cover the air mail postage to the United King- 
om. 


All the sets of stamps issued during the year proved to be 
popular and the New Constitution issue was sold out before it 
was due to be withdrawn after being on sale for three months. 


The popularity of Gibraltar stamps has increased tremen- 
dously since 1966, when Gibraltar started issuing its own com- 
memoratives. Sales to philatelists and philatelic dealers have 
increased from approximately £800 in 1965 to £24,000 in 1969. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The total number of telephone stations connected by the 
end of the year stood at 5,645, an increase of 197 or 3.6% onthe 
previous year’s total. 


A total of 8,376,608 effective calls (3.8% increase) were 
made through the Telephone Exchange during the year. 


The total demand (exchange lines plus outstanding applica- 
tions) stood at 4,046 at the end of the year. The demand keeps 
growing and 477 prospective subscribers were on the waiting list 
at the end of December. A total of 96,179 international trunk 
calls were made throughout the year. 


An outstanding event was the suspension on Ist October by 
the Spanish authorities of the trunk service with Spain. 


The service was restoned for 36 hours between noon on the 
24th December and midnight on the 25th December. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


The upkeep of roads is for the most part the responsibility 
of the Municipal Department in which the roads are vested by 
law. The length of road open for traffic is 8 miles in the city, 
6 miles in the South district and about 5} miles in the area of 
North Front and Catalan Bay. All roads are in good condition 
and suitable for motor traffic. 


A total of 5,586 vehicles, excluding Services Vehicles, were 
licensed to run in Gibraltar on the 31st December, 1969. 


This total is made up as follows: — 


Cars: and. taxis ...c2..0fccncietee genset 4,727 
Goods Vehicles .......................0:00058 481 


Buses, Coaches ...............c:seseseeeee eee 42. 
Other Road Vehicles . S 
Motorcycles: 3coissecc Sivonen 314 


In addition to the maintenance of the asphalt surfaces of the 
public highway, the department carried out a small number of 
road widening schemes in Castle Road, outside the new exten- 
sion of the Hospital, Line Wall Road, King’s Yard Lane and a new 

avement with a bus shelter in Reclamation Road and Sir Her- 
ert Miles Road. 


Asphalt surfaces were laid for the Lands and Works Depart- 
ment at Glacis Housing Estate. Road surfacing works were also 
undertaken for the private sector including Herbert Miles 
Road for Messrs. Taylor Woodrow and the surface works to the 
new Basket Ball pitch at Landport ditch. 


In conjunction with the development of Little Bay, footpath 
and access works were started during 1969. 


STREET CLEANSING 


Flushing of streets is carried out periodically and intensified 
during the dry season. Salt water is used for this purpose. The 
operation of gulley cleaning and street flushing has been 
combined. 


Sweeping of districts is done in the normal way by a gang 
of 23 sweepers who each have one district allocated to them. No 
mechanization is at present being used but the Department is 
currently studying the possibility of using small vehicles to as- 
sist the sweepers and reduce the operational cost of this service. 


Chapter 12: City Fire Brigade 


The City Fire Brigade is responsible for protecting life and 
property and of extinguishing fires endangering life and proper- 
ty within the whole of Gibraltar excluding certain areas which 
are the responsibility of Ministry of Defence Fire Brigades. Mu- 
tual assistance agreements exist between the Brigades. 


The Fire Station comprises Administrative Offices, Stores, 
Dormitories and Mess, Recreation Lecture and Appliance Rooms 
and Operations Control Room. 


_ Recruits have to undergo a comprehensive 6 weeks basic 
training course at the Fire Station. Operational staff undergo 
daily training and combined exercises are held with the Ministry 
of Defence Fire Brigades. 
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During the year a Study Group was formed in order to pre- 
pare candidates for the Graduate examinations of the Institution 
of Fire Engineers. Seven members of the Brigade attempted 
these examinations in 1969 and it is hoped that four more will 
do so in 1970. 


The Brigade, which has an overall establishment of 61 with 
a strength of 58 as at the 31st December, 1969, comprises a Head- 
quarters staff and three operational ‘‘Watches”. This ensures 
continuous 24-hour manning of three appliances with an imme- 
diate turnout in response to emergency calls of not more than 
one minute. 


The operational fleet comprises one Staff/Control Car, one 
Pick Up Van and four Fire Appliances. The latter, each of which 
is fitted with a pump, carry their own water and foam supplies, 
and are fully equipped with a comprehensive range of up-to-date 
fire and salvage equipment. In addition, several portable pumps 
are included in the Brigade’s operational plant. The Brigade, 
which is entirely self supporting, operates its own workshops 
and stores. 


The Fire Prevention Department, under the command of 
the Deputy Chief Fire Officer, deals witn all Building Applica- 
tions at the planning stage and carried out frequent surveys and 
follow-up inspections in all Government offices, stores, hospitals, 
schools, places of public entertainment, factories, etc. Regular 
fy = evacuation drills are also carried out in hospitals and 
schools. 


During the year 1969, the Control Room handled 285 Emer- 
gency Calls out of which the City Fire Brigade responded to 255, 
the remainder being dealt with by the Ministry of Defence fire 
services. Full statistics are shown at Appendix XIX. 


Apart from normal telephone links with other departments, 
who pores emergency services, the Fire Station and all four- 
wheeled vehicles are equipped with fixed and mobile radio tele- 
phone sets which operate on the Police network. In addition 
portable transceivers, operating on a separate frequency, are 
carried on all appliances. 


All firemen receive regular instruction in first aid up to St. 
John Ambulance standard and are examined annually. A fully 
equipped first aid post and oxygen resuscitating apparatus is 
maintained at the Fire Station. Fifty-seven cases were dealt 
with in 1969. Of the total Brigade strength, thirty-one members 
belong to the St. John Ambulance Gibraltar. 
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The Brigade has a Welfare and Social Club which affords 
recreational and social amenities on the station. All members 
of the Brigade belong to the British Fire Services Association 
from whom technical information is received regularly. Subs- 
tantial monetary grants have in the past been obtained from the 
Association’s Benevolent Fund which is available to help deser- 
ving cases. , 

The Brigade maintains an Attendance Centre at the Fire 
Station for the reception and corrective treatment of young per- 
sons. During the year two boys were dealt with at the Centre. 


Chapter 18: Press, Broadcasting, Films 


and Information Service 


S 
The following newspapers were published in Gibraltar 
during 1969: — 


Pres: 


Gibraltar Chronicle (daily) . English 
El Calpense (weekly) ..... English & Spanish 
Gibraltar Evening Post (daily) ... English 
Vox (twice weekly) ............... English & Spanish 
Social Action (monthly) ......... English & Spanish 


The duties of Information Officer are discharged by the Ad- 
ministrative Secretary assisted, because of increased activity in 
the Department, by two senior officers in the Secretariat. Apart 
from dealing with visiting journalists the department carried out 
its usual functions such as the issue of press communiques on 
matters of general interest, the distribution of films, articles, 
publications and photographs supplied by the Central Office of 
Information and maintaining liaison with all local information 
services. 


Broadcasting 

In 1958 Radio Gibraltar was inaugurated with two .5 Kilo- 
watt transmitters operating on a frequency of 1,484 Ke/s, 202.2 
metres. A third transmitter operating on 1 kilowatt was instal- 
led in 1961. The Gibraltar Broadcasting Corporation, formed 
late in 1963, is responsible for radio and television broadcasting 
with Thomson Television International as the managing agents. 

G.B.C.-Radio (Radio Gibraltar) broadcasts in English and 
Spanish for 16 hours daily, an average of 5 hours weekly being 
devoted to commercial broadcasting. In addition to live and 
locally recorded programmes use is made of B.B.C. transcrip- 
tions and relays. At the end of 1969, 3,494 radio receiving licen- 
ces were held by radio owners. G.B.C.-T.V. operates for 44 hours 
daily in English. The station operates on frequency allocations 
of E6 182-187, 75-7,000 MK/S link. There were 6,754 licensed 
T.V. sets at the end of 1969. 
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Chapter 14: Local Forces 


The military training of Gibraltarians was first considered 
during 1938 in connection with the planning for the possible 
evacuation of civilians. It was suggested that men of suitable 
age should be retained for local recruitment to the Royal Artil- 
lery. Eventually it was decided to raise by voluntary enlistment 
a self-contained unit to be known as the Gibraltar Defence Force 
and the Ordinance giving legislative effect to this decision was 
enacted in March, 1939. 


An Anti-Aircraft Section was raised soon afterwards and by 
the outbreak of war in September 1939 this part of the Force had 
already been fully trained. Medical, Signal, Coast Defence, Fire 
and Motor Transport Sections were then embodied and intensive 
training immediately commenced. Subsequently a number of 
young men who had been under the age for military service 
when evacuation took place in 1940 were allowed to volunteer 
and return to Gibraltar for enlistment in the Force. During the 
course of the war the Medical and Coast Defence Sections were 
disbanded and the men so released were transferred to the Anti- 
Aircraft Section. 


After the return of the evacuated civil population in 1944 
it was decided to make six months’ service in the Gibraltar Def- 
ence Force compulsory for all fit men between the ages of 18 and 
22 and the Ordinance was amended accordingly. In 1947 fur- 
ther amendments extended the age limit to 41 and made all Bri- 
tish subjects of relevant age, whether Gibraltarians or not, with 
certain exceptions, liable to be called up for six months’ compul- 
sory service in Gibraltar. All who had served in the Force were 
to remain liable to further call-up in an emergency so long as 
they were under the age of 41, while those below the age of 28 
were also liable to two weeks’ refresher courses every alternate 
year. 


In December 1956 the Defence Force Ordinance was repea- 
led and replaced by an Ordinance entitled the Gibraltar Defence 
Force Ordinance which followed the same general principles but 
widened the scope. It made provision, for example, for the est- 
ablishment of a Regular Force, consisting of the permanent cadre 
and such recruits as might be under training at any time, and in 
addition a Reserve of Officers and a Reserve of soldiers. Thirty- 
eight officers were commissioned for the Reserve of Officers 
during 1957. 
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Early in 1958 as part of the reorganization of the Garrison 
the Gibraltar Defence Force assumed an infantry role and on the 
30th August, 1958, was renamed ‘‘The Gibraltar Regiment” but 
a Gunner Troop (Coast Artillery) was still included in the estab- 
lishment of this Regiment which thus retains the link established 
with the Royal Artillery at the Force’s inception in 1939. 


Further changes were made in 1960. Provision was made 
whereby persons who wished to do their military service at the 
age of 17 could volunteer to do so. A Reserve of non-commis- 
sioned officers was established. From December of that year 
the period of compulsory initial training was reduced from six 
months to four and arrangements were made for two intakes to 
be received for training each year. On the 28th April, 1960, the 
Regiment became of age and in the course of anniversary cere- 
monies to mark the occasion the Regiment received a new badge. 


The Regiment has always taken a full share in ceremonial 
occasions including the Ceremony of the Keys, mounting guard 
outside the Governor's residence and special parades. Since its 
inception, the B yesidcr ak officers of the Regiment, including the 
Commanding Officer, have been Gibraltarians holding the Gover- 
nor’s commission. 80 men, including volunteers aged 17, were 
called up for training in 1969. 


THE HEADQUARTERS UNIT, ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, GIBRALTAR, 
H.M.S, CALPE 


H.MS. Calpe, the Gibraltar Headquarters Unit of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, was commissioned in 1965 and in 1969 as in past 
years the reservists continued their important function of man- 
ning the Headquarters when required. The Unit took part in 
two major exercises and several local exercises all of which pro- 
ved the unit's capacity to fulfil its obligations. 


At the end of 1969 the Unit was composed of eight officers 
and forty-five ratings of whom one officer and four ratings were 
women. Eight senior ratings were confirmed Grade One and 
three Acting Grade One. The process of selecting and training 
potential officers and senior ratings continues to be carried out. 
Although officers and senior ratings of the staff of the Flag Offi- 
cer Gibraltar control the training of the Unit, a great deal of 
the actual instruction is now carried out by the unit’s own ins- 
tructors many of whom have received their training in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 


In late 1968 the Gibraltar Regiment Ordinance was amend- 
ed to allow up to ten reservists per year to transfer by request 
to the Royal Naval Reserve. This applies to those who have al- 
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ready completed five years service with the regiment and by the 
end. of 1969 seven had joined the unit under this arrangement. 

In 1969 one of the officers of the unit was appointed Hono- 
rary A.D.C. to His Excellency the Governor. 


Chapter 15: Cultural Activities 


The Calpe Institute has now ceased to exist, having been 
replaced by a new and magnificent building which was opened 
by His Excellency the Governor on the 15th April, 1964. John 

ackintosh Hall, as the new building is called, was built—in the 
words of the Commemorative Plaque—‘For the people of Gib- 
raltar by the Trustees of the Will of John Mackintosh in pur- 
suance of his wishes for the promotion of closer links with Great 
Britain by the furtherance of English Culture and Education.” 


There is no membership of John Mackintosh Hall, and every 
one is most welcome to make use of what it has to offer. 


The new and increased facilities include a Theatre, Gymna- 
sium, Snack Bar and Dark Room and the scope of the Library is 
being steadily increased, whilst the British Council continue to 
provide some periodicals and speech records. 


The lending library of gramophone records contains some 
700 records. These include opera, classical music and musical 
shows. 


The provision of a new Exhibition Room has resulted in a 
greatly increased number of exhibitions. 


Over 400 documentary films are contained in the John Mac- 
kintosh Hall Library and these are used for the illustration of 
talks and lectures to schools and the general public. Films are 
also borrowed frequently by the St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, 
Fire Brigade, Police, Gibraltar Automobile Club, Hospitals and 
the three Services. 


Thanks to the generosity of the Mackintosh Trust, a consi- 
derable sum of money was made available for the purchase of 
colour slides from the National Gallery, and John Mackintosh 
Hall now possesses a very fine collection. 


The Theatre had another full year, with a preduean by 
the Joint Schools of The Thwarting of Baron Belligrew, School 
Plays and Concerts. In addition to these, there were a Spanish 
Zarzuela, five full-length adult Productions and Three Orchestral 
Concerts. : 


An Annual Drama Festival is organised each winter by the 
ot ee Army Educational Corps, and held in the Theatre of Ince’s 
Hall. 


The Gibraltar Horticultural Society once again staged their 
Annual Flower Show in April. 


THE GIBRALTAR MUSEUM 
History 


The Gibraltar Museum is housed within a building known 
as the ‘Ordnance House” or “Bomb House” which gave its name 
to Bomb House Lane. For over two hundred years it was the 
official quarters of the Ordnance Officer in Gibraltar. 


The Museum was opened by the Governor, Sir Alexander J. 
Godley on 23rd July, 1930. It has always been run by the Gov- 
ernment of Gibraltar, but at first with the help of the Gibraltar 
Society, founded the year before. 


From 1951-1954 a party from the Institute of Archaeology, 
London, under Dr. J. d’A. Waechter undertook excavations at 
Gorham’s Cave on the South-East side of Gibraltar. The objects 
found are now in the Museum. 


In 1959 Dr. D. B. Harden, Director of the London Museum, 
spent about a week in Gibraltar and wrote a report on the action 
needed to modernise the Museum. This was begun by Mr. A. D. 
Lacaille, formerly of the Welcome Historical Medical Museum 
who came here for 7 months during1962/3. 


The present Curator/Archivist arrived from the U.K. early 
in 1967, in accordance with Dr. Harden’s recommendations. 


Contents 


The Museum contains the only Natural History collection 
on public view within a radius of a few hundred miles. It covers 
both the Geology and the Biology of the Rock; of particular in- 
terest are: the collection of bones of animals which formerly 
lived in Gibraltar—lion, leopard, lynx, wolf, hyaena, rhinoceros, 
elephant, etc., the series of stuffed local birds and the display on 
the Barbary ‘‘Apes” of Gibraltar. 


There is a fine collection of both Old and New Stone Age 
material found in the Gibraltar Caves, also a cast of the skull 
found in Forbes Quarry in 1848 which was, by 8 years, the first 
remains of an “Apeman” ever to be found ee in the 
yout but unfortunately its importance was not realized at the 

me. 
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Also to be seen are objects from Gorham’s Cave left behind 
by Phoenicians (the Canaanites of the Bible) who occupied the 
coast of Andalucia from about 800 B.C.—these include pottery, 
scarabs (carved beetle), glass and jewelry, perhaps placed as 
offerings. 


The Roman period is illustrated by material from Gibraltar 
itself, the sea around it and from Carteia—a ruined Roman town 
about three miles from Gibraltar. There are also displays illus- 
eee History and Topography of Moorish and Spanish 

ibraltar. 


The greater part of the collection covers Gibraltar since the 
British occupation in 1704. This includes the everyday life and 
history of the people of Gibraltar, portraits of past Governors, 
early paintings and prints of Gibraltar and a model of the Rock 
at 1 in. to 50 ft. completed just over a hundred years ago. 


The Military collection is very large. It comprises items of 
Naval and Army Uniforms and equipment and prints. Of parti- 
cular interest are the collections covering the Great Siege of 
Gibraltar (1779-1783) and Admiral Nelson (1758-1805). 


The Baths 


Under the Museum is a Moorish bath-house built in the 14th 
Century soon after the reconquest of Gibraltar by Abu’! Hassan 
the Marinid dynasty King of Morocco. It is made up of three 
barrel vaulted rooms and one large room with re-used Roman 
and visigothic pillars. Only three rooms are at present open to 
the public; the Entrance Hall was partially excavated during 
1967/1968 but has not yet been restored. 


Early in 1968 the “Cold Room” of the Moorish Bath was 
partially renovated. 


Many displays were re-arranged during the year, replacing 
nearly all the exhibitions earlier than 1967. 


Two new galleries were designed in a modern and original 
style—Rm. 9 “The Archaelogy of Gibraltar” replacing the old 
weapon gallery and Rm. 10 “The Caves” replacing the former 
archaeological and local history gallery. ork began in June 
but the galleries were not finished until 1969. On July 18th 
these two galleries were opened to the haere by His Excellency 
The Governor, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Vary] Begg. 


In September, 1968, the R.A.F. Sub-Aqua Club sent out a 
research team to survey the Europe Reef and the wreck of a Spa- 
nish Floating Battery of 1782. Archaeological discoveries were 
placed in the Museum. 

273 items were individually acquired, and there were nearly 
10,000 visitors to the Museum during 1969. 
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Chapter 16: Tourism 


1. KEY CHANGES 


The number of visitors staying in Gibraltar hotels in 1969, 
48,753, showed a reduction of 13% on the 1968 figure. How- 
ever, more than compensating for this drop was the substantial 
extension in average length of stay from 3.8 to 4.8 days, a 265 
increase. A similar trend was maintained in guest night sales 
which rose by 11.2%. 


125 liners called at Gibraltar, all but 17 on cruise. They 
brought 67,552 excursion visitors who spent periods of between 
4 and 12hours ashore in Gibraltar. 


During the earlier part of the year there was a sharp _in- 
crease in the number of excursion visitors from Spain travelling 
to Gibraltar via the Algeciras Ferry. The ferry was withdrawn 
from service on the 26th June and thereafter excursion arrivals 
were limited to those on cruise or coming from Morocco. 


The programme of tourist development projects using funds 
made available from Colonial Development and Welfare Sche- 
mes was maintained and significant improvements were effected, 
particularly to beach areas. The generous technical assistance 
provided by Royal Pastner and other army units in Gibraltar 
was As very considerable help in making these improvements 
possible. 


Another important innovation was the commencement of a 
study on Gibraltar tourism commissioned by the Ministry of 
Overseas Development. The work was to take a year and some 
5,000 departing visitors were to be interviewed. 


The consultants appointed—P.A. International Management 
Consultants Ltd.—are to report on who visits Gibraltar and for 
how long; how much tourists spend, the likely growth and the 
best ways in which to develop tourism in future. 

2. TOURISM INDICATORS 
1. All Arriving Visitors 


Passengers in Transit _ 


220,171 


2. Visitors by Mode of Arrival 


nha ntaetnd hte tets Gir ued aad eater ae wats 46,204 
Sen (including ferry from Spain) . 173, 967 
220,171 
3. Tourists in Hotels 
Arrivals; 20.00 Ais. oo.Masisiei soi vadecalontgestvescse tees 48,753 
Guest eee Sales . 235,235 
Occupancy ........... ee .. 57.6 
jt Tength of stay (days) ............00.... 48 
£ Million 
4. Estimated Total Expenditure by Tourists (£) : 
(a) Hotels and Transport .................:.:06.. 1.75 
(b) Shop Expenditure ........0.0.00.00..0 ee 1.90 
Total: £3,65 


This includes expenditure by visiting ship’s crews. It is 
estimated that £1.56 of this total represents a contribution to 
Gross Domestic Product. In effect 40% of total foreign expen- 
diture derives from tourism. 


5. Gibraltar Tourist Office Expenditure ......... £91,307 
Amount spent on promotion £52,823 
As percentage of total .................0.0.0000085 57.5% 


62. GTO! Revenue eeceses eee snc asters 8k £14,408 
(From sale of tickets at sites & 
advertising and rents collected.) 
Percentage as contribution to 


Deparmental expenditure .................0...... 15.7 
7. Newspapermen and Travel Writers 

Offered facility visits .........0... eee 67 
8. Travel civ voce Gibraltar 

as quests Of (G-T:O.8 655 ns ves colin eee 43 
9. Items of Literature Distributed .................. 450,000 


3. DEVELOPMENT 


The number of hotel beds continued to increase and by mid- 
season 1969, 1,179 beds of a tourist standard were available to 
visitors, a very sharp increase over the past year—45%. In- 
creases to accommodation were concentrated upon resort hotels 
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—the Caleta Palace, the Mediterranean Hotel and the new ‘Both 
Worlds’ self catering flatlets project which was part-completed. 
Operation of this latter facility was undertaken by Gardner-Mer- 
chant, a Trust House Subsidiary and this ensured high standards 
of management and control in operation. 


Funds under the Government Hotel Development Aid Pro- 
ramme were made available for further increases to the Caleta 
alace Hotel extension designed to increase the total capacity by 

112 beds and the Rock Hotel by 86 beds together with a full con- 
ference suite for up to 200 persons. 


As at the end of 1969 the total number of beds available in 
hotels used by tour operators and smaller private establishments 
was 1,446. It was expected that, with the extension work alrea- 
dy referred to, this would increase to 1,850 by the end of 1970. 


Other improvements to plant were the opening of the Ter- 
race Restaurant at ‘Both Worlds’ and the restaurant Du Farol at 
Europa Point, commanding extensive views over the Straits of 
Gibraltar. In town several new establishments were able to cater 
for the needs of visitors, notably the Piazza Grill and adjoining 
open air continental style cafe in the main square of Gibraltar, 
and an improved Chinese restaurant—the Lotus House in Main 
Street. 


Amenities 


A substantial effort was made to match the increase in capa- 
city with an improvement in amenities. Major works under- 
taken in the construction of promenades and extensions to bea- 
ches, were the completion of Beaver Promenade, a_ terraced 
beach area at the North end of Catalan Bay, and initial construc- 
tion work on Keys Promenade, a sea-side promenade with seats 
and tables linking Camp Bay and Little Bay. The programme of 
works initiated in 1968 at Little Bay was continued and part of 
this area was completed in time for the 1970 season. 


The need of the motorist was recognised in the extension 
of car parking facilities at Camp Bay and the opening up of an 
area of the Bastions parallel with Line Wall Road. 

The last item in the range of improvements was the comple- 
tion of the paved garden in front of Devil’s Tongue Battery at 
Waterport. 

Cruise Ships 


During 1969 125 liners called at Gibraltar. All but 17 of 
these were cruise ships. 119 vessels moored alongside the 
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Western Arm North Mole easing the problems of embarkation 
and disembarkation. There was a further reduction in the num- 
ber of passengers coming ashore on excursion. The total was 
down by 7.4% on 1968 to 67,552. , 


Yachts 


996 yachts visited Gibraltar during the year, a number lit- 
tle changed from 1968. However, a much larger number of these 
yachts were being crewed by owners. This welcome increase to 
some extent reflects the additional use made of Gibraltar waters 
for pleasure sailing as opposed to passing through in transit. 


4. MARKETING PROGRAMME 
United Kingdom 


A very successful pone advertising campaign was 
featuned in the United Kingdom press in the early part of 1969. 
The success of past years’ promotions made it possible to intro- 
duce a softer selling technique with the slogan ‘Come on over to 
friendly Gib’. The use of Gibraltar as a safe place in which to 
holiday, the very obvious links between the United Kingdom and 
Gibraltar emphasised in similar culture, common language, and 
currency, were all developed in a series of advertisements run- 
ning through leading Sunday and National Daily newspapers. 
The response, over 18,000 enquiries, represented a substantial 
increase on the past year’s total and len! suppor to the view 
that the role of a National Tourist Office in helping to provide 
impartial information to the holidaymaker is vital to the deci- 
sion-making process in the choice of holiday resort. The weight 
of promotional effort was concentrated upon the Summer cam- 
paign and there was no secondary campaign in the Autumn of 
1969 designed to stimulate Winter traffic. 


Travel Agents evenings were held throughout the United 
Kingdom, particularly in the early part of the year. These were 
o considerable assistance in helping in the job of trade educa- 

on. 


The Gibraltar Tourist Office co-operated with BEA in invi-. 

ting four ae of press correspondents, totalling some 30 peo- 

le, to visit Gibraltar for a three to four day stay. Considerable 
avourable editorial copy derived from these visits. 


It is estimated that the total number of inclusive tour holi- 
days to Gibraltar sold during the year was some 8,500, a 12% 
increase over the 1968 figure, which goes far towards establish- 
ing the very real importance of this category of visitors. Num-_ 
bering only 17% of total arrivals in hotels, inclusive tour holi- 
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daymakers represented 44% of total guest night sales recorded 
by Gibraltar hotels. 


The price at which the lowest two-week holiday was offered 
remained unchanged from 1968 at £72. This refers to a two- 
week stay inclusive of return air fare, transfers between airport 
and hotel and full pension accommodation. For Winter holi- 
days 1969-70, again using scheduled air services, a one-week 
holiday was offered at as low a price as £39, a £3 reduction on 
the 1968 level. This, coupled with the new £31. 10s. 0d. one- 
week return air fare during the Winter months, available in the 
months of October and April, ensured that a second holiday 
could be taken at reasonable prices and at short notice. Par- 
ticularly during the early part of the Winter, these tactics pro- 
ved successful. 


Parallel to the growth of the resort is the problem of peak- 
ing. In common with most other holiday centres there is a 
major job to do in attracting holidaymakers outside the key Sum- 
mer period. Efforts to attract small convention and incentive 
holiday business were made, the latter with some worthwhile 
measure of success. 


Air communications with the United Kingdom were opera- 
ted by BEA and BUA. _BEA introduced the Trident 2 aircraft 
on day flights with a twice a week frequency. The night servi- 
ces. and other day services were operated by Vanguards, while 
BUA utilised the BAC 1-11. 


Morocco 


Relations with the Advertising Agency were strengthened 
and increasing emphasis was put on promotional visits to Moroc- 
co, not only the area of Tangier but also the newly developing 
resorts at Restinga and M’diq and areas further afield such as 
Rabat and Casablanca. 


A series of editorial t; advertisements was run in the lea- 
ding Moroccan papers emphasising the attractions of our resort’ 
as a shopping centre, as a place in which to relax, and as a cen- 
tre for a ‘Mini England’ weekend. A separate range of point- 
of-sale material and brochures and literature specially designed 
for this French-speaking market were also produced. : 


5.- GIBRALTAR TOURIST OFFICE ORGANISATION 

The establishment of the Department was increased to 14 
clerical grade officers and three weekly-paid staff... This was 
supplemented during the Summer months by part-time workers. 
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The volume of general correspondence handled increased 
by some 15% and a much more substantial effort was mate to 
carry out promotional work within Gibraltar making regular 
contact with travel agencies, hotels, restaurants and other estab: 
lishments connected with the tourist industry. : 


Promotional work at the London Office was fully maintain- 
ed. The existence of this office proved particularly worthwhile 
in June, 1969, when some 1,500 offers of work were made by di- 
rect caller, telephone and letter from Britons anxious to come 
and work in Gibraltar to take the place of the Spanish Labour 
force which had been withdrawn. 


Regular contact was maintained with IUOTO, the British 
Travel Association and the Association of British Travel Agents. 
The Director of Tourism attended conferences in Amsterdam and 
Dublin. These were the Trans Atlantic Travel Congress of the 
E.T.C. concerned with measures to stimulate traffic across the 
Atlantic to European countries and the XXIst General Assembly 
of IUOTO, dealing with the proposal to convert that body into an 
Inter-Governmental Organisation. 


Sites and Services 


The Gibraltar Tourist Office continued to manage a number 
of sites of historic and tourist interest—St. Michael’s Cave, the 
Upper Galleries and the Moorish Castle. A programme of mi- 
nor improvements to amenities was put in hand. Better control 
systems were installed, as well as improved lighting and sign- 
posting. 


Revenue from Tourist Office sites was £8,500, while a further 
£2,500 income was collected from the management of the Cara- 
van Site. These sums represent a positive contribution towards 
the expenditure of the Department. 


Illustrated guides for sale to the public were produced. The 
first two in the series, selling at 1/- each, were ‘The Barbary 
Apes’ and ‘St. Michael’s Cave’. Reproduced in full colour, these 
include a tear-off free picture postcard. 


Another innovation was the production of a Miniplan of Gib- 
raltar, a full-colour map giving details not only of general con- 
figuration and streets but also tourist attractions and facilities 
and - potted history of the resort. This item proved very suc- 
cessful. 
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Festivals 


- The Gibraltar Tourist Office co-operated with a number of 
other bodies in producing entertainment of a kind designed to 
act as a stimulus to visitors. Amongst such events held in St. 
Michael’s Cave were a concert given by the well-known entertai- 
ner Miss Sandie Shaw, a Fashion Festival, a concert by the al 
Irish Rangers, a band show by the Royal Anglian Regiment, the 
Miss Gibraltar contest and, immediately before Christmas, a 
Tattoo by the Black Watch. It is estimated that these activities 
attracted 7,000/8,000 people to the natural amphitheatre formed 
by St. Michael’s Cave. 


In addition the Department organised the Gibraltar Fair, 
lent support to the Gibraltar Drama Festival and helped with a 
number of exhibitions including an Open Painting Exhibition 
and the Fifth Gibraltar Song Festival. 


Total expenditure on all these activities was £10,171 while 
proceeds from the sale of tickets and concessions reached £3,096. 
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PART IIL 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Gibraltar is situated in latitude 36° 77 N and _ longitude 
5° 21’ W and stands out, steeply and suddenly, from the adjoin- 
ing low-lying Spanish territory to which it is connected by a san- 
dy isthmus about 1 mile long and 4 mile wide. Five miles across 
the Bay to the west lies the Spanish port of Algeciras and 20 
miles across the Straits, to the south, is Africa. The Mediterra- 
nean lies on the East. The distance to Britain is approximately 
1,400 miles by sea. : 


The Rock runs from north to south for a length of nearly 3 
miles. It is ? miles wide and has ai total area of oP square miles: 
Its highest point is 1,396 feet. The top of the Rock is a sharp, 
knife-ridge extending for about a mile and a half from the north 
escarpment, which is completely inaccessible, and then sloping 
gradually to the south for about a mile, to terminate at the sou- 
thern extremity, Europa Point, in perpendicular cliffs about a 
hundred feet high. The whole upper length of the eastern face 
is inaccessible and the steep upper half of the western slopes is 
uninhabited. 


Geologically Gibraltar may be divided into two main parts. 
The first is the plain to the north which consists of sand to 
a depth of some 30 feet, followed by some 4 feet of clay, a bed 
of coarse sand 24 feet thick, and lime-stone. The second is the 
mass of the Rock itself, extending southwards from the north 
cliff to Europa Point and consisting of compact grey limestone, 
probably of Jurassic age, overlaid in parts with dark shales, lime} 
stone breccia or sands. 


There are no Petanent natural water supplies in Gibraltar, 
the main sources being the water catchments on the rock face. 
which collect rainwater and supply the reservoirs hollowed out 
inside the Rock, and the wells on the sandy plain to the north. 


The climate of Gibraltar is temperate. During the winter 
months the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west 
and occasionally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. 
The mean minimum and maximum temperatures during this pe- 
riod are 54°F and 65°F respectively. 


' The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A 
warm breeze laden with moisture, known as the ‘“Levanter”, 
strikes the eastern face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above 
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it and causes a cloud pall to hang over the city and bay. During 
this period the climate is humid and relaxing. The minimum 
and maximum temperatures in the summer are 55°F and 85°F 
respectively. 


RAINFALL 1950-1969 


on MILLIMETRES {500 

100 1000 

309 500 
3 8 2 22228 


Vegetation in Gibraltar is rich and varied on the western 
upper slopes and in the Alameda Gardens, 517 species of plants, 
exclusive of ferns and grasses, have been listed as growing on 
the Kock, one of them, the Gibraltar Candytuft or Iberis Gibral- 
tarica, being found nowhere else in Europe. These include 
Scotch pine, sprucefir, Californian cypress, and wild olives, with 
a sprinkling of pepper, fig, orange, lemon, almond and _ palm- 
trees. A number of specimens of cactus ane to be found, toge- 
ther with many flowering tree shrubs, such as Mimosa pudia, 
Magnolias, Wild Mallows and Acacia. Vegetation is at its best 
between the months of October and May the hot sun and scanty 
rainfall tending to give the Rock a somewhat barren appearance 
during the summer months. Experiments aimed at cultivating 
the wild olive trees which cover the upper western slopes are 
now in progress. 


Broadly speaking, the effect of the physical structure has 
been to concentrate the population on the western side of the 
Rock resulting in the densely populated town area, as shown on 
the map, and in the slightly more spacious residential district 
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further towards the south. . Buildin pevelooments: however, 
are gradually linking both parts together and the need tg use all 
available sites for housing has created a new residential area on 
the plain to the north. On the east side of the Rock is Catalan 
Bay a small village with some 350 inhabitants. 


The natural features of Gibraltar preclude all possibility of 
agricultural and major industrial production. Gibraltar is how- 
ever admirably suited and situated for the development of a 
flourishing tourist trade and every effort is made in this connec- 
tion to ensure speed and comfort in communications. 

* WEATHER SUMMARY 
1969 


January: A poor month with heavy rain, a deficit of sunshine, 
and some very windy occasions. Even so, six days enjoyed 
prolonged sunshine. 

February: Another poor month—Very wet, probably an all-time 
record with many sunless days and persistent strong winds. 
Thunderstorms occurred on three days. 

March: With rain falling on about half the days in the month, 
March 1969 was wet and ratfier cold. Thunderstorms oc- 
curred on three days. 

April: The first week was wet and windy with little sunshine, and 
a good deal of thundery rain. This was followed by spells 
of prolonged ees but the last week became dull but 
dry. Fog occurred on the 24th. 

May: Rather cloudier than usual wifh not quite average sun- 
shine and slightly lower temperature. Thunderstorms oc- 
curred on three days. 

June: An average month with plenty of sunshine, but a couple 
of short dull spells. Fog occurred on three days. 

July: Persistent levanter led to a lot of adverse comment though 
the month was Sunny and Dry. Fog occurred on five days. 

August: Rather more levanter than usual, otherwise dry and 
sunny. Fog occurred on the lst and 17th. 

September: The first 10 days were fine and sunny, but a burst 
of very cold air then arrived and the rest of the month be- 
came colder, wetter, and cloudier than average. Thunder- 
storms occurred on the 12th and 13th, but there was no fog. 

October: A cool wettish month with much levanter. Thunder- 
storms occurred on four days, and fog on one. 

November: A wet rather sunless month. Thunderstorms occur- 
red on four days. There was no fog. 


December: An unusual Westerly month, a lot of sunshine and 
not much rain. Colder than average, and especially so at 
the beginning of the month. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL NOTES 


Rainfall: An extremely wet year. The total of 1,536 mm 
(60.47 in) compares with an average of 818 mm (32.21 in). 
Apart from December every month was wetter than average 
especially January, February and November. These three 
months alone provided more than an average year’s rain- 

. fall. 

Sunshine: Consequent upon the heavy rainfall, one might ex- 
pect sunshine to be in short supply, but in fact the annual 
daily mean was 7.03 hrs. not so very much short of the ave- 
rage of 7.07 hrs. The wet months mentioged above were 
however pretty sunless, but the Summer was well up to 
standard. : 

Temperature: A little colder than average. The summer how- 
ever was doing very well until September, when unusually 
cold air neached us from the North. The September aver- 
age of 69.3°F was 4°F colder than average. 

Humidity: The figures speak for themselves and reveal nothing 
unusual. 

Wind: The normal pattern is for a slight preponderance of East- 
erlies in the summer, and a preponderance of Westerlies in 
the winter. 1969 produced a July which was practically en- 
tirely Easterly, and balanced it with a December that was 
almost completely Westerly. 


Chapter 2: History 


Prior to 711 A.D., Gibraltar appears to have been devoid of 
any permanent settlement. It is clear, however, from Prehis- 
toric, Punic, and classical remains discovered in caves, that the 
peninsula was from time to time frequented by Prehistoric man 
or used as a base by Mediterranean merchantmen. The cultural 
centre of the Bay was located at Carteya, an important Punic 
and Roman port near the banks of the river Guadarranque, be- 
tween the modern towns of La Linea and Algeciras. 


According to the Arab historians, Tariq ibn Zeyad, a Berber 
leader and subordinate of the Arab commander Musa ibn Nusair, 
landed at, or near, Gibraltar on the 27th April 711 A.D. The 
Moslems had attempted earlier raids on the adjoining Spanish 
coast, but Tariq’s attack, aided by the Byzantine Governor of 
Ceuta, is generally regarded as the first major attempt by the 
Arabs to land on the Iberian peninsula. The name “Gibraltar” 
is a corruption of the Arabic words “Jebel Tariq” (Tariq’s 
mountain). A later name Jebel al Fath (The Mountain of Com- 
quest) found in some Arabic sources, never superseded it. It 
is extremely doubtful whether Gibraltar was anything more than 
a defence post until 1160 A.D. when the Almohad monarch ‘Abd 
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el Mumin’ founded a city in the peninsula. This city contained 
mosques and palaces and elaborate water channels were con- 
structed in the Upper Rock to link up natural water supplies 
with the habitations and gardens beneath. There was also a 
communal cistern in the City, a windmill on the summit and 
well-designed defences. A contemporary writer compared 
Gibraltar of that time to a ‘‘club” wielded by successive Mos- 
lem monarchs against the Christians who were slowly pushing 
south towards the Straits. 


Between 1309 and 1333, Gibraltar was held by the Spaniards, 
but in 1333 it was recaptured by the Marinid (Moroccan) Mon- 
arch Abu I’Hassan and it is almost entirely from this period that 
the extant Moorish remains in Gibraltar belong: —the “Moorish 
Castle”, the ‘Moorish Bath”, defence works, water cisterns and 
look-out posts. Gibraltar was heavily refortified as a “Citadel 
of Islam’’, but in vies of vast expenditure it was insufficient to 
prevent the City’s final fall, in part brought about by constant 
dissension between the rulers of Morocco and Granada. 


The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place. on 
the 29th August . 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently 
became Patron Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock 
till .1704. Three years previously England and Holland had 
joined with Austria and the Holy Roman Empire in an alliance 
for a war against France and Spain, the war of the Spanish 
Succession. 


The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke. arrived 
at the Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an 
Anglo-Dutch fleet. A landing force of about 1800 British and 
Dutch marines was set ashore near the North Front. The marines 
made towards the town, the defenders found opposition was hope- 
less and on 24th July surrender was made. However, the Span- 
iards did not give up hope of recapturing the Rock, and_ the 
British forces were subjected to occasional sieges. The Great 
Siege, as it is called, may be said to date from 13th September 
1779, when the first gun was fired in the long struggle against 
the large Franco-Spanish army under the Duc de Crillon. 


The British Governor was General Augustus Eliott and under 
his tireless and able yecer ae the garrison, though out-num- 
bered by four to one, held out for three years, seven months and 
twelve days. Since 12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates 
were opened after the Great Siege, there has been no attempt 
to capture the Rock from the British. With the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars, Gibraltar was able to make steady progress 
without threat of siege or large scale raids. 
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Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the 
strategic value of Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45, 
when Gibraltar was a key point in the anti-submarine campaign 
in both wars. Patrols went out to keep the Strait clear, and the 
bay was very important as an assembly point of convoys. The 
Dockyard worked at full pressure for the repairing of British 
and Allied warships. 


The outstanding event of the second World War was the 
evacuation of almost the entire civil population in July/Novem- 
ber, 1940; some 16,700 people were sent to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. A repatriation scheme was begun in 1944 
and completed in 1951. 


An important constitutional advance was made with the 
inauguration of the Legislative Council by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh in November, 1950. . 


The post-war years have been marked by considerable ex- 

ansion and progress in the social and in the economic spheres. 
in the social sphere the Government has taken an ever-increas- 
ing interest in the development of the Medical, Educational, 
Housing and Social Security Services. The Medical Services are 
now available for all on a scale of charges which takes into 
account the income of the patient while financial assistance is 
given to those requ specialist treatment in Britain and else- 
where. Free education is provided up to the age of 15 and 
Scholarship schemes, both private and Government, were insti- 
tuted shortly after the return of the civilian population at the 
end of the war. The Education Ordinance enacted in 1950 
marked the firm establishment of the educational system evolved 
since 1945. Continued increase in the population also since the 
end of the war rendered necessary the intitiation of large scale 
building projects on the part of the Government and although 
the problem is yet far from a satisfactory solution, much pro- 
gress has been made and the epee araice of the Rock has under- 
gone a startling change with the emergence of large blocks of 
flats on every convenient site. Social Security Schemes, details 
of which are given under Chapter 7, were introduced by the 
enactment in 1952 of the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordin- 
ance and in 1956 of the Social Insurance and the Non-Contri- 
butory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinances. 


Since the war, too, Gibraltar has gained in importance from 
the R.A.F. aerodrome which is extensively used by civilian ope- 
rators and which combines with the existing and expanding land 
and sea travel facilities to make Gibraltar a centre of communi- 
cations for the Mediterranean and between Europe and Africa. 
Land communications have been hampered, since 1964, by the 
Spanish restrictions imposed at the frontier. 
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The last few years have seen a number of changes and de- 
velopments in the economic sphere. Chief among these are the 
transformation of Gibraltar into an up-to-date and attractive 
tourist resort and shopping centre and the development of the 
Port to provide modern facilities and thus attract even greater 
numbers of ships than in the past. 


Early in September, 1963, the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Decolonisation considered a propos: sponsored by a 
number of members, that the future of Gibraltar should be dis- 
cussed between Britain and Spain. On the 17th September, the 
Committee having agreed that representatives from Gibraltar 
should appear before it as petitioners, the Chief Member of the 
Legislative Council and the Member for Education flew to New 
York'to explain the wishes of the people of Gibraltar. 


The delegation made it clear to the Committee that Gibraltar 
had already achieved a very large measure of internal self-gov- 
ernment, that further constitutional changes were under dis- 
cussion, and that the ultimate aspiration of the people was to 
achieve full internal self-government by means of a free asso- 
ciation with Britain. The suggestion that the sovereignty of 
Gibraltar should be discussed with Spain was vigorously resisted. 


On their return from New York the delegates were welcom- 
ed by a massive demonstration of support in which virtually the 
whole population took part. 


The debate was resumed in September, 1964. The repre- 
sentatives from Gibraltar once again made it clear to the Com- 
mittee that the people of Gibraltar had achieved a very large 
measure of internal self-government and that they wished to 
continue in close association with Britain. They again strongly 
resisted the Spanish claim to Gibraltar. 


On the 16th October, 1964, the Committee adopted a con- 
sensus — which did not, however, meet with the full agreement 
of either the British or the Australian delegates — to the effect 
that Britain and Spain should hold conversations in order to 
find a negotiated solution to the problems raised by Spain con- 
cerning Gibraltar. On the 17th October, the Spanish Govern- 
ment began a series of restrictive measures at the Gibraltar 
frontier, which were later gradually intensified, and which com- 
pelled Britain to state that the conversations recommended by 
the Committee of 24 could not be held so long as the Spanish 
attempt to influence the situation, through the application of the 
restrictions, continued. Spanish measures against Gibraltar were 
subsequently intensified. 
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In July 1965 the elected members in the Legislature agreed 
that, in the situation created by the Spanish restrictions, a poli- 
tical truce would be in the best interest of Gibraltar and a coali- 
tion was formed. 


Another result of the Spanish campaign, in the context of 
local politics, was the emergence of a movement for the integra- 
tion of Gibraltar with Britain. The question of Gibraltar’s fu- 
ture constitutional relationship with the mother country aroused 
great public interest and a number of alternative forms were 
suggested and debated in the Press and elsewhere. 


In November, the United Nations Fourth Committee, in the 
course of their consideration of the report of the Committee of 
24, began a debate on Gibraltar. The Chief Minister and his 
Deputy went to New York once again to be present during the 
discussions and to act as advisers on the situation in Gibraltar to 
the United Kingdom Mission to the United Nations. In De- 
cember the General Assembly passed a resolution submitted to 
it by the Fourth Committee once again calling on Britain and 
Spain to hold talks on Gibraltar. 


An economic survey carried out by the Senior Economic 
Adviser to the Colonial Office was followed, in April 1965, by the 
appointment of a Study Group of British architects, town-plan- 
ners and economists to carry out a detailed survey of all aspects 
of the economy with a view to the preparation of a master plan 
for the comprehensive development of Gibraltar. As a result 
of discussions in London the sum of £1,000,000 was made avail- 
able over a three-year aig under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts together with £200,000 in Exchequer loans if 
required. A further special grant of £100,000 was made in 
recognition of the additional expenditure incurred as a result 
a et measures. Local taxation measures were also intro- 

luced. 


In January, 1966, member countries of N.A.T.O. were in- 
formed that any of their aircraft which were assigned to NATO 
duties would not be allowed to fly over Spanish territory if 
bound for Gibraltar. This ban was later extended, in August, 
to apply to all British military aircraft, and was followed, in 
September and October, by a number of complaints by the 
Spanish Government about alleged violations of Spanish air 
space north of the frontier fence. 


In September tourist excursions from Spain to Gibraltar 
were unofficially discouraged and the frontier gates were finally 
closed to all vehicular traffic in October. The ban on exports 
from Spain to Gibraltar was then also made complete by includ- 
ing fish, fruit and vegetables. 
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In August, some 2,000 Spanish females formerly entering 
Gibraltar daily to work were prohibited from doing so by their 
own Government. 


The British Government, as in 1965, made a special grant 
of £100,000 in recognition of the additional expenditure incurred 
by the Gibraltar Government as a result of Spanish measures. 


Detailed consideration was given to the Report of the Study 
Group which had been appointed in July, 1965, and from the 
Report the Government prepared its basic development plan for 
the next four-year period. 


In October Mr. Fred Lee, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, visited Gibraltar for consultations on political and 
financial matters. During this visit he announced the British 
Government's acceptance of the general objectives of the Gib- 
raltar Government’s development plan and the grant of a first 
instalment of £600,000 to enable an immediate start to be made. 


The first major development in the political field during 
1966 was the British Government’s decision to hold talks with 
Spain about Gibraltar. This decision was taken after the 1964 
consensus of the Committee of 24 to this effect had been endor- 
aoe, a resoluton passed by the General Assembly in December, 


The talks began in London on the 18th May, and after the 
first round, British Government officials taking part in the talks 
visited Gibraltar for further discussions. Further sessions of the 
talks were held in July, September and October. Throughout 
the talks the British Government made it clear that it had no 
doubt about its sovereignty over Gibraltar and that it would pro- 
tect the interests of the inhabitants. At the talks held in Octo- 
ber the British Government proposed that the legal issues in the 
dispute should be referred to the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague. This proposal was later rejected by Spain. 


In December, the question of Gibraltar, which had once 
again been under consideration by the Committee of 24, came 
before the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly. The 
Chief Minister and his Deputy appeared again as petitioners on 
behalf of Gibraltar. Eventually a Resolution was adopted which 
made specific reference to the need to take into account the 
interests of the people of Gibraltar. The resolution, which both 
Britain and Spain supported, called on Britain to expedite, in 
consultation with Spain, the decolonisation of Gibraltar and to 
report to the Committee of 24 not later than the next session’ 
of the Assembly. : 
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The most important event to take place in Gibraltar in 1967 
was the referendum held on the 10th September. 


Following the U.N. resolution passed in December, 1966, it 
was decided that the views of the people of Gibraltar on their 
interests could be best determined by referendum and this was 
announced in the House of Commons on the 14th June. 


The people of Gibraltar were invited to say which of the fol- 
lowing alternative courses would best serve their interests: 
A. To pass under Spanish sovereignty in accordance with 
the terms proposed by the Spanish Government to Her 
Majesty’s Government on 18th May, 1966, or 


B. Voluntarily to retain their link with Britan, with demo- 
cratic local institutions and with Britain retaining its 
present responsibilities. 


Sir Robert Fowler, K.C.M.G., was appointed Referendum 
Administrator and the Commonwealth Secretary-General, at the 
invitation of the British Government, appointed a team of Ob- 
servers from four Commonwealth countries. Two members of 
the team paid a preliminary visit to Gibraltar in August to 
observe the earlier stages of the arrangements and the whole 
team were in Gibraltar from the 4th to the 13th September. 


The Referendum was enthusiastically welcomed by the peo- 
ple of Gibraltar as an opportunity to express their own views as 
to their future. Those qualified to vote in the Referendum were 
all persons over 21 who were registered as Gibraltarians and 
were ordinarily resident in Gibraltar, the total number of voters 
so qualified being 12,762. 12,182 valid votes were cast, of which 
12,138 were in favour of retaining the link with Britain while 44 
voted for Spanish sovereignty. 

The Commonwealth Observers team reported: 

“It is our unanimous view that the actual conduct of the 

Referendum fully conformed with the requirements for the 

at expression of choice through the medium of the secret 

allot.” 


The Director-General of the United Nations Association in 
London, who was also present in Gibraltar for the Referendum, 
informed the Secretary-General of the United Nations that the 
result genuinely reflected the wishes of the electorate and should 
be respected by the United Natiens. 


In pursuance also of the General Assembly Resolution, 
talks between British and Spanish officials were due to take 
place in April. They were however postponed by Her Majesty's 
Government when the Spanish Government announced its inten- 
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tion of declaring a prompted air zone which was clearly design- 
ed to interefere with access to Gibraltar by air. The prohibited 
air zone came into operation on the 15th May. The whole ques- 
tion was referred by the British Government to the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation which still had the matter under 
consideration at the end of the year. Signs of further harass- 
ment by the Spanish authorities were seen towards the end of 
the year when Spanish warships began anchoring in British 
waters around the Rock. 


In October the British Government informed the Spanish 
Government that they were prepared to hold further talks on 
Anglo-Spanish relations, including the question of Gibraltar, in 
November. The Spanish Government repued that they would 
be prepared to resume talks in 1968 once the question of Gibral- 
tar had been dealt with by the United Nations which were due 
to do so in December. When the discussion on Gibraltar was 
resumed by the United Nations the Chief Minister and his De- 
puty once again appeared before the Fourth Committee as peti- 
tioners. After a long debate the Fourth Committee adopted a 
resolution based on the provisions of a resolution passed by the 
Committee of 24 in September declaring that the Referendum 
was in contravention of a former resolution and inviting Spain 
and the United Kingdom to resume their negotiations on Gib- 
raltar. The British Government made it clear that decolonisa- 
tion could not mean the handing over of the people of Gibraltar 
to Spain against their wishes and that they considered the reso- 
lution to be inconsistent with the provisions of the Charter. 


In April, 1967, the Legislature auptoved the Development 
Programme for the period 1967-70, involving expenditure of over 
£3,800,000. Later in 1967 an Exchequer Loan of £200,000 was 
approved for ee development. The use of money under 
the C.D. and W. Acts for assistance to the private sector in res- 
pet of hotel and other tourist development was agreed in prin- 
ciple. 


In February, 1968, the Ministry of Overseas Development 
announced a grant of £1,036,000 to help finance the building of 
560 flats over a four-year period. In ember, the Ministry 
stated that a sum of £600,000 would be provided for a further 
hotel development over a similar period. On the 6th May the 
Spanish Government closed the frontier with Gibraltar to all 
persons except Spanish nationals entering Gibraltar daily to work 
and civilian residents of Gibraltar who wished to apply for spe- 
cial passes to cross the frontier. As a result, the only remaining 
unrestricted communication with Spain was the ferry across the 
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Also in May the Chief Minister and the Deputy Chief Minis- 
ter left for London for preliminary talks on the proposed new 
Constitution and to discuss the latest restrictions at the frontier. 
These talks were continued during a visit to Gibraltar later in 
the month by Mr. George Thomson, Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Affairs. The formal constitutional talks opened_on 
the 16th July and ended on the 24th. They were held in Gib- 
raltar under the Chairmanship of the Minister of State at the 
Commonwealth Office, Lord Shepherd, and were attended by all 
the elected members of the Legislative Council and City Council 
and by representatives of the Integration with Britain Party. 
Details of the Constitution are given in Part III; Chapter 3, 
Administration. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


Constitution 


The Legislative Council, Gibraltar’s first legislature, was in- 
augurated by His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh on the 
23rd November, 1950. A revised Constitution came into force 
in August, 1964, the purpose of which was to enable the people 
of Gibraltar to enjoy a fuller control of internal affairs. In 
June, 1967, when announcing the decision to hold a Referendum 
in Gibraltar, the British Government stated that, if the majority 
of the people of Gibraltar voted in favour of retaining their link 
with Britain, appropriate constitutional changes which might be 
desired would be discussed with the representatives of the peo- 
ple of Gibraltar. Informal talks were accordingly held in Feb- 
ruary and May, 1968, and formal talks in July. The new Con- 
stitution was introduced in August, 1969, as an Annex to the 
Gibraltar Constitution Order 1969. Its main features are des- 
cribed below. 


The Link with Britain 


The Preamble to the Gibraltar Constitution Order includes 
recitals to the effect that Gibraltar is part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions and that Her Majesty’s Government have given assur- 
ances to the people of Gibraltar that this will remain so unless 
and until an Act of Parliament otherwise provides, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government will never enter into arrangements under 
which the people of Gibraltar would pass under the sovereignty 
a enue) State against their freely and democratically express- 
ed wishes. 
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Fundamental Rights and Freedoms 


___ The Constitution contains a code of human rights and pro- 
vides for its enforcement by the Supreme Court of Gibraltar. 


The Gibraltar House of Assembly 


The Legislative Council and the City Council, which former- 
ly dealt with municipal affairs, were replaced under the new - 
Constitution by a single new body known as the Gibraltar House 
of Assembly. The Legislative Council consisted of the Speaker, 
11 elected members and two ex-officio members, the Attorney- 
General and the Financial Secretary; the City Council consisted 
of seven elected members and four appointed by the Governor. 
The House of Assembly consists of the Speaker, fifteen elected 
members and two ex-officio members, the Attorney-General and 
the Financial and Development Secretary. 


The first elections held under the new Constitution, in July, 
1969, were contested by three parties, the Gibraltar Labour 
Party and Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights, the 
Integration with Britain Party, and the Isola Group, as well as 
by two independent candidates. 7 members of the GLP and 
AACR, 5 members of the IWBP and 3 members of the Isola 
Group were elected. The IWBP and the Isola Group formed an 
alliance and became the Government side in the House of 
Assembly. The Leader of the IWBP was appointed Chief 
Minister and six other Ministers were appointed. The GLP and 
AACR formed the Opposition. 10,318 votes were polled out of 
a total electorate of 14,445, the proportion of registered electors 
who voted being 71.4%. 


The Speaker of the House of Assembly is appointed by the 
Governor after consultation with the Chief Minister and the 
Leader of the Opposition. 


The formal assent of the Crown or the Governor on behalf 
of the Crown is required to all legislation, which also remains 
subject to disallowance by the Crown. Bills of certain classes 
may not be assented to without the prior concurrence of the 
Crown, conveyed through the Secretary of State. The Gov- 
ernor has special legislative powers in respect of matters other 
than defined domestic matters (infra). He also has legislative 
powers in respect of defined domestic matters in the interests 
of maintaining the financial and economic stability of Gibraltar. 


The normal life of the House of Assembly is four years. 
Elections for the House of Assembly and the franchise 
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are regulated by local legislation, the relevant statute being the 
Elections Ordinance. Subject to certain exceptions and to com- 
pliance with provisions relating to registration, the franchise is 
exercisable by all adult British subjects and citizens of the Re- 
public of Ireland who have been ordinarily resident in Gibraltar 
for a continuous period of six months ending on the qualifying 
date for registration as an elector. An Ordinance passed in 
October, 1969, lowered the voting age from 21 to 18. 


The Elections Ordinance contains provision for the conduct 
of elections, the presentation of election petitions, the limita- 
tion of candidates’ expenses, election offences and other connect- 
ed matters. It had been agreed at the constitutional talks that 
the precise electoral system should be decided after obtaining 
expert advice on the most appropriate system for Gibraltar. 
Advice was obtained and, after the matter had been discussed 
by all the elected members in the Legislative and City Councils 
and representatives of the IWBP, it was decided that the system 
of proportional representation formerly used for Legislative 
Council elections should be abandoned. Under the new system 
adopted for House of Assembly elections each elector may vote 
for a maximum of eight candidates. 


The Constitution Order provides that with effect from the 
“appointed day” (11 August 1969) Gibraltar should be known 
as the City of Gibraltar: and section 78 of the Constitution pro- 
vides for a Mayor to be elected from the Members of the Assem- 
bly other than the ex-officio Members by the Elected Members 
of the Assembly. The Mayor, who was previously elected by the 
City Council, carries out ceremonial and representational func- 
tions on behalf of the City of Gibraltar. 


___ The power of revoking, amending and replacing the provi- 
apne of i Constitution is retained by Her Majesty the Queen 
in Council. 


The Executive 


A despatch addressed to the Governor by the Secretary of 
State at the time of the inception of the new Constitution con- 
tained directions for the devolution upon Ministers of responsi- 
bility for matters of domestic concern. Such matters, known 
as defined domestic matters, were listed in an annex to the des- 
poleh and were subsequently Specified as such by the Governor. 

e despatch directed the Governor to retain responsibility for 
external affairs, defence and internal security, and certain other 
eaters. Residual matters not specified as defined domestic 
matters also remained the direct responsibility of the Governor, 
acting in consultation with the Gibraltar Council. 
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The Governor is the head of the executive and there is a 
Gibraltar Council and a Council of Ministers. 


The Gibraltar Council consists of the Deputy Governor, the 
Deputy Fortress Commander, the Attorney-General, the Finan- 
cial and Development Secretary, the Chief Minister and four 
other Ministers designated by the Governor after consultation 
with the Chief Minister. The Chief Minister is appointed by the 
Governor and is the Elected Member of the House of Assembly 
who, in the judgment of the Governor, is most likely to com- 
mand the greatest measure of confidence among the Elected 
Members. 


The Council of Ministers consists of the Chief Minister and 
not less than four nor more than eight other Ministers as may 
be prescribed by the Governor, after consultation with the Chief 
Minister, who are appointed by the Governor, also after consul- 
tation with the Chief Minister, from among the Elected members 
of the Assembly. Members of the Council of Ministers may be 
charged by the Governor, acting after consultation with the 
Chief Minister, with responsibility for any business of the Gov- 
ernment, including the administration of any department of 
Government, relating to any defined domestic matter. Ministers 
are collectively responsible to the Assembly for matters in res- 
pect of which they have been charged by the Governor with res- 
ponsibility. . 


Decisions of the Council of Ministers take effect unless 
the Governor requires that any particular decision should be 
referred to the Gibraltar Council on the grounds that it is with- 
in the scope of the matters for which he is executively respon- 
sible or that it closely concerns those matters. In such event, 
the Governor may act contrary to the advice of the Gibraltar 
Council (both in respect of legislative and executive matters) 
in the interests of the matters for which he is executively res- 
ponsible and, exceptionally, in the interests of maintaining fin- 
ancial and economic stability. If he does so, he is required to 
report the matter to the Secretary of State. 


The Judiciary 


On the judicial side there is a Chief Justice for the Supreme 
Court, a Judge of the Court of First Instance and a Stipendiary 
Magistrate for the Magistrates’ Court. In the absence of the 
Stipendiary Magistrate his place is usually taken by local citi- 
zens who have been appointed Justices of the Peace. The Con- 
stitution provides for the creation of a Court of Appeal for Gib- 
raltar intermediate between the Gibraltar Supreme Court and 
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the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Arrangements for 
the creation of the Court of Appeal were being made at the end 
of 1969. Details of the judicial system will be found in Part 
II, Chapter 9. 


The Chief Justice, the President of the Court of Appeal and 
the Justices of Appeal are appointed by the Governor on the 
instructions of the Crown given through the Secretary of State 
and are removable from office only for inability to discharge 
their office or for misbehaviour, and then only on the advice of 
the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 


The Public Service 


As a consequence of the merger of the City Council with 
Government, the Gibraltar Government Service and the em- 
ployees of the City Council became members of a single public 
service. The Public Service Commission, the composition of 
which was enlarged by the Constitution to five members includ- 
ing the chairman, continued to advise the Governor on appoint- 
ments and on the removal and discipline of public officers. 


Appointments to the higher offices are made by the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs. The prin- 
cipal executive officers are the Deputy Governor, the Attorney- 
General, the Financial and Development Secretary, the Admin- 
istrative Secretary, the Director of Medical and Health Services, 
the Director of Public Works, the Director of Education, the 
Director of Labour and Social Security, the Commissioner of 
Police, the Captain of the Port, the Director of Audit and ihe 
City Electrical Engineer. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 
___ The Police carried out 3 inspections during the year. These 
included testing and adjustments of weights and measures be- 
longing to Government’ Departments, vendors, shops, market 
Stalls, petrol stations, etc. 
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Chapter 5: Reading List 


ABBOT, W. C. 


CONN, S. 


DRINKWATER, Col. J. 


ELLICOTT, J. T. 
and D. M. 


FRERE, Sir B. H. T. 
GARRATT, G. T. 


HOWES, Dr. H. W. 


HOWES, Dr. H. W. 


KENYON, Major- 
General E. R. 


LOPEZ DE AYALA, 
IGNACIO 

MONTERO, FRANCIS- 
CO-MARIA 

H.M.S.0., LONDON 
(Miscellaneous No. 12 
(1965)) 

H.M.S.O., LONDON 
(Miscellaneous No. 13 
(1966)) 

H.M.S.0., LONDON 
(Miscellaneous No. 6 
(1967)) 


An introduction of the Documents re- 
lating to the International Status of 
Gibraltar 1704-1934. London, Mac- 
millan 1935. 


Gibraltar in British Diplomacy in the 
Eighteenth Century. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. 


A History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. New Edition London, 
1905. (This is the classic descrip- 
tion of the Great Siege by one who 
served at the time in Gibraltar.) 


An Ornament to the Almeida, bein 
the story of the Gibraltar City Hall 
Published by the authors and printed 
Tees Press, Portsmouth, 


Guide to the Flora of Gibraltar and 
the Neighbourhood. Gibraltar, 1910. 
Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. 
London. Cape, 1939. 


The Story of Gibraltar. 
Philip Tacey, 1946. 


The Gibraltarian. The origin and 
development of the population of 
Gibraltar from 1704. Colombo, City 
Press, 1951. 

Gibraltar under Moor, Spaniard and 
Briton. Edited and revised by 
Lieut.-Col. H. A. Sansom. London, 
Methuen, 1938. 

Historia de Gibraltar, Madrid, 1782. 


London. 


Historia de Gibraltar y de su Campo. 
Cadiz, 1860. 

Gibraltar, Recent Differences with 
Spain (Cmmd. 2632) April, 1965. 


Gibraltar, Talks with Spain (Cmmd. 
3131) May, October, 1966. 


Further Documents on _ Gibraltar 
(Cmmd. 3325) October 1966-June, 
1967. 
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CASES OF Cl 


CRIME 


Against Lawful Aut 


Disorderly Condu 
Assault on Poli 


Against Public Mort 
Rape & Indecent 
Suicide & attemp 


Against Property 
Thefts and attem 
Robbery and ext 


Burglary ......... ‘ 
Other breakings . 
al 


Sacrilege_—_.......- 
False pretences, ! 


Receiving stolen 

Arson... 
Malicious damage 
Others _.......... « 


‘Other cases of crim 

Laws of Gibraltar. 
Forgery & Coinaj 
Dangerous Drugs 
Others) ........... ‘ 


NOTE.—Cases dealt ' 
areas not. 
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APPENDIX XIV 


PRISON STATISTICS 


(a) POPULATION 


In cus' on Receptions Discharges In oa 
ir a during 1969 during 1969 31.12.69 
6 49 49 6 
(b) DAILY AVERAGES 
Total Daily Convicted Daily A’ e Daily Average 
Average Females Unconvi Males 
5.53 Nil 11 5.42 
(c) RELIGIONS 
Roman Church of Protes- Moham- No 
Catholic England tant medan Religion 
26 16 2 4 1 
Total 49 
(d) AGE GROUP 
Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 
16 to to to 50 
Years 20 years 25 years 50 years Years Total 
Nil 15 20 11 3 40 


as 


(e) NATIONALITIES 


British (U.K.) 21 
Gibraltarians . 

Spanish 
Moroccan 
Brazilian 
Canadian 
German .... 
Congolese 
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APPENDIX XIX 


YEAR 1969 
(1) Analysis of Calls handled by City Fire Brigade Control Room 


] | _ | Special Services | 
Station Actual False Alarms | Investi- |__~ SAS A Total 
Fires | G/Intent' Malicious gations | Emer- | Arran-} Calls 
gencies gements' 
“Hars o | 128 | 21 | * 3 7 68 | 18 | 235° 
AF. Service 20, 8 - —| 1| 1 30 
Totals | 148 | 29 | 3 17) 69 | 19 285 
(2) Hazard Classifications of Fires Attended 
Electrical 8 
Buildings 4 
Frying Pans 12 
Chimneys 1 
Dust Bins 2 
Vegetation/Refuse . 38 
Motor Vehicles 
Unclassified 
Investigations 
(3) Financial Loss at Fires 
d. 
1st Quarter 0 
2nd Quarter 0 
3rd Quarter 0 
4th Quarter 7 
£2,460 14 7 
(4) Special Services 
(a) Emergencies 
Persons Trapped in Precarious Places 3 
Rescue of Animals 3 
Entry into Locked Premis . 36 
Pumping flooded properties . 23 
Supply of water .............. _ 
Persons Trapped in Motor Vehicles oer ck 
Rescue of Persons from lifts eae J 
68 
(b) By Arrangement 
Pumping out Water . . 5 
Special Duties 13 
18 
(5) Fires Service Income 
Attendance at Fires Special Services 
£28.12.5d. £630.15.0d. 


Total Income: £659.7.5d. 
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PART | 
General Review 


Visits to Gibraltar during 1970 included the following: — 


In January: the Under Secretary of State for the Army Mr. 
Ivor Richard MP, to see Army units on the Rock; 


In April: the Minister for Public Building and Works, Mr. 
John Silkin MP, to attend the opening of a Building Exhibition to 
launch Gibraltar’s first Building Week; 


- The First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff, Admiral Sir 
Michael Le Fanu; 


A Trade Union Congress Delegation, led by their General 
Secretary Mr. Victor Feather and including Mr. Jack Jones, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ Union; 


In September: delegates of the Commonwealth Press Union 
on tour to the Mediterranean before commencing their Quinquen- 
nial Conference in Scotland. The party included some 60 news- 
papermen from Commonwealth countries prominent amongst 
whom was Lord Thomson of Fleet. 


In October: the Under Secretary of State for the Royal 
Navy, Mr. Peter Kirk MP. 


His Excellency the Governor, Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Varyl Begg, and the Chief Minister, the Hon. Major R. J. Peliza, 
flew to London in August to hold talks with the Minister of State 
at the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, Mr. Joseph Godber MP. 
The subjects discussed included Anglo/Spanish relations in the 
context of Gibraltar, the question of UK citizenship, entry into 
the European Economic Community and air communications. 


When the House of Assembly met in January, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. J. Vasquez as Speaker was confirmed by resolu- 
pate Mr. Vasquez was also elected by the House as Mayor of 

raltar. 


The Second Conference of Group 1 of the Affiliated Bran- 
ches of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association was held 
in Gibraltar in June. The Northern Ireland, Isle of Man, Jersey 
and Gibraltar Branches were represented at the Conference 
which was also attended by Sir Barnett Cocks, the Clerk of the 
House of Commons, and by the Administrative Officer of the Gen- 
eral Council’s Secretariat. 
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A delegate from Gibraltar attended the 16th Conference 
of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association held in Can- 
berra in October. 


In October it was announced that, if Britain entered the 
Leal ere Economic Community, Gibraltar would also enter un- 
der Article 227(4) of the Treaty of Rome which extends the pro- 
visions of the Treaty to European territories for whose external 
relations a member state is responsible. The actual terms on 
which Gibraltar would enter the Community, in particular Gib- 
raltar’s customs position, were considered later in the year when 
it was agreed by the member countries that imports into Gibrad- 
tar would not be subject to the Common External Tariff or to 
Agricultural Levies and Value Added Tax wou'd not be applica- 
ble. A senior member of the Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
visited Gibraltar in December to explain the position to members 
of the House of Assembly and other interested bodies including 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


_At a meeting of the House of Assembly held in October, it 
was agreed to extend the current financial year from December 
1970 to March 1971. This brought Gibraltar into line with the 
United Kingdom and made the financial year coincide with the 
income tax year. Reviewing the position, the Financial and De- 
velopment Secretary said that the General Revenue Balance at 
the end of 1969 stood at £743,000, an improvement of some 
£47,000 over the estimate. The estimated expenditure for the 
fifteen months’ operation was nearly £5,600,000, including a con- 
tribution of £200,000 to the Improvement and Development 
Fund. Revenue over the same period was estimated at nearly 
£5} million, resulting in an estimated surplus of £183,000 which 
would further increase the General Revenue Balance to £926,000. 
The improvement was due partly to a credit of £84,000 of HM 
Government’s Special Grant of £100,000 and partly to the collec- 
tion of about £125,000 from the Ministry of Defence in respect of 
rates for the period ending on 31st December, 1971. The capital 
balance stood at £138,000 at the beginning of the year. Expen- 
diture was estimated to be £1,772,000 of which £1,700,000 would 
be provided by HM Government. 


The main report on the review of wages and salaries, 
which had been preceded by an interim report in 1969, was pub- 
lished in July. The report covered all employees in Government 
and other official employment. The basic effect of the report, 
which also reflected a general restructuring of salaries, was to 
award a 15% increase, a pert of which had already been paid 
under the interim report, to all industrial and non-industrial em. 
ployees in official employment. A third and final report, to deal 
with productivity bargaining, was under preparation in the second 
half of the year. While some of the non-industrial grades accep- 
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ted the offers made to them following the publication of the re- 
port, individual negotiations with other grades became necessary 
during the ensuing months. The non-industrial grades rejected 
the offer, which following further negotiations was later impro- 
ved to an overall 18% increase. In addition, the Official Emplo- 
yers agreed in principle to negotiate a formula for the automa- 
tic payment of an allowance based on increases in the cost of liv- 
ing as reflected in the quarterly Index of Retail Prices. 


Other activity in the field of industrial relations during the 
year included a reference to arbitration of the pay and conditions 
of service of cargo handlers, foremen and tally clerks, the settle- 
ment of a dispute about starting and finishing times of industrial 
workers in official employment and a revision of the pay. and 
conditions of shop assistants. 


A course in collective bargaining, attended by represen- 
tatives of Staff Associations affiliated to the Gibraltar Trades 
Council, was held in October. The lecturers were Mr. L. Wines, 
formerly General Secretary of the United Kingdom Civil Service 
Association and Mr. W. M. Conboy, a lecturer in industrial rela- 
tions at Ruskin College, Oxford. 


The constitution of a Development and Planning Commis- 
sion to replace the Central Planning Commission and the Econo- 
mic Development Committee was announced in March. The 
Chief Minister became the Chairman of the new Commission, the 
membership of which included three other Ministers and the 
Financial and Development Secretary, senior representatives of 
the three Services and the Ministry of Public Building and Works, 
the Defence Land Agent and the Chief Planning Officer. 


The second phase of the Glacis Housing Scheme began du- 
ring the year. It will provide 250 dwellings in eight six-storey 
blocks built around large courtyards as well as shops, a child 
welfare clinic, a sub-post office, social and youth and other faci- 
lities. Work also commenced on the construction of a Work- 
ers’ Hostel to accommodate workers from abroad, particularly 
those required for the construction industry. The first shipment 
of factory-made prefabricated units arrived in September. 


The construction of a Medical and Health Centre was ap- 
proved in November. The Centre will house administrative and 
other services of the Public Health Department as well as the 
General Out-patients Clinics, the District Medical Clinic, the 
Child Welfare Clinic, the Audiology Clinic, Dispensary and Im- 
munisation, Vaccination and Preventive Dental services. 
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Work continued during the year on an extension to the 
Rock Hotel which would bring the total number of beds to 300, 
together with a conference hall and penthouse complex. 


The report of a Commission appointed in 1969 to consider 
the Education Ordinance was published in June. The report, 
which recommended, inter alia, that the school age should be ex- 
tended to 16 to fit in with a comprehensive system of education, 
and which contained a draft of a new revised Ordinance, was un- 
der consideration at the end of the year. 


A Census of the population was taken in October. The 
Census form included questions on occupations and industry and 
on housing and parking facilities, information required for man- 
power planning purposes and for the preparation of housing pro- 
grammes respectively. 


The inaugural flight of a Viscount aircraft on the Gibral- 
tar/Tangier run, previously served by a Dakota, took place in 
April. The service is operated by Gibraltar Airways Ltd. in con- 
junction with British European Airways. A party of members 
of the travel trade, information services, and airline officia!s from 
Morocco visited Gibraltar on a Tangier/Gibraltar inaugural trip. 


In the field of sport Gibraltar was represented at the Com- 
monwealth Games held in Edinburgh in July. In April the Gib- 
raltar Hockey Association visited Morocco to play the Moroccan 
national selection and the Casablanca selection. Gibraltar foot- 
ball teams also played against Casablanca and Tangier in 
August. A New Zealand (Ambassadors) cricket team visited 
Gibraltar in April and played against a local XI. 


PART Il 
Chapter 1: Population 


Up to the end of the Great Siege, the size, and indeed, from 
time to time, the nationality, of the population of Gibraltar was 
subject primarily to the exigencies of war. Whenever Gibraltar 
changed hands the entire conquered population always made a 
point of leaving Gibraltar, and the conquerors had to introduce 
new blood not only for the purposes of defence but also to main- 
tain Gibraltar as a town. 


Although there is archaeological evidence that pre-historic 
man lived in Gibraltar, the first settlement for which there is any 
historical evidence is that which took place when the Moors 
kanded at Gibraltar under Tariq ibn Zeyad in 711. This first 
settlement was in fact the foundation of Gibraltar, the name 
itself, it is generally agreed, being derived from the Arabic 
“Jebel Tariq” or Mountain of Tariq. As the original inhabi- 
tants, the Moors were responsible for the construction of the 
first fortifications and dwellings and during their uninterrupted 
stay of nearly 600 years, they extended these until, ‘by the time 
of the first Spanish occupation, Gibraltar had become an impor- 
tant and extremely well fortified citadel. 


The first change in population occurred in 1309 when Gib- 
raltar was taken by the Spaniards after a siege lasting about a 
month. The defenders surrendered subject to the condition 
that they should be returned to North Africa and, when this had 
been arranged, King Ferdinand the Fourth of Castille, aware of 
the strategic value of Gibraltar in the wars with the - Moors, 
ordered the fortifications to be repaired and a ii A alee 
to be maintained in the town. He then appointed a Mayor and 
other officials to govern the town and, in an effort to attract 
population, he decreed that all its inhabitants should be exempt 
from mikhitary service and from the payment of all royal taxes 
and duties, that the boundaries of Gibraltar should be the same 
as they were when it was held by the Moors, and that Gibraltar 
should be a sanctuary for criminals escaping from justice whose 
crimes would be pardoned if they resided there for a year and 
a day. 

24 years later the Moors laid siege to Gibraltar and after 43 
months the town was surrendered, on the condition, once again, 
that all the inhabitants should be allowed to leave. 
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Four sieges later, in 1462, Gibraltar was taken by the Span- 
dards and again it was a condition of the surrender that all the 
inhabitants should be permitted to leave. It is not clear, in the 
confusion arising from the disputes among Spanish noblemen 
besieging the city, whether this condition was in fact fulfilled, but 
it is certain that the conquerors once again had difficulty in find- 
ing enough people to reside in Gibraltar, both because of the 
continued threat of invasion from_North Africa and because of 
disputes about the ownership of Gibraltar. between the King of 
Castille and the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the latter actually lay- 
ing siege to Gibraltar in 1467 and capturing it from the King’s 
representative. Eventually, in 1501, Gibraltar was formally taken 
over by Ferdinand and Isabella but conditions were still not ripe 
for the establishment of a stable resident population and they 
found iit necessary to turn Gibraltar for a time into a penal set- 
tlement to which convicts sentenced in Granada to life imprison- 
ment were sent. In 1506 the Duke of Medina Sidonia again laid 
siege to Gibraltar and in 1540 some 2,000 Turks raided and looted 
the town taking away a number of captives. The danger of fur- 
ther attacks continued to be feared until about 1620 after which 
began a relatively peaceful period of Gibraltar’s history in the 
course of which the population grew to some 5,000 persons. 


In 1704 the British captured Gibraltar and once again the 
Spanish population left the town and settled in the neighbouring 
countryside. Only a small number of Spaniards and about 30 
Genoese families remained. 


For some 25 years after the British capture there was a 
danger that attempts might be made to recapture Gibraltar — 
in fact the Spaniards laid siege to it immediately after the Brit- 
ish capture and again in 1727 — and once again therefore there 
was little opportunity for the establishment and growth of a 
civilian population. However, after the siege of 1727 there was 
a quieter period, lasting until the Great Siege of 1779, in the 
course of which the main elements of the present population were 
firmly established. By 1753 for instance there was a civilian 
population of 434 British, 597 Genoese, 575 Jews, 185 Spaniards 
and 25 Portuguese, a total of 1,816. The military population 
at the time was about 4,500 of whom some 1,500 were women 
and children. 


At this time, the English element in the population con- 
sisted mainly of time expired soldiers; the Jewish element came 
mainly from Morocco and was due to the trading activity with 
that country, the Genoese element was due to contacts through 
sailors plying the Mediterranean at a time when Genoa was a 
great sea-faring and commercial city; while the Spanish element 
included a number who returned across the border. 
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1779 saw the beginning of the Great Siege by the Spanish 
and French. owing ie the scarcity of food, civilians were en- 
couraged to leave Gibraltar and a number of them did so, re- 
turning, together with a new influx, after the end of the Siege, 
so that. by 1787, the civilian ulation had increased to 3,386. 
This figure was doubled shortly after the beginning of the 19th 
century and the main element both in the existing population 
and among the newcomers was undoubtedly Genoese. This 
sudden numerous influx consisted of Genoese refugees from the 
Napoleonic wars who, unwilling to live under French rule, had 
chosen to leave their homes and settle in Gibraltar. One may 
note the curious parallel between the reasons for the departure 
of the Spanish population in 1704 — and, indeed, of former 
populations of Gibraltar — and the motives which led to the 
arrival of the new settlers. 


The end of the Napoleonic wars meant the beginning of the 
real commercial development of Gibraltar and a period of great 
prosperity with a consequent increase in population, which, by 
1814, numbered 10,136. By this time the town and its civilian 
population were firmly established as such, and while Gibraltar 
continued to be primarily a fortress the civilian inhabitants were 
no longer merely serving the needs of the garrison but were 
engaged in considerable external trade. 


With the main foundations of the population already laid, 
the concept of a Gibraltarian population, as distinct from immi- 
grants living in Gibraltar, came into being about this time. 
For the purposes of classification in population registers, the 
distinction was now made between natives of Gibraltar and those 
living in Gibraltar on permits instead of, as formerly, according 
to religion or place origin. 


By 1826 the population had increased to 15,480 civilians. 
These were predominantly of Genoese extraction, (it is interest- 
ing to note that there was a Genoese Consul in Gibraltar as early 
as 1716) the next two largest elements — apart from British — 
being Portuguese and Spanish, of whom many came from Min- 
orca owing to the latter’s former connection with Britain. 


The proclamation of a new charter of justice and the grant 
of civil liberties in 1830 was legal recognition of the actual de- 
velopment of a civilian population and commercial communit 
which had been taking place for some years. During the mid- 
19th century the population fluctuated around 16,000-17,000. 
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The growth of the population in the second half of the cen- 
tury led to the enactment of legislation to require British sub- 
jects, other than those born in Gibraltar, to obtain permits to 
reside in Gibraltar, a requirement previously applied only to 
aliens. Thus the concept of the Gibraltarian, as distinct from 
British subjects of United Kingdom or other origin, which had 
already been established in fact at the beginning of the century, 
was given legal definition. 


At the beginning of the 20th century the civilian population 
reached a peak of over 20,000, the average total thereafter, and 
up to the beginning of the second world war, remaining at about 
18,000. While Gibraltar played a valuable part in the first 
world war, there was no major disturbance of population, but 
in 1939, as in 1789, the exigencies of war were once again felt. 
In 1940 all women and children were evacuated, the majority 
of them to Britain. Repatriation began in 1944 and the first 
post-war census, taken in 1951, showed a total civilian popula- 
tion of 22,848 which ten years later had increased to 24,075. 


In 1965, the population was increased by the influx of some 
800 persons formen residing in neighbouring Spanish towns and 
compelled,as a result of the Spanish restnictions, to take up re- 
sidence in Gibraltar. The civilian population at the last census 
taken in October, 1970. was 26,833. 


The law governing the right to reside in Gibraltar has been 
amended from time to time over the years. Under a new Gib- 
raltarian Status Ordinance enacted in 1962, a Register of Gib- 
raltarians was established and a Gibraltarian was defined as a 
person whose name is entered in the Register. Birth in Gibral- 
tar before the 30th June, 1925, or legitimate male descent from 
a person so born, are the principal qualifications for registra- 
tion though provision is made for the registration of persons 
meeting other qualifications mainly those establishing a close 
connection with Gibraltar. 


The remarkable expansion of the city of Gibraltar, particu- 
larly in trade and tourism, and the political development of the 
city reflect the achievement of a firmly-established civilian 
population, compounded of a number of different elements, 
owing much to its various ethnological origins, greatly influenc- 
ed by British law, government. and politics, and strongly welded 
into a cohesive community with a deep sense of unity. 


A Census of the population was taken on the 6th October, 
1970. The Census Commissioner, Mr. H. A. Fell, O.B.E., a 
Senior Statistician with the Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
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(Overseas Development Administration), conducted the Census 
on behalf of the Gibraltar Government. The forms were coded 
in Gibraltar and London and then processed by the computer of 
H.M.S.0O. in Norwich. A detailed report of the Census is 
published by H.M.S.O. A table of population extracted from that 
report is reproduced at Appendix I. 


Chapter 2: Employment, Occupations, Wages 
and Labour Organisation 
Labour Force — Supply and Demand 


The labour force available from the resident population is 
insufficient to meet the demand of the high level of industrial 
and commercial activity for a territory of such limited size, and 
a substantial part of the labour force has, therefore, had to con- 
sist of alien workers. Up to June, ee these alien workers 
were mainly non-domiciled Spaniards living in the neighbour- 
ing Spanish territory who came to Gibraltar daily to work. 


The demand for labour which was created by the with. 
drawal of the frontier workers by the Spanish Government in 
1969 has been met partly with other workers from abroad and 
partly by Gibraltarian workers working longer hours or taking 
up dual employment. 


The changed pattern of the labour force from a largely 
commuting one to one wholly residing in Gibraltar required the 
Control of Employment Ordinance to be amended during 1970 
so as to introduce a system of quotas for the issue: of employ- 
ment permits for workers from abroad. The purpose of this 
is to ensure that the number of workers coming from abroad 
does not exceed the number for whom accommodation to accept- 
able standards can be provided, and also to develop local skills 
to the maximum possible extent. 


Employment Policy 


The employment policy of the Government of Gibraltar is 
to ensure priority of opportunity of employment to Gibraltarians. 
To achieve this, in a territory as small as Gibraltar, it is neces- 
sary to restrict the right of entry and residence in Gibraltar 
for purposes of employment, and the Control of Employment 
Ordinance prohibits the employment of non-Gibraltarians, whe- 
ther British or alien, without a permit issued by the Director 
of Labour and Social Security. Such permits are not issued if 
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there are suitab'e Gibraltarian workers available ane Balt 
take up the employment. The policy is carried ow the Ger 
tral Employment Exchange as a complement to is keen ser- 
vice of placing people in employment. 


Insured Labour Force 


Persons engaged under a contract of service, including all 
those employed in manual labour as well as non-manual work- 
ers, are required to be compulsorily insured (see chapter 7) 
and the main manpower statistics are derived from the exchange 
of insurance cards at the beginning of each year. 


The total number of insured persons at the end of 1970 
was 9,586. 


It is estimated that, in addition, there are some 3,000 persons 
in gainful occupation who are self-employed or who op! 
of the Social Insurance Scheme when the earnings limit of £500 
was abolished in 1968. 


Industrial Distribution of the Labour Force 


Gibraltar has no agriculture or other natural resources and 
opportunities for employment are provided mainly by the Offi- 
cial Employers (the Government of Gibraltar, the Ministry of 
Defence and the Department of the Environment) and by the 
wholesale or retail trades, the hotel and catering trades, ship- 
ping services and the building industry. 


Unemployment 


The policy of priority in opportunity of employment for 
Gibraltarians ensures that unemployment is kept to an absolute 
minimum. The majority of those registe: as unemployed. 
are either handicapped in some way or elderly persons and are, 
therefore, very cult to place. 

All unemployed workers who regularly prove suetnplovment 
at the Central Employment Exchange are granted credits in res- 
pect of contributions under the Social Insurance Scheme. If 

satisfy the necessary conditions, they are also eligible for 
Unemployment Benefit. 


Under-Employment 
There was no significant under-employment during the year. 
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Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Wages and Salaries Review 


In June, 1970, Mr. Marsh submitted his second report rec- 
ommending further restructuring of wages and salaries in_ the 
light of 's which had taken place since su of his 
1967 Report. This latest Report Bonerelly secommena an all- 
round increase of 15% in wages and es, inclusive of the 
10% and 83% interim awards being paid to industrials and non- 
industrials respectively as from 1st January, 1970. The full 15° 
increase was approved for implementation retrospectively frum 
1st January, 1970. Later on, and following further discussions 
arising from the continuing rise in the cost of living, an addi- 
tional 3% was paid as from 1st July, 1970, on the understanding 
that this would cover all cost of living claims to that date and 
that a formula for automatic adjustment of wages resulting from 
movements in the cost of living would be negotiated, to be effec- 
tive until the next general review of wi in July, 1972. Such 
formula was being negotiated in Official Euployers’ Joint Indus- 
trial Council at the end of the year. 


Official Employers — Industrial Employees 


Some 3,600 or 38% of the insured labour force are indus- 
trial workers employed by the Official Employers. The wages 
and conditions of employment of this group are governed by the 
Official Employers Joint Industrial Council. The operation of 
the Fair Wages Clauses in contracts entered into by the Official 
Employers requires the application of the Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil rates as minima to a substantial number of building and civil 
engineering operatives in private industry. 


The wage rates payable by the Official Employers at the 


end of the year to an adult male labourer resident in Gibraltar 
was £10.05 for a standard 5-day 40-hour week. 


The principal inclusive wage rates were:— 
INCLUSIVE RATES 


Labourers £10.05 

Skilled Labourers £10.50 to £11 
Titular Grades £12.25 
Tradesmen £12.75 to £13.55 


Women in industrial employment are paid approximately 
90% of the comparable male rates. . 
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Official Employers — Non-Industrial Employees 


The Ministry of Defence and the Department of the En- 
vironment have a standard salary structure and conditions of 
service which do not differ materially from those of the . 
ernment. 


Equal pay for women in non-industrial employment was 
introduced in 1969. 


Private Employers 


In the field of private employment, statutory minimum rates 
are prescribed for omnibus drivers and conductors and for 
employees in the retail distributive trade. 


Formal agreements between one of the Trade Unions and 
the two main port employers govern the conditions of employ- 
ment of dock workers employed in stevedoring at the commer- 
cial wharf. 


Collective agreements govern the conditions of service of 
two other small groups of workers engaged as loaders at the Air- 
port and in servicing and maintaining civil aircraft at the Air- 
port. 


The wage rates in most of the private sector are substan- 
tially similar to those paid to workers in official employment. 


Hours of Work 


Industrial workers employed by the Official Employers 
work a 40-hour 5-day week. The reduction in the working week 
fon 3 to 40 hours took effect, as had been agreed, on the Ist 

uly, 1970. 


In private industry some employers have also adopted the 
40-hour week. The majority of employers operate a 42-hour 
week over 5} days but there are still fields in which a 47 to 50 
hour week spread over 5} or 6 days is the more usual. This 
is the case in the catering industry. 


The Omnibus Drivers and Conductors (Hours of Employ- 
ment) Order limits the working hours of omnibus drivers and 
conductors while the Shop Hours Ordinance limits the number 
of hours of work for young persons employed in shops and ware- 
houses and prescribes closing hours for shops. The Conditions 
of Employment (Retail Distributive Trade) Order, which was 
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revised during 1970, related the new minimum wage for shop 
assistants and other workers in the industry to a 42-hour week 
(instead of 44 hours as before) which is now the normal work- 
ing week for these workers, 


Night Work 


Night work jis customary in the bread baking industry 
and the usual continuous shifts are worked in connection with 
electricity, water and other public services. The only regular 
night work for women is in connection with hospital services. 
The employment of women and children at night in industrial 
undertakings is prohibited by the Employment of Women, 
Young Persons and Children Ordinance. 


Rest Days 


Sunday is generally observed as a rest day in industry and 
commerce. As industrial workers in the service of the Official 
Employers and in a substantial sector of private industrial em- 
ployment are conditioned to a 5-day week, they have 2 weekly 
rest days on Saturdays and Sundays. A 5} day week is usual 
in commercial and some private industrial employment so that 
the majority of workers in such employment have 1} rest days 
weekly. 

Shop assistants are entitled under the Shop Hours Ordin- 
ance to one half holiday on Saturdays. They do not normally 
work on Sundays except in a very small number of establish- 
ments, including petrol filling stations, confectioners, news- 
agents, sweet shops, chemists and shops in theatres and cine- 
mas where arrangements must be made for the assistants to be 
given alternative time off and a half holiday on every alternate 
Sunday. 


In the Road Passenger Transport Industry, the Conditions 
of Employment (Omnibus Drivers and Conductors) Order pres- 
cribes one whole day off each week notified to the worker be- 
fore the commencement of that week, which shall not be a day 
of customary ‘holiday and failing such notification shall be a 


Sunday. 


Holidays 


The Conditions of Employment (Annual and Public Holi- 
days) Order requires that, with certain exceptions, employees 
should be allowed a minimum annual holiday with pay of two 
working weeks (or less in proportion to the length of service 
with the employer during the preceding calendar year), and of 
24 full working weeks to employees having five or more years 
continuous service. 
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Provision is made in the Order for the payment to a worker 
whose employment is terminated of accrued holiday pay to cover 
any holidays to which he is entitled in respect of service in the 
preceding year which he has not taken, and also any holidays 
for the following year earned by service during the current 
year. 


The Order also requires employers to grant their workers a 
minimum of nine paid public holidays a year. 


The main excepted classes are domestic servants, casually 
employed dock labourers, and workers covered by the Official 
Ruplosct® Joint Industrial Council. No contract granting 
hoHday conditions better than those prescribed is prejudiced by 
this Order, which covers approximately 9,000 workers. 


Annual leave conditions of Industrial Workers covered by 
the Official Employers Joint Industrial Council were revised in 
1969. Employees on a 5-day week are now eligible for 10 days’ 
leave per annum, with an additional 2} days after five yeare’ 


Apprenticeship Schemes 


Official Employers operate a Common Apprenticeship 
Scheme to recruit local boys for technical careers in approxim- 
ately 20 trades with the various departments of the UK ™m- 
ment and the Gibraltar Government. It is supervised by the 
Official Employers’ Apprentices Board. 


The Scheme provides an upper as well as the normal 
stream of apprentices. The upper stream is intended to attract 
boys of a higher academic standard who will become supervis- 

officers of the future or form a small nucleus of ly 


ualified workmen. The general mechanic force will come from 
the normal stream. 


Boys normally start their apprenticeships between the ages 
of 15 and 18 and undergo a maximum of 4 years training before 
they qualify as craftsmen. Practical and technical training is 
given at their various workplaces, while theoretical education 
is carried out at the Gibraltar and Dockyard Technical College, 
which is run jointly by the Ministry of Defence and the Gib. 

r Government. 


Apprentices in HM Dockyard undergo group training dur: 
the first two years of their apprenticehips and spend oat of the 
time in one of the 3 Apprentice Training Centres learning the 
basic principles of their trade and the proper use of tools. 
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Theoretical training has been Hnked to the particular re- 
Pe ia a aaa iat as 


either (i) a General Engineering Course covering 1 year, fol- 
lowed by a Technician Course for a further 3 years 
in either Electrical, Mechanical or Shipbuilding sub- 


or (4) a Craft Course in the appropriate trade, covering 4 
years. 


The Ministry of Defence (Navy) operates what is known as 

the “Equal Opportunities Scheme” under which apprentices 
who have the requisite basic standard of 3 ‘O’ levels and have 
shown marked ability transfer to the Technician Apprentices’ 
Scheme in a Royal Naval Dockyard in Britain. The Gibraltar 
Government also sends promising apprentices for specialised 
training in Britain. 


Practical training for construction trade apprentices (i.e. 
corecnters. Pointers masons and mere is provided oom the 


re, 
ie ote being en at the Gibraltar and Boerint Technical ool 
lege on a day release basis. 


Cost of Living 


The present Official Index of Retail Prices introduced on 
the advice of the Cost of Living Index Advisory Committee, 
as a result of a household A budget survey. conducted by them: i 
equated to 100 in respect of January, 1966. Its level thus re 
flects the comparison between prices current at the time of each 
by i pone ernahr wrens 1966. The survey covered 

of a number of families selected at ran- 
pie ple census schedules, the number from each census 
district being proportionate to the population of that district. 
No akianint War tance, as in the previous index, to pre-determine 
the structure of an average family. 


The Index of Retail Prices is compiled and published quar- 
terly except for the Foodstuffs Group which is com fled” and 
published ‘monthly. The Indices for 1970 were as follows:— 


Vanuary April July October 
General I.R.P. 123.03 125.52 127.23 128.91 


Food Group 116.138 118.97 118.67 118.10 
7 GB 


The measures of price control introduced to stabilise the 
prices of essential commodities continued in force. At the end 
of the year under review, butter, eggs, margarine, cooking oil, 
potatoes and granulated sugar were price controlled. 


Safety, Health and Welfare 


A Factories Ordinance based substantially on the United 
Kingdom Factories Acts lays down standards similar to those 
in Britain. There are seven sets of regulations covering first 
aid, electricity, wood working machinery, aerated water manu- 
facture, building operations, works of engineering construction 
and the prescription of the requisite forms of records, certifi- 
cates, etc. There is a high standard of compliance. Two fatal 
accidents reportable under the Factories Ordinance occurred 
during the year. 


Trade Unions 


The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes (Conciliation and Arb- 
itration) Ordinance requires all associations of employers or 
workers which fall within the definition of a trade union to be 
registered. To qualify for registration the constitution and 
rules of any association of workers or employers must contain 
stipulated provisions which generally conform with the United 
Kingdom practice. The Director of Labour and Social Security 
is the Registrar appointed to administer the Ordinance. 


There are 12 Employers’ Associations registered with a total 
membership of 358 and 16 Registered Unions of Workers with an 
aggregate membership of 3,524. This represents approximately 
40% of the employed population. 


One new association of employers was registered during the 
year. 


Seven of the registered Unions of Workers are branches of 
entities with Head Offices in Britain and are affiliated. through 
their parent bodies to the United Kingdom Trade Union Con- 
gress and in most cases to the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. The organisation of the remaining nine 
unions conforms to the United Kingdom pattern. : 


__ Ten unions representing some 95 per cent of the total trade 
union membership are associated in the Gibraltar Trades Coun- 
a which is recognised by the United Kingdom Trade Union 

ngress, 
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There is a Police Association composed of officers below the 
rank of Deputy Commissioner. The objects of the Association 
are to enable Police Officers to consider and bring to the notice 
of the Commissioner matters affecting the welfare and efficiency 
of the Force, other than questions of discipline or promotion 
affecting individuals. The Association may not be associated 
with any person or body outside the Force and Police Officers 
may not become members of any other trade union. 


Joint Consultation 


The policy of Government is to encourage consultation 
between employers and employees on matters concerning their 
employment and, so far as conditions permit, to foster joint 
industrial machinery to determine wages and other conditions 
of employment. Statutory wage-fixing machinery, which exists 
under the provisions of the Regulation of Wages and Condi- 
tions of Employment Ordinance, is only invoked when it is evi- 
dent that adequate standards cannot be maintained by the nor- 
mal methods of free negotiation owing to the absence of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations. 


The United Kingdom departments have a central Whitley 
Council covering non-industrial workers of the Ministry of 
Defence and the Department of the Environment in which com- 
mon standards of salaries and conditions of service are negoti- 


_ There are also Departmental Whitley Councils in some of 
the Departments of the United Kingdom and Gibraltar Govern- 
ment which deal with internal matters. 


The arbitration on the dispute which had arisen in 1969 
between the Transport and General Workers Union and the Stev- 
edoring and Cargo Handling Co. Ltd. involving workers engaged 
on the handling of ships’ cargo took place in February 1970. This 
was the first occasion since the legislation was introduced in 1947 
on which it had been necessary to invoke the relevant provisions 
of the Trade Unions and Trade Disputes (Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration) Ordinance, which enables the Governor, with the consent 
of both parties to the dispute, to refer the matter to arbitration. 
The Arbitrator appointed was Mr. T. Claro, a former Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer with the United Kingdom Ministry of Labour 
who came to Gibraltar specially for the purpose. The dispute 
was mainly over wage rates and other conditions of employment 
of Stevedores, Foremen and Tally Clerks, and the Arbitrator 
awarded an increase in the basic wage of all these grades as well 
as an additional week’s annual leave with pay to Foremen and 
Tally Clerks. The claims of the Union with regard to other 
issues failed to be established. 
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In August, 1970 the Department of Labour and Social Secu- 
rity was instrumental in bringing to a successful conclusion nego- 
tiations between the Gibraltar Chamber of Commerce and the 
Shop Assistants Association on the question of minimum wages, 
hours of work, overtime rates and other conditions of employ- 
ment of Shop Assistants. The conditions which were eventually 
agreed were subsequently incorporated in a statutory Order made 
under the Regulation of Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Ordinance. 


Youth Employment Service 


A Youth Employment Service operated by the Education 
Department maintains close liaison with the Central Employment 
Exchange on employment matters. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


The end of the financial year changed from 31st December 
to 31st March during 1970 and for this reason the following sta- 
tements are based on the result of the financial period 1970-71 
which represents fifteen months activities. 


The incorporation of the municipal functions of the City 
Council on the 14th August, 1969, by the Government brought 
about the need to take revenue raising measures to make the 
public utilities self supporting, to redress the inroads made into 
the Government reserves as a result of the said incorporation, 
and to acquire capital to meet future commitments. These mea- 
sures affected Electricity and Telephone charges, the General 
Rate, most Import Duties and Income Tax. 


Sixty-seven new Companies were registered under the Com- 
panies (Taxation and Concessions) Ordinance during the period 
bringing the total number of companies so registered to 115. 
This Ordinance grants relief from income tax and estate duties to 
persons forming investment companies in Gibraltar for the pur- 
pose of holding investments outside Gibraltar provided that such 
persons are not Gibraltarians or residents of Gibraltar. 


Import and export licensing, trade licensing and exchange 
control continued to be administered by the Revenue Depart- 


ment throughout the year in addition to its ordinary Treasury 
functions. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for the year totalled £5,952,060 and exceeded the 


estimate by £178,490. 


Recurrent expenditure amounted to £5,436,147 representing 


a decrease of £153,852 on the original estimate. 
Charges amounted to £490,887. 


Revenue 
1969 
I. Customs .£ 926,502 
Il. Port Harbour and Wharf dues... 35, 541 
Ill. Licences, Excise and Internal 
Revenue not otherwise classified 571,978 
IV. Fees of Court or Office, Pay- 
ments for Specific Services and 
Reimbursements in Aid ... ... 252,104 
V. Post Office and Telegraph ... 192,056 
VI. Rents of Government SP LODEENY = 271,636 
VII. Interest SS 139,199 
VIII. ey. we owe = 119,489 
IX. Mise laneous “Receipts. a 116,345 
X. Repayment of Loans By Local 
Bodies Ges .. 11,021 
XI. Municipal Services 2. |. 1,270, 765 
XII. Grant from Her “Majesty's: Gov- 
ernment ; 
£3,906,636 
Expenditure 
i 1969 
Social Services (including Rehousing 
and Town Pignain) ¢ see ee +e £1,102,092 
Public Works ; Vie Maas "252" 226 
Administration é ee Saat 113; 609 
Justice, Law and Order... ase 206,051 
Public ‘Services Gerents earning) ... 251,848 
Pensions ..._ ... . ... 168,356 
Miscellaneous 296,531 
Contribution to Improvement and Dev: 
elopment Fund Beye tee _- 
Tourist Deswionment Projects we ee = 91,807 
City Council Deficit we... 887,193 
Municipal Services bir aha ie Cees. Pup, 840,899 
€4,215,112 
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Public Debt 


1970/71 
£1,500,449 
61,225 


1,003,873 


440,312 
273,942 
355,922 
186,312 
142,535 
209,431 


16,337 
1,677,722 


84,000 
£5,952,060 


1970/71 


2,772,498 
1,515,061 
0,543 
317,775 
407,594 
336,663 
469,083 


200,000 
249,055 


242,940 
£6,721,212 


Expenditure of a capital nature is financed through the Im- 
provement and Development Fund. During the year 1970/71 
the Fund received: — ; 


1970/71 

Grants from Commonwealth Deve’ Siopment 
and Welfare Funds .... 1,077,996 
Proceeds of Land Sales... ... ... ... 8,589 
{nterest on Investments ..... ... ... 15,279 
Repayment of Loans é pe 4,929 
Contribution from General Revenue... 14,670 
Contribution by Municipality . wa tees 185, 330 
£1,306,793 

The expenditure met out of the Fund was as follows: — 

1970/71 
Housing BO Re ee 741,570 
Tourist Development Projects ai shee 44,431 
Schools = ae 37,067 
Loan toGBC 2. 0. 0... 6,651 
Other Public Works ... Pet aa 194,953 
Tourist Development Loans ... ... 49,843 
Victoria Stadium as ue) a seeer 101,156 
Municipal Services... ... «0... 97,327 
Purchase of Mobile Crane ie shed ek 8,835 
Land Purchases Seep es Dpdse. aioe ats 3,231 
£1,285,064 


This expenditure is included, duly apportioned, in the tota] 
expenditure of £6,721,212 quoted above. 


Assets and Liabilities 


The following is a summary of the balance sheet as at 31st 
March, 1971. 


Liabilities 
Drafts and Remittances .. ... 2... 80,000 
Deposits Whee ss nie Nese ee 332,882 
Special Funds... ae 6,604,874 
Improvement and Development. Fund |. 159,820 
General Revenue Balance : a 1 278, 967 
Sinking Fund 3% and 5% Registered 

Debentures ..._. a; 91 


£8,456,634 
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74,752 


Joint Consolidated Fund? ce oe 785,000 
Investments ..... AES AGES cetey ee 7,385,707 
Advatees : Ran ney ee 210,713 
Remittances Between Chests |. ... ... 462 

£8,456,634 


Public Debt 


The Public Debt of Gibraltar at the end of the year consisted 
of the following:— : 


3 % Debenture Loan 1967/72 Peer 1,000,000 
5 % Debenture Loan 1967/72 eo ed 250,000 
33% Debenture Loan 1970/75 ers 400,000 
6 % Debenture Loan 1981/86 Ny 300,000 
6 % pastealats Loan (C.CE.U,) 1971/82 300,000 
Loan from Commonwealth Development 

Corporation C.D. & W. Scheme 

D.5784 — (Housing) . eel 367,840 
64% Exchequer Loan — x City Council 

Development Projects... 189,663 
64% Debenture Loan (C.C. DP) 1971/87 350,000 
64% Debenture Loan (C.C.D.P.) eae 42,000 
Tourist Development Loans... . 242,000 


MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT: — 


3 % Loan 1975-76... wee 1,000 
4 % Loan 1970-81 ... 2. 0 28,940 
44% Loan 1970-74... 2,460 
5 % Loan 1970-76 .. ... «we 36,280 
6 %Loan 1970-82... 2. 441,700 

£3,951,883 


In addition there was an outstanding balance of the war 
time interest-free loan of £108.50 on 31st March, 1971. 


Main Heads of Taxation 

Taxation is mainly indirect but income tax was introduced 
in 1953. The main heads of taxation and the yields in 1970/71 
were: — 
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Customs hare os aR ty Pee fac sae 
Estate Duties 


Stamp Duties =o. 1 To'303 
Licences Coa Rhy Dene Rac con, RNAP Maa Je 155,874 
Income Tax fee Sra tunte eu eee tect 723,045 


In addition the Gibraltar Government Lottery yielded a pro- 
fit of £142,535. 


Income Tax 


Income Tax is charged on income arising in, derived from 
or received in Gibraltar. Dividends, interest and emoluments 
of office accruing in, derived from or received in any place out- 
side Gibraltar by an individual ordinarily resident in Gibraltar 
are also chargeable. The normal basis of assessment is the 
amount of the income of the year preceding the year of tax. 


Personal allowances and reliefs in force during the year 
1969/70 were: — 


Earned Income Relief — One Fifth. Overriding maximum 
deductions £300. 


Personal allowance — £300. Wife £150. 


Children — £100 each. This allowance is reduced by £36 
in the case of each child in respect of whom a family allowance 
is payable under the Family Allowance Ordinance (Cap. No. 58). 
May be increased to £300 if the child is receiving education in 
ae United Kingdom or Ireland and the taxpayer is resident in 
Gibraltar. 


Dependent relatives — £100 each in respect of no more than 
two dependants. 


Person taking charge of a widower’s child — £100. 


Life Insurance, etc. — Premiums and contributions payable 
during the year of assessment. Maximum deduction not to ex- 
ceed 1/6th of assessable income. Any individual premiums res- 
tricted to 7% of capital sum assured. 


The standard rate of tax is 40p in the £ and applies without 
variation to companies and bodies of persons. The rates appli- 
cable to individuals resident in Gibraltar are: — 


Rate in the £ 
For every pound of: 
First £500 of taxable income 5p 


Next £750 of taxable income 10p 
Next £1,250 of taxable income 20p 
Next £1,000 of taxable income 25p 
Remainder 30p 
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Non-resident individuals, unless. British subjects, are not 
entitled to reliefs or reduced rates of tax but are liable only at 
3/4ths of the standard rates. Non-resident British subjects, if 
in receipt of a pension derived from Gibraltar, are treated as if 
resident; in other cases reliefs are restricted. 


The tax payable at various levels of income by residents in 
Gibraltar is shown in Appendix II. 


Under the Development Aid Ordinance, profits accruing 
from capital invested on approved schemes of development, in- 
cluding schemes of mechanisation, are granted relief from in- 
come tax to the extent of the amount of capital invested in the 
scheme, 


Customs Tariff 


The free port tradition of Gibraltar is still reflected in the 
low rates of import duty. Preferential rates ane payable on cer- 
tain imports of Commonwealth origin while alcoholic beverages 
imported in bulk attract reduced rates. 


The following are the rates of import duty: — 


Pull Prefe- 
Rate rential 


Malt Liquors, per gallon ... 


Motor Spirits, per gallon ... 10p 10p 
Whisky in casks, per gallon ..... 295p 285p 
Whisky in bottles, per gallon .. 300p 290p 
Brandy in casks, per gallon ....... ... 290p 245p 
Brandy in bottles, per gallon .................. 300p 250p 
Rum, Gin and other spirits or strong waters 
in casks, per gallon ................... cee 330p 285p 
Liqueurs and Cordials, per gallon . ... 8340p 290p 
Rum, Gin in bottles, per gallon .... ... 3840p 290p 
Perfumed Spirits ................... cbse i eaes 30% 25% 
ad ad 
valorem valorem 
Cigarettes per Ib. 0.0.0... ee ceeee eens 724p 70p 
lus additional duty oe 1,000 cigarettes... 188p 188p 
Other Manufactured Tobacco, per Ib. ..... -....145.33p 142p 
Unmanufactured Tobacco, per Ib. ............. 4.17p 3.75p 
Wines, per gallon 
(a) Still 
(i) in bottles oo... ee 524p 224p 
(ii) in casks or other containers ...... 26. 16.67p 
(b) Sparkling .................ceeseccceeecceeeeee 40p 
Fuel diesel and gas oil, per gallon 23p 
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In addition there is an export tax on fuel oil of 6.67p a ton. 


Mechanical Lighters and Spare parts 

Motor Vehicle accessories and spare parts — 

Photographic Cameras and Cinematographic 
Projectors 

Radio and Wireless Apparatus & Radiograms 

Watches and Clocks 

Sound Recorders, Sound Reproducers and 
recording media gramophone and record 
players 10% ad valorem 

Binoculars and telescopes 

Electric Shavers 

Jewellery, Imitation Jewellery, Pearls, etc. 

Fountain Pens including Ball Point Pens, 
and Mechanical and Propelling Pencils 

Motor Vehicles 

Goods not otherwise enumerated 


The following rates of drawback are payable on goods which 
ae subsequently exported from Gibraltar under certain condi- 
ons: — 


Goods 


Motor Vehicles Full amount paid 
Mnige ven sae and spare parts, 
and Internal Combustion Engines 
Radio Receiving Sets and Radio Transmitting 6% ad valorem 
Sets and components and fashioned parts 


thereof 
Watches and Clocks 8% ad valorem 
Fountain Pens, including Ball Point Pens and 

Mechanical and Propelling Pencils ‘74% ad valorem 


Clothing materials used in local manufacture 

of garments for export on a commercial 

basis The full amount 
Watches and movement therefor, assembled paid 

in Gibraltar and exported on a commer- 


cial basis 
Free Goods 
Recs following are the main items which are free of import 
Foodstuffs 
Medical 


1 supplies and pharma 
Basic building catenin ceutical products 


Lubricating oil and grease 
ewspapers and newsprint 
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Stamp Duties 


Stamp duties are chargeable under the Stamp Duties Ordin- 
ance, the provisions of which follow closely the Stamp Act, 1961, 
and the first schedule thereto, the rates being the same as those 
in force in Britain. The bulk of the revenue from stamp duties 
in Gibraltar is derived from transactions in real property. 


Estate Duty 


The maximum rate of duty was reduced from 333% to 20% 
during 1965. This duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 
1% on an estate valued at between £2,000 and £3,000 to 20% on 
an estate exceeding £100,000 in value. Estates the value of which 
do not exceed £2,000 are exempt. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 
Currency 


The legal tender of the territory consists of Gibraltar Gov- 
ernment currency notes of £5, £1 and 10/- denominations and 
U.K. silver, copper and cupro-nickel coinage. The note circula 
tion stood at £1,987,446. 10s. Od. on the 3lst December, 1970. 


Banking 


The following banks operate in Gibraltar:— 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
Societe Centrale de Banque 
Galliano’s Bank 
Mediterranean Bank Ltd. 
The City Bank Ltd. 
The deposits in the Government Post Office Savings Bank 
stood at £1,388,671. 
The operation of exchange control continues to demand the 
close attention of the Treasury. 


Bank Rates 


Telegraphic Transfers: Cost of telegram plus #% to £5,000 
Over £5,000 4% 
Mail Transfers: Cost of Postage 10d plus 
Up to £30 1s. 6d. (Min.) 
Over £30 4% 
Demand Transfers: Cost of Postage 2d plus 
Up to £30 1s. 6d. 
Over £30 4% 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 
Imports 


The value of imports (excluding fuels) during 1970 amoun- 
ted to £9,052,487. Britain and the Commonwealth provide the bulk 
of these imports; other sources of supply include the E.E.C., and 
E.F.T.A. countries, Japan, Morocco, the Argentine and U.S.A. 


Import control has not changed during the under re- 
view but it is sufficiently relaxed to allow all other than a 
few items of essential foodstuffs, gold, jewellery and petrol to 
be imported under Open General Licence. 


Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix I. Fresh 
vegetables, fruit and fish are imported from Morocco and Hol- 
land. All imports whether under Specific Import Licence or 
under Open General Licence have to be reported on arrival. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of goods of local origin are negligible and Gibraltar 
depends to a great extent on the entrepot trade. 


The continued development of the facilities and mea 
sures to attract shipping is reflected in the supplies furnished to 
visiting ships. Other outlets for re-exports of this nature are 
provided by the requirements of the Armed Forces and civilian 
and military aircraft, as well as sales to the large number of vi- 
sitors coming to Gibraltar by air and sea. 


Chapter 6: Production 


There are a number of relatively small industrial concerns 
engaged in the assembly of watches, bottling of beer, mineral 
waters, etc. mainly for local consumption. A small but import- 
ae commercial ship-repair yard adds to the attractions of the 

ort. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
POLICY 


The policy of the Education Department is based on four 
main principles:— 
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(a) the equality of educational a tana for all and the 
education of every child according to his abilities, apti- 
tudes and needs; 

(b) the fostering of a sense of community and an aware. 
ness and an understanding of other peoples and other 
nations in the world; 

(c) the support of ie requirements of the communit by 
endeavouring to produce well-educated and well 
ed men and women; 

(d) the maintenance, extension and improvement of exiet- 
ing educational standards. 


LEGISLATION 


The law on Education is contained in the Education Ordin- 
ance which was enacted in 1950 and slightly amended in 1983. 
The Sections of the Ordinance dealing with the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Services Schools were amended in January, cap 


peapcbecae yeh Pg eg Tey Ape bagged 
a new Education Ordinance. e Commission submitted its re- 
port in March 1970. 
FINANCIAL 
The recurrent expenditure approved in pe ear for 


the year was £329,647 orang 8.38% of the total Govern. 
ment recurrent estimated expenditure. 


The actual expenditure at the end of December, 1970 was 
£353,538. Minor works and improvements to schools cost a fur- 
ther £7,682. £14,000 was made available during the year for 
Government-sponsored holidays and educational field trips for 
school children in Morocco and the United Kingdom. 


All salaries paid to teaching, administrative and industrial 
staff are based on the recommendations of the Marsh Report of 
1970. Following negotiations a supplementary review of allow 
ances for teachers was made in December, 1970. Unit totals 
based on the number and age of pupils would be calculated for 
each school and used as a basis for determining Headteachers’ 
salaries, Deputy Head salaries, Heads of Department Allowances 
and Graded posts. This resulted in an increase in the number 
of posts of responsibility available. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION 


; Under the Constitution the Minister of Education is respon- 
sible for education in Gibraltar. 


The Director of eae ts is the eum executive of the 
Department of Education with specia ility for advis- 
ing the Minister of Education. He is pig oosaeee A for the 
inspection of schools and is assisted in this by the Education 
Officer. The Education Officer is responsible for developing 
English Language teaching and for curricula, syllabuses and 
audio-visual and programmed learning projects. Evening 
Classes and Cultural Activities also come within the schedule 
of duties of this officer. 


The administrative side of the Department’s work is super- 
vised by the Administrative Officer, who also has special respon- 
sibilities concerning external examinations. In addition he acts 
as Secretary to the Board of Education. 


The Minister is given advice on educational matters by this 
Board of which he is Chairman. The members are the Roman 
Catholic Bishop, the Dean of Gibraltar, the President of the 
Managing Board of the Jewish Community and a representative 
of the Ministry of Defence. Apart from the seven Board mem- 
bers who are members of the Roman Catholic Church, imcluding 
one headteacher, there are two others, one rep! the 
Gibraltar Teachers’ Association and the other the interests of 
the average family home. 


SCHOOL BUILDING 


Building of the New Laguna Infants School commenced 
and. it was envisaged that the school would be completed by the 
Summer of 1971. 


THE SCHOOL CALENDAR 


The school year runs from 1st September to 3lst August. 
During the last three weeks of the Summer Term and the first 
two weeks of the Autumn Term there was no afternoon work 
but the morning session was extended. 


SCHOOL POPULATION 


The estimated population in Gibraltar in 1970 was 26,833 
civilian residents. On the 31st December there was a total of 
5,217 children enrolled in schools. This represents an increase 


of 149 children as compared with the conpesponidinin figure for 
the previous year. 
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There is free compulsory education for all entitled child- 
ren between the ages of five and fifteen although children are 
allowed to enter school at the age of 4+. Pupils can remain 
in school after the age of fifteen if itt is established that they can 
profit from further education. Secondary children of the Min- 
istry of Defence and the Department of the Environment (U.K.) 
personnel are admitted to Gibraltar Government Secondary 
Schools under an arrangement by which these Ministries pay a 
capitation fee for each child to the Gibraltar Government. The 
Ministry of Defence became responsible for the Primary Educa- 
tion of Services children in January, 1969, and by a similar 
arrangement the Gibraltar Government pays a capitation fee for 
Non-Roman Catholic Gibraltarian children who are educated 
in the Ministry of Defence Primary Schools. The average 
school attendance during 1970 was 88.6%. 


NURSERY EDUCATION 


The Department of Education has always been responsible 
for the registration and inspection of all nurseries, but in Octo- 
ber, 1969, the first Government Nursery was opened with twenty 
children on the roll. This continued during 1970. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


- There are 10 Government Primary Schools, two Private 
Schools and two Services Schools. At the end of the year there 
were 2,044 pupils enrolled in Government schools and 1,338 in 
Private and Services Schools making a total of 3382. 


Co-education has continued in all Government Primary 
Schools. With the proposed introduction of Middle Schools in 
1971 it is expected that all these schools will be fully co-educa- 
tional by 1974. Both Services Primary Schools are co-educa- 
tional. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


All secondary schools are controlled by the Department of 
Education. On 31st December, 1970, there were 625 pupils in 
two Grammar schools, 1,109 pupils in four Secondary Modern 
schools and 51 in the Commercial School making a total of 1785. 
There were 51 boys and 29 girls in Sixth Forms. 


MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


_ The medium of instruction in the schools is English. 
Gibraltar is a Lig bee community and whilst this has obvious 
advantages special techniques are necessary in the Infant and 
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Junior Schools to ensure that the children achieve a dora 

of proficiency in the primary language which will enab 

to cope with the examination uirements in Battaine At 
the same time care is taken to cultivate the second language, 
particularly in fhe senior schools, once the primary language has 
pecs technically effective medium of expression and com- 
munication. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS 


All pupils wishing to enter the selective schools at 11+ 
were required to sit for the secondary Selection Test. 


The Department also organised a qualif' examination 
for girls who wished to enter the Commercial from second- 
ary schools. Her Majesty’s Dockyard held a comes exam- 
ination for apprentice entry. An alternative 
form of a practical test, was also introduced in 1970. 


EXTERNAL EXAMINATIONS 


The schools were given the keiptveh of presenting pupils 
for either the Cambridge Local Syndicate Examination at ‘O’ 
Level and ‘A’ Level, the Royal Society of Arts Examination and 
the City and Guilds Examinations at the Gibraltar and poeye 
Technical College. The ent also acts as local Secre 
tary for the examinations of a number of professional institu- 
tions and other bodies. 


SCHOOL HEALTH 


The School Health Service has been functioning baie ore 
the year under the direction of the Principal School Mi 
Officer, assisted by his staff. Ail chddren ape’ esuyaimid ot Gan 
ages of 5 and 11 and again at 15 just prior to leaving school to 
take up employment. Five medical inspection rooms have been 
in use. In all 924 pupils were examined. Special cases were 
referred for treatment, and as from September, 1969, the De- 
partment was able to call on the services of the Speech Thera- 
pist who had returned from training. 


SCHOOL MILK 


Milk was provided for all pupils in Infant Schools and for 
those pupils in Junior Schools for whom it was considered neces- 
sary. 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


The Government operates a special school, St. Bernadette’s, 
for 15 physically and mentally handicapped children. The school 
day has been extended to 3 p.m. and meals are now provided on 
the premises, Considerable help was given to the school by the 
Handicapped Children’s Society and many private donors. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


School clubs and societies of many types are organised in 
most schools. There is an active Girl Guide and Boy Scout 
Movement and groups of the St. John Ambulance and R.S.P.C.A. 
Animal Defenders are flourishing. 


A special feature of youth activities in Gibraltar is drama. 
Every year the schools get together under a drama organiser and 
produce a classical play. Each Secondary School also enters a 
play at the annual Drama Festival where a great wealth of na- 
tural talent in drama is revealed. 


Sports are very popular with all pupils, but owing to the 
small size of Gibraltar, the number of sports grounds is limited. 
However, athough there are no school sports grounds as such, 
full use is made of the facilities available in both Services and 
civilian grounds. Work was commenced on the new Victoria 
Stadium by the Royal Engineers and the first phase should be 
completed early in 1971. It is envisaged that the Stadium will 
be run by the Department of Education. A fully equipped & gym- 
nasium in the John Mackintosh Hall is also constantly used by 
the schools. During the summer months the Government and 
the Arm rmy offer facilities at the Montagu Sea Bathing Pavilion and 
the Nuffield Pool respectively for the eacning of swimming 
and life-saving. There are many youth clubs in Gibraltar. 
Some of them are patronised by schools and often subsidised by 
the Government. Most schools have open days when parents 
are allowed to visit the schools to see the conditions under which 
their children work and also some of their achievements. At 
Christmas time most schools hold concerts and_ exhibitions 
which are often featured on television and many hold a sports 
day in June. 


In 1970 the Government extended its scheme for holidays 
for schoolchildren. Exchange holidays were organised to the 
UK. together with trips to Chigwell Grange Farm and the City of 
Goole, and Biological and Geographical Field trips to Morocco. In 
all 562 children and 44 teachers were involved. Mr James Platt, 
of the Central Bureau of Educational Visits and Exchanges, visi- 
ted Gibraltar to discuss educational exchanges. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL WELFARE 


All religious denominations in Gibraltar pay particular at- 
tention to the moral and religious welfare of the pupils. _ 

Religious instruction forms part of the school curriculum 
and is given daily by class teachers. In addition Roman Catho- 
lic priests, the Jewish Rabbi and the Clergy of the Anglican and 
other churches visit the schools and children go to the Cathedrals 
and Churches for Masses and Services. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAINING 


Statistics of teacher strength are given in Appendix VI Table 
I. The Department of Education policy whereby no more unqua- 
lified teachers would be recruited was continued. The Depart- 
ment gives priority to serving unqualified teachers who wish to 
go for teacher training and one teacher was selected in 1970. 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 


The minimum academic standards demanded by training 
colleges in England are now very high. Most colleges demand that 
students proceeding to follow a teaching career should have at 
least two ‘A’ levels and, in view of this, it is now the policy of the 
Department to encourage prospective teachers to study in the 
Sixth Forms where they can obtain this qualification. Statistics 
of training are given in Appendix VI Table II. 


THE TEACHERS’ VACATION COURSE 


In August, 1970, a third vacation course was organised under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Overseas Development and the 
British Council to familiarise loca) teachers with the latest edu- 
cational developments. The Director of Studies, Mr. A R Ken- 
ney, MA, BSc., was assisted by three other lecturers from Britain 
and the course, attended by 34 teachers, was of great value. By 
kind permission of the Flag Officer, Gibraltar, the course was held 
in New Camp Primary School, the most up-to-date educational 
building in Gibraltar. The subjects covered were: Remedial, 
Geography, Dance and Drama. 


THE TEACHERS’ ORGANISATION 


The teachers in Gibraltar are represented by the Teachers’ 
Association of which the majority of the teaching staff are mem- 
bers. The Departmental Whitley Council, on which the Teachers’ 


fe represents the staff side, met on two occasions in 
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During the year, the Association continued its direct nego- 
tiations with Government on the pay and conditions of teachers. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Statistics for the year are in Table III. 


The Ministry of Defence became responsible for the Primary 
Education of Services Children on the 1st January, 1969 and the 
New Camp Services Primary School was opened in April, 1969. 


Co-education in Government Primary Schools was continued 
in September, 1970. 


SECONDARY SELECTION 


The pupils are transferred to secondary schools at 11+ after 
selection on the basis of two Verbal Reasoning Tests and the 
Headteacher’s assessment. 


In all about 130 children were transferred to selective 
schools, about one third of the relevant age group. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Detailed Statistics for the year are in Table III. 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Gibraltar and Dockyard Technical College offers a two- 
year general engineering course leading to City and Guilds recog- 
nition. This is designed for school leavers before they enter 
employment. The college also gives training to yard boys and 
apprentices from the Dockyard and to official and other employ- 
ees who attend classes in the evening and on day-release. Statis- 
tics of technical education are given in Appendix VIII. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


The Commercial School offered a two-year course for secon- 
dary school girls who pass a qualifying examination. The girls 
are prepared for the Royal Society of Arts examinations. Special 
emphasis has been laid on improving standards in English, Short- 
hand and Typing. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND EVENING CLASSES 


The whole range of Evening Classes continued to expand and 
there was an increase in the number of subjects offered. 


The classes in English for Dockyard Apprentices were con- 
pac as well as ‘A’ Level Engtish and ‘A’ Level Mathematics 
classes. 
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GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS 


The Government policy whereby any young person who has 
the ability and the necessary qualifications can be given a chance 
to study overseas has been maintained. Students are expected 
to return to Gibraltar to offer their services to the community, if 
so required, for a stated number of years. In 1970, the Govern- 
ment awarded six scholarships and grants. The awards were 
made on the recommendation of the Public Service Commission 
ae some cases students were able to start their studies imme- 

jiately. 


The Trustees of the John Mackintosh Scholarship Fund have 
continued to finance students at British Universities and Techni- 
cal Colleges. Dover College have accepted one candidate for ‘A’ 
bea work. This scholarship was paid for by Barclays Bank 


COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIPS & TEACHING BURSARIES 


The local Commonwealth Scholarship Agency nominated 2 
candidates for Commonwealth Scholarships. 


The Departmental Appointments Board for the Common- 
wealth teaching bursaries, tenable in Britain, put forward 
13 names (3 1-year; 10 3-year teacher training). The final selec- 
tion rests with the appointment boards in the awarding countries. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND YOUTH WELFARE 


The Youth Officer visited schools, gave talks to school leav- 
ers, interviewed them, organised visits to industry and kept very 
close contact with employers. The employment situation proved 
very satisfactory and over 300 youngsters were placed in employ- 
ment. In addition the Youth Officer gave vocational guidance to 
all school leavers and visited young people at work. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The Youth Officer and the Youth Leader also associated 
themselves with the Vocational Guidance Scheme run by Lourdes 
and St Jago’s Schools and visited young people at work. This 
scheme has proved very useful in that school leavers are given an 
opportunity of observing different trades and seeing something 
of the adult working world. In September a teacher was appoin- 
ted to look after the vocational guidance side of the school. There 
was very close contact between the latter and the Youth Section 
of the Department. 


The Youth Officer is asisted by a Youth Leader whose func- 
tions also include youth employment. 
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YOUTH WELFARE 


The Youth Officer is also Secretary and Executive Officer of 
the Youth Employment and Welfare Council. There are 13 youth 
clubs and youth organisations in Gibraltar with a total member- 
ship of approximately 1,600. The Youth Officer and Youth Lea- 
der continued to visit clubs to advise and help them develop their 
activities. Grants have ben made to youth clubs and associations 
totalling aproximately £4,500 to help them develop their activi- 
ties and also to enable their members to organise trips and hold 
cons in Morocco; over 100 young people took part in these acti- 
vities. 


In addition 4 leaders from the Young Christian Workers at- 
tended formation and leadership courses abroad. 


The Government also sponsored youngsters to take part in a 
holiday scheme and twelve members of youth clubs availed them- 
poe of the opportunity. They were accompanied by the Youth 

ader. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Since the merging of the City Council and Government De- 
partments in 1969 the Medical and Health Department has func- 
tioned as one unit under the Minister for Medical and Health 
Services, with the Director of Medical and Health Services, and 
the Deputy Director and Hospital Administrator responsible 
for its administration. 


The Government Medical and Health Services consist of 
Hospital Services; Specialist Medical Treatment outside Gov- 
ernment hospitals (where such treatment is beyond the scope 
of local resources); Child Welfare and School Health Services; 
Domiciliary and Out-Patient Treatment of persons coming un- 
der the scope of the District Medical Service; Domiciliary Me- 
dical Service; and Port and Airport Health Service. 


Hospitals 


The Government Hospital Services consist of the following 
institutions: — 


(i) St. Bernard’s Hospital, with 182 beds. The Hospital 
provides a comprehensive out-patient service and in- 


atient treatment for acute medical and surgical cases. 
In addition, it has a Maternity Section, a special ward 
for elderly patients and a small isolation unit. 
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(ii) St. Joseph’s Hospital for the treatment of mental dis- 
eases has accommodation for 50 patients. Out-patient 
Clinics are held at this Hospital and at St. Bernard’s 
Hospital. 

(iii) The Infectious Diseases Hospital kept under the 
terms of the International Sanitary Conventions for 
Maritime and Aerial Navigation has accommodation 
for 10 beds. One case of suspected small-pox was 
admitted during the year, but fortunately proved to 
be negative. 


The following projects were under discussion during the year 
and final plans were prepared:— 


(i) Pathological Laboratory and Isolation Unit 


(a) An annexe to be built on land adjoining the Mackintosh 
Wing at present occupied by the House Officers Quar- 
ters. This annexe will house an Isolation Unit which 
will take over all the functions of the Isolation Rooms 
now available in Don Ward, the Pathological Labora- 
tory, which is now sited in the City Hall, and anew 
Chapel to replace the existing Chapel which will have 
to be demolished when the building of the annexe 


takes place. 


The siting of the Pathological Laboratary within the 
precincts of St. Bernard’s Hospital will greatly improve 
efficiency and liaison between the patients’ areas and 
the laboratory, which because of the present separa- 
tion, are extremely difficult to maintain at the moment. 

(b) The lift which serves the Mackintosh Wing is the onl 
direct link between the Wing and the rest of the S 
Bernard’s Hospital, apart from the main staircase in 
the Wing. A new lift is therefore proposed which will 
provide alternative access to the Wing and its adjoin- 
ing annexe and will be in the nature of a service lift 
to provide not only alternative means of access if the 
existing lift were to break down, but also a separate 
line of traffic for services other than the conveyance 
of patients and clean stores. 


(ti) Health Centre 


In view of the desirability of siting the Out-Patients Depart- 
ment away from St. Bernard’s Hospital, a decision was taken to 
construct a Health Centre for this purpose. The Centre will 
house the General Medical Clinic (at present run from St. 
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Bernard's Hospital); the District and Medical Clinic; the School 
Medical Clinic; the Child Welfare; the Immunisation and Vac-- 
cination Department; the Preventive Dental Service; the Audio- 
logy Clinic and a Dispensary. It will also accommodate the 
administrative and other services of the Health section of the 
Medical and Health Department. The Out-Patients Department 
at St. Bernard’s Hospital will be used for Casualty work and 
Specialist clinics. 


Visiting Consultants 


Mr. L. L. Bromley, F.R.C.S., Surgeon in Charge of the 
Thoracic Unit at St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, Dr. Oscar 
Craig, Consultant Radiologist, of St. Mary’s Hospital, Padding- 
ton, Mr, Henry Shaw, F.R.C.S., Ear, Nose and Throat Consultant 

at the Royal Marsden Hospital, London, and Dr. K. Granville 
Grossman, Consultant Psychiatrist at St. Mary’s Hospital, Pad- 
dington, visited Gibraltar on various occasions during the year 
- advise in their respective specialities and, where necessary, 
Oo operat 


The training of nurses continued as in previous years. Two 
male and one female nurses were sent for training during the 
year under review. Six nurses completed their training after 
obtaining the S.R.N. certificate. 


The Public Health and Clinical Pathology Laboratories 
Staff was increased by the return of another qualified Techni- 
cian who had been undergoing studies in the United Kingdom. 


A Public Health Inspector Trainee, who joined the Depart- 
ment in 1969, was sent to the United Kingdom, on a three year 
course, for the Diploma of the Public Health Inspectors’ Educa- 
tion Board. 


A new Central Sterile Supply Department in St. Bernard’s 
Hospital came into operation in December, 1970. It sterilizes 
a8 Leaelies the Surgical Wards with disposable dressings, swabs 


The Out-Patients and Records Office at St. Bernard’s Hospi- 
tal underwent considerable alterations and, towards the end of 
the year, work on a new clinic and waiting room and a more 
spacious Records Office was nearing completion. 


The Dental Clinic and the Blood Department were trans. 
ferred to new premises within St. Bernard’s Hospital which had 
been modernised to provide improved facilities. 
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The conversion of the Operating Theatre at St. Bernard’s 


Hoops into a modern Operating tre Suite consisting of 
two theatres and ancillary rooms was completed early in the 
year. 


Although the conversion of the King George V Hospital 
building into a Psychiatric unit was initially delayed, consider- 
able progress was made in 1970 and ie Copictne, Ie echoed 
for May'1971. The new Hospital will house the patients at 
present accommodated at St. Joseph's Hospital. 


cele au! Ar Dispensary Service is provided at St. Ber- 
nard’e Hospi This is staffed by peroauet from the Hospi- 
tal Dispensary and enables the public to obtain medicines on 
prescriptions obtained after normal shop hours. 


Twenty-nine patients were sent to various hospitals in Bri- 
tain during the course of the year. As usual the majority of 
these went to the Royal Marsden Hospital and to St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, London. 


The immunisation of children is under the direct control of 
the Director of Medical and ieee Services who is also the Prin- 
cipal School Medical Officer. In this capacity he gives lectures 
on health education in the schools and to nurses. Children 
found to be in need of medical treatment are referred to a Spe- 
cial Sick Children Clinic at St. Bernard's Hospital or to their 
own doctors. 


In August Miss Eileen Kearney, an Audiometrician from 
the Royal National Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital, London 
visited Gibraltar at the invitation of the Director of Medical 
and Health Services and carried out a survey to assess the hear- 
ing of young school children. The survey was financed by a 
generous donation from the Inner Wheel. 


The Child Welfare Clinics, under the direction of the Pae- 
diatrician assisted by Health Visitors, are held regularly at the 
Child Welfare Centre where advice on infant and child welfare 
is given. Children who require treatment are referred to the 
out-patient clinics at St. Bernard’s Hospital or to their own 
doctors. 


A Health Visitor and a team of Assistant Health Visitors 
carry out home visiting and a close liaison is maintained with 
the Maternity Department of St. Bernard’s Hospital. 
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The District Medical Service caters for patients in receipt 
of Supplementary Benefits. A District Medical Officer and a 
team of District Nurses run a daily out-patient clinic and attend 
to domiciliary cases. Hospital treatment, medicines and any 
surgical appliances required by District patients are provided 
free of charge. The District Medical Officer also provides 
medical attention required by the inmates of the John Mackin- 
tosh Homes for the Aged. The District Medical Officer is also 
the Airport Medical Officer. 


The Government is responsible for the observance of inter- 
national agreements in relation to International Sanitary Con- 
ventions. Resident and non-resident civilians of all national- 
ities are given treatment for social diseases free of charge at 
any time of the day at St. Bernard’s Hospital. 


The Gibraltar League of Hospital Friends contributed in no 
small measure to the welfare of the patients with their personal 
service and generosity. A number of gifts and donations were 
also received from other sectors of the community. 


Expenditure on public health during 1970 by Government 
totalled £442,686. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


In addition_to administering the Supplementary Benefits 
Scheme and the Family Allowances Ordinance elsewhere described 
the activities of the Social Welfare section of the Labour and 
Social Security Department cover the fields of child care, adop- 
tion, prevention of delinquency, probation, conciliation in matri- 
monial disputes, and the rehabilitation of problem families. 


CHILDREN IN NEED OF CARE AND PROTECTION 


The Child Care Committee, which brings together represen- 
tatives of all the bodies concerned with deprived or delinquent 
children under the chairmanship of the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Gibraltar, who has a wide experience of institutions and orga- 
nisations for child care, continued to meet regularly. The Com- 
mittee, which also advises on delinquency and probation, has 
been able to ensure the maximum co-ordination of all the agen- 
cies dealing with children and young persons in need of care. 


The Committee gives special attention to children identified 
as potential delinquents, including persistent truants from school. 
Case work is carried out by the three Probation Officers of the 
Department of Labour and Social Security. 
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The Edmund Rice Home for deprived and delinquent boys 
continued the good work it has performed since it was opened in 
1966. There were four boys in care at the end of 1970. 


A high level of family visiting and case work was maintain- 
ed throughout the year, special attention being given to problem 
families with children who have been identified with antisocial 
behaviour. 


The Foster Parents Scheme 


The need for foster parents has arisen only once during the 
last few years. The arrangements made in that case are work- 
ing very satisfactorily. 


Probation 


The number of Probation Orders made increased from 14 in 
1969 to 30 in1970. Four of these were in respect of adults and 
the remainder were juveniles. With one exception, all the Orders 
related to male offenders. 


Imprisonment of Juveniles 


There is no approved school or Borstal establishment to deal 
with the more recalcitrant cases of juvenile delinquency, There 
is, therefore, no alternative in cases which have exhausted the 
limited means of treatment available but to send these to prison 
where there is, however, no separate establishment for them. 
They are, nevertheless, segregated from the adult counterparts. 
No child (ie. under 14 years of age) may, however, be sent to 
prison. 


Five young male persons received prison sentences during 
the year compared with two in 1969. 


Corporal Punishment of Juveniles 


The Courts do not view corporal punishment with favour, 
but in the absence of any form of treatment, it has been retained 
reluctantly as a necessary part of the limited means available 
for the treatment of delinquents. No such punishment was, 
however, imposed during 1970 by the Courts. 


Prevention of Delinquency 


An Attendance Centre is set up at the City Fire Station. 
During 1970 two young persons attended at the centre. 
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The “Liverpool Scheme” continues to be successfully oper- 
ated by the police. 14 young persons (13 male and 1 female), 
as as six male children were dealt with under this Scheme. 
(A total of 20 as compared to 17 in 1969). 


Adoption 
One case of adoption was approved by the Court in 1970. 


Care of the Aged 


The institutional care of the aged continues to be under- 
taken by the Board of Governors of the John Mackintosh Homes. 
These homes, of which there are three, cater for a total of 168 
persons. 


Residents in the homes who are without means are main- 
tained free of charge, and receive a pocket money allowance of 
10/- a week from Government funds. 


Matrimonial Reconciliation 


Seven cases of matrimonial disputes were dealt with by the 
Department during the year, four of them having been referred 
by the Courts. It was possible to settle only two cases satisfac- 


Community Welfare and Community Development 


The social, cultural and physical welfare needs of the com- 
munity are catered for by a number of social and sports clubs, 
libraries, societies and amateur dramatic groups. Foremost among 
these centres is the John Mackintosh Hall which provides a lib- 
rary and cultural, educational, social and recreational facilities 
for many groups and societies. The running of the Hall is fin- 
anced by the Government. This cultural centre is exceptionally 
well-equipped in premises built for the purpose with funds pro- 
vided by the Trustees of the Will of the late John Mackintosh. 
The British Council continued to provide generous support with 
materials such as books, films, magazines, gramophone records, 
music etc. c 


Welfare of the Blind 


The Annual Report of the Gibraltar Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness shows a slight increase in the number of blind 
and partially sighted persons. The number so registered stood 
at 97 at the end of the year (3 more than in 1969). 75 of them” 
were aged over 60. There are no blind children or teenagers. 
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Compulsory Service Grants 


This Ministry of Defence (Army) Scheme to alleviate hard- 
ship to the family of a wage earner called up for military ser- 
vice provides that Compulsory Service Grants related to pre- 
service earnings should be payable. The maximum allowance 
payable is £2.10.0 a week whilst the recruit makes a voluntary 
settlement of 17/6d. If need is established and the maximum 
grant does not bring the recruit’s pay and allowances up to 75% 
of pre-service earnings further financial assistance is given un- 
der the Supplementary Benefits Scheme. 


Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme 


This Scheme, which is designed to assist discharged prison- 
ers normally resident in Gibraltar, by immediate cash payments, 
the provision of essential clothing and assistance in obtaining 
employment, continued in operation during the year. 


Sponsored Hospital Patients’ Scheme 


Under this Scheme persons suffering from conditions which 
require specialised medical treatment not obtainable in Gibral- 
tar are sent to suitable hospitals outside Gibraltar, usually in 
Britain. Twenty-two such patients were sent to Britain during 
1970. 


The expenditure incurred on passages, maintenance allow- 
ances, etc., was £2,328 as compared with £3,207 the previous 
year. These figures do not include the actual cost of treatment 
which is much higher and is met from the Medical vote. 


Relationship with Voluntary Organisations 


Excellent relationships exist between the Department of 
Labour and Social Security and the various voluntary and char- 
itable organisations, especially those catering for the aged or 
in the field of Child Care. 


Rent Allowances 


Persons in receipt of Supplementary Benefits may apply for 
rent relief under the Rent Relief Scheme administered by the 
Lands and Works Department. Those who do not qualify for 
sre rent relief may still be helped with a discretionary rent 
allowance. 
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Supplementary Benefits Scheme 


The Supplementary Benefits Scheme is not supported by 
specific legislation but operates under administrative arrange- 
ments designed to provide financial assistance on a basis of 
pert Aca cepmanens and certain others permanently residing 


The basic weekly rates of allowance for persons living on 
their own were increased in January, 1970, to 47/- for a single 
person and 77/- for a married couple. Slightly higher grants 
are paid to registered blind and the partially sighted. These 
rates were due to be increased further to £3 and £5 respectively 
in January, 1971. 


The Scheme also provides for the payment of discretionary 
allowances for exceptional needs. 


The total expenditure on Suplementary Benefits during 1970 
was £86,812 as compared with £75,268 in 1969. The sum of 
£14,400 as compared with £12,385 in 1969, was also allowed in 
rent relief. 


The Family Allowances Ordinance 


The Family Allowances Ordinance provides for the payment 
of allowances in respect of each child, except the first, under 
the age limit. For the majority of children this Hmit is 15 
(which is the statutory school-leaving age) but for those stay- 
ing on at school or actively seeking employment by maintaining 
registration at an Employment Exchange it can be extended un- 
til they attain their eighteenth birthday. 


The allowance was increased in January 1970 from 4/- to 
6/- a week for each child after the first, and is paid irrespective 
of actual needs or resources. It is disregarded for the purpose 
of assessment under the Supplementary Benefits Scheme. 


Expenditure on Family Allowances during 1970 totalled 
£40,829 as compared with £28,047 in 1969. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Social Security system administered by the Department 
of Labour and Social Security is based on the following: 
(1) The Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance; 
(2) The Social Insurance Ordinance; 
(3) The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit and 
Unemployment Insurance Ordinance; 4 
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(4) The Family Allowances Ordinance; and 
(5) The non-statutory Supplementary Benefits Scheme 
(formerly known as Public Assistance). 


Contributory Schemes 


The Contributory Schemes are provided for under the Em- 
ployment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the Social Insurance 
Ordinance. They cover all persons employed under a contract 
of service and also provide for persons who cease to be compul- 
sorily insured to become voluntary contributors. The schemes 
are financed from weekly contributions paid by employers and 
workers, the administrative expenses being paid by the Govern- 
ment. The standard rate of contribution is 9/- a week for a 
man (5/- payable by the employer and 4/- by the worker), and 
there are pro rata rates for the other classes. 


Following the practice in the United Kingdom, the normal 
method of payment of contributions is by means of adhesive 
insurance stamps fixed to insurance cards. The liability for 
stamping insurance cards is placed on the employer who then 

educts from wages the worker's share of the contribution. One 
stamp is used for collecting contributions under both Ordin- 
ances. Insurance stamps are sold at the Post Office. 


Credits for contributions, which count equally as paid con- 
tributions for certain purposes, are granted during limited 
periods of sickness, unemployment or incapacity due to injury 
and certain other contingencies. 


The paragraphs that follow show decreases both in the in- 
come from contributions and in expenditure on benefits under 
the Social Insurance Ordinance, which are directly attributable 
to the closing of the Spanish frontier. 


NonContributory Schemes 


Soeine non-contributory schemes are the Non-contributory 
ea 1 Insurance Benefit and Unemployment Insurance Ordin- 
a ena ey Allowances Ordinance and the Supplementary 
ent heme, _All three are financed entirely from the gen- 
flan revenue of Gibraltar and not from any system of contribu- 


ent Insurance Ordinance iti 
a covers British Subjects and 
rr mech ted in Gibraltar. In addition to Said sup- 
n to the benefits prescribed in the Social Insurance 
; Provides for the payment of transitional retirement 
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The Family Allowances Ordinance and the Supplementary 
Benefits Scheme cover Gibraltarians domiciled in Gibraltar as 
well as non-Gibraltarian British Subjects and others provided 
they satisfy certain special conditions as to residence. 


CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 
The Employment Injuries Insurance Schemes 


The three main types of benefit paid under the Employment 
Injuries Insurance finance are: 


(1) Injury Benefit; 
(2) Disablement Benefit; and 
(3) Industrial Death Benefit. 


In addition, free medical treatment for employment injur- 
ies and occupational diseases, including the provision and re- 
newal of prosthetic appliances, is provided at the Government 
hospitals. The Government hospitals were reimbursed from 
the Employment Injuries Insurance Fund to the amount of 
£1,981 during 1970, as compared with £2,315 during 1969, for 
treatment to insured persons, including the provision of pros- 
thetic appliances. 


Injury Benefit is payable up to a maximum of 182 days to 
insured persons who are incapable of work as a result of an in- 
dustrial accident or an occupational disease. The rate of injury 

efit for a man aged 20 or over is 56/- a week, to which may 
be added dependants’ allowance of 14/- a week for a dependent 
rope 7/- a week for the first dependent child and 4/1 a week for 


267 claims were received during the year (including 13 
in respect of occupational disease) of which 216 were approved. 
ie ea paid in respect of Injury Benefit during the year was 
£2,354. 


Disablement Benefit depends on the extent of residual phy- 
sical or mental disability resulting from an industrial accident 
or prescribed occupational disease, assessed by a Medical Board 
on loss of faculty and without regard to occupation or effect on 
earnings. If the degree of disablement is between 1% and 
34% inclusive the award is by way of a gratuity varying between 
£16 and £280, and if it is between 35% and 100% a weekly pen- 
sion is paid during the period taken into account by the assess- 
ment. The pension varies between 19/6 a week and 56/- a week 
in the case of male adults and 14/9 a week and 42/- a week in 
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the case of female adults. Additional allowances are payable for 
dependants at the same rates as in the case of injury benefit, and 
also in certain circumstances when the disabled insured person 
is receiving approved hospital in-patient treatment, or, being 
totally disabled, requires constant attendance. If the assessment 
is for life, or for a period of not less than seven years, theiclaim- 
ant may opt to receive a lump sum gratuity varying between £288 
and £800 instead of the pension. 


During the year 33 claims to disablement benefit were re- 
ceived of which 29 were allowed. 25 claimants received assess- 
ments for life. The amount paid was £3,811. 


Industrial Death Benefit is payable by way of pension to the 
widow or dependent incapacitated widower or wholly dependent 
parent of an insured person whose death results from an indus- 
trial accident or a prescribed occupational disease. This pension 
is payable at the rate of 35/- a week and may be increased by de- 
pendants’ allowance payable at the same rates and in the same 
way as for injury or disablement benefits. The rate per orphan is 
16/- a week. Subject to certain conditions a widow may opt to re- 
ceive a lump sum gratuity of £800 instead of the pension but de- 
pendants’ allowances may not be so commuted. Where there is no 
widow (or widower), children or parent there is provision for 
certain other dependants to claim, in which case the benefit is 
by way of a gratuity of £90. Two claims were received and al- 
lowed during 1970. Expenditure on industrial death benefit 
amounted to £1,070. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Employment In- 
juries Insurance Ordinance, other than those relating to disable- 
ment are determined by the Director of Labour and Social Secu- 
rity. There is a right of appeal to the Employment Injuries Ap- 
peals Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifica- 
tions (at present the Attorney-General) a member representing 
the interests of employers and a member representing the inter- 
ests of insured persons. No appeal was received during the year. 


The Employment Injuries Insurance Fund 


The income from contributions to the Fund during 1970 
was £18,107. The expenditure on benefits was £7,235 and the 
accumulated balance at the end of the year was £124,110. 
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Social Insurance Scheme 
The Social Insurance Ordinance provides for the payment 


(3) Maternity Benefits; 
(4) Death Grants; 
(5) Widow's Benefit; and 
- (6) Unemployment Benefits. 


Entitlement to benefit depends on the satisfaction of pres- 
cribed contribution conditions but there is provision for the pay- 
ment of benefit at reduced rates where the contribution condi- 
tions are not fully satisfied. 


Old Age Pensions 


Old Age Pensions are paid to men at the age of 65 and 
women at the age of 60 who satisfy the required conditions. The 
basic rate of pension is 30/- a week. During the year, 349 new 
claims were received, four of which were disallowed. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of pensions in payment at the 
end of the year:— 


Male Alien 641 with very few exceptions, 
Female Alien 1,141 all these are 
ad nationals living in Spain 
2, 


The cost to the Fund during the year amounted to £34,426. 


Guardian’s Allowances 


Guardian's Allowance is a payment of 10/- a week to the 
person who takes into his family an orphan child both of whose 
parents or step-parents are dead. Special rules apply to the 
children of divorced parents, adopted children, illegitimate 
children and children whose parents cannot be traced. No claim . 
was received in 1970. 


Maternity Benefit is a grant of £10 paid to a woman, quali- 
fied either through her own or her husband’s insurance, for 
every child born to her. During 1970, 445 claims were received, 
of which 439 were eee 205 hg these claims were in yu reid 
of alien insured persons. 8 grants were paid in respect of twin: 
tad 45 prviita: Ware: DALAL fochiced ratey Secale OF i dohlacal 
contribution record. The total amount paid was £4,163. 
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Death Grant is payable to a person who incurs the cost of 
the funeral or other appreciable expenses arising from the death 
of an insured person, or of a wife, widow, husband, widower 
or child of an insured person. The standard grant is at the 
rate of £20 in the case of the death of an adult. Reduced rates 
are also payable in the case of children or when the claim is 
based upon a deficient contribution record. 


During the year, 158 claims were received, 157 of which 
were allowed. 92 of these claims were in respect of alien in- 
sured persons. The total amount paid during the year was 
£2,412. 


Widow's Benefit is payable to the widow of a deceased 
insured person. who has satisfied the necessary contribution con- 
ditions. There are three kinds of widow’s Benefits, only one 
of which is payable at any one time, as follows:— 


(a) Widow’s Allowance is payable for the first 13 weeks of 
widowhood at the standard rate of 40/- per week with increases 
of 5/- per week for each child up to a maximum of 4 children; 


(b) Widowed Mother’s Allowance is payable to a widow left 
with a dependent child hibiervd ne finishes drawing her widow’s 
allowance. The standard rate is 30/- a week with increases of 
5/- per week for each seat child; and 


(c) Widow’s Pension is payable on certain qualifying con- 
ditions on termination of widow's allowance or widowed mother's 
allowance. The standard rate is 30/- a week. 


During the year, 37 claims were received, all of which were 
allowed. 18 claims were in respect of alien insured persons. 
The total amount paid during the year, including benefits in 
respect of claims approved in previous years was £4,425. 


Determimation of Claims and Questions 


All clalms and questions arising under the Social Insurance 
Ordinance are determined by the Director of Labour and Social 
Security. There is a right of appeal to the Social Insurance 
Appeals Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifi- 
cations (at present the Attorney-General), a member represent- 
ing the interests of employers and a member representing the 
interests of insured persons. No appeals were received during 
the year. 


On a question of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal 
from the Board’s decision He a the Supreme Court. 


Unemployment Benefit 


Unemployment Benefit is a weekly payment for a period 
not exceeding 78 days (Sundays excluded) made to any person 
under pensionable age who is unemployed, capable of work and 
available to take work if offered, and who during the 52 weeks 
immediately preceding the week in which the claim is made 
was in employment for not less than 30 weeks, or his yearly 
average of weeks of insurable employment is not less than 30. 


The standard weekly rate is 24/- with an increase of 16/- 
a week for any one adult dependant and 5/- a week for each 


dependent child up to a maximum of four children. Lower week- 
ly rates are payable to claimants without dependants who are 
either married women or under the age of 20. 


During the year 389 claims were received. Of these 339 
were allowed, 223 claims being in respect of alien insured per- 
sons. The total amount paid was £845. 


The Social Insurance Fund 


The income from contributions to the Fund during 1970 was 
£175,949. The expenditure on benefits was £46,271 and the ac- 
cumulated balance at the end of the year was £1,716,214. 


Advisory Committees 


There is provision for the constitution of Advisory Com- 
mittees under both the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordin- 
ance and the Social Insurance Ordinance. As in each case the 
purpose of the Committee is “to give advice and assistance to 
the Director in connection with the discharge of his functions 
under the Ordinance and to perform any other duties allotted 
to them”, the same persons constitute both Committees so as to 
combine their work and thus avoid duplication. They include 
representatives of employers and workers and have an indepen- 
dent chairman. 


Inspections 

The number of establishments visited was 284 and the 
total number of insurance cards inspected was 2,270. Domestic 
servants are not included in these figures. 
Prosecutions 


No legal proceedings were instituted during 1970. 
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NON-CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


The Non-contributory Social Insurance Benefit and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Ordinance. 


The whole of this Ordinance applies to persons who are in- 
sured persons under the Social Insurance Ordinance or the wives 
or widows or such persons and who are either:— 


(a) British Subjects; or 
(b) domiciled in Gibraltar. 


The provision of the Ordinance relating to Unemployment 
Benefit applies to all insured persons. 


The benefits payable under this Ordinance are:— 


(1) Transitional Retirement Pension; 

(2) Supplements to certain benefits paid under the Social 
Insurance Ordinance; and 

(3) Unemployment Benefit which is paid out of the Social 
Insurance Fund in accordance with Section 4 of the 
Ordinance. 


Retirement pensions were specifically introduced in order 
to provide for the older insured persons who would not qualify 
for Old Age Pensions when payment of this benefit became T- 
ative in 1965. Now that most insured persons have established 
a title to Old Age Pension the number of Retirement Pensions 
is expected todecrease gradually over the years. During 1970 
only coe aim was received and allowed. The total amount paid 
was £8,574. 


The weekly rate of retirement pension is 20/- with increases 
of 12/- a week for a wife under 60 years of age. A married 
woman or widow over 60 years of age may be entitled to a pen- 
sion based on the satisfactory employment record of her husband 
or late husband. The rate of pension in such cases is 12/- a 
week for a married woman and 20/- a week for a widow. There 
are increases at the rate of 5/- a week for each child up to a 
maximum of four children. 


Supplements to Social Insurance Benefits 


These are weekly payments paid to persons to whom the 
whole of the Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordin- 
ance applies and the money to pay for these supplements comes 
from the General Revenues of Gibraltar and not from contribu- 
tions by employers or employees. 
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Supplementation paid during the year to widowed pension- 
ers amounted to £3,523 and to old age pensioners £33,627. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


The machinery for decisions and appeals set up under the 
Social Insurance Ordinance is also used for the Non-Contribu- 
tory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance. 


HOUSING 


The expenditure on new housing amounted to £741,330 of 
which £341,330 was provided from United Kingdom grants with 
the balance being met from local funds. 


A total of 368 flats were under construction during the year. 
One block of 60 flats and another of 50 flats were due for com- 
pletion in 1971. The remaining 258 flats comprise a single 
scheme at Glacis scheduled to be completed between the end of 
1971 and mid-1972. 


The scheme will provide flats and maisonettes of varying 
accommodation including old people’s flats at ground level. Ame- 
ey such as shops and a community club are also being pro- 


Housing fas been given the highest priority in the next 
Development Programme and it is planned to build 650 flats at 
Viaduct Reclamation and 30 flats at Catalan Bay at an estimated 
cost of £5m. 


In the private sector construction was confined to providing 
additional floors to existing buildings or to alterations to internal 
pdited giving increased accommodation with improved sanitary 

acilities. 


Just over £8m has been spent on housing since 1945 to pro- 
vide 2267 dwellings, practically all of which are flats. They are 
administered by the Housing Department which has also under 
its charge a number of pre-war dwellings, mainly reverted leases 
and Government Quarters, representing over 50% of the total 
housing units available for civilian occupation. 


Dwellings completed 
Years Flats 
1945/1954 743 
1955/1964 1010 
1965/1970 514 
2267 
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Annual average during last 25 years = 90 flats/year 


Due for completion 


1971 110 

1971/1972 258 
2635 

New Housing Projects 

Starting 1971 30 

Starting 1972 650 

Expected to be completed 

1973 150 

1974 350 

1975 180 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Twenty-seven Ordinances were passed during the year 1970 
the most important of which were:— 


Number of Subject matter 
Ordinance 


1. 


Genocide Ordinance 


This Ordinance made genocide a punishable offence 
under the criminal law, so that the Genocide Conven- 
tion could be extended to Gibraltar. 


Income Tax (Amendment) Ordinance 


This Ordinance amended the Income Tax Ordinance 
by increasing the standard rate of tax to 8/- in the 
pound. This is the rate payable by companies. The 
rates payable by individuals were increased by 2d in 
the pound at the bottom of the sliding scale to 1/- at 
the top. The highest rate for individuals thus became 
6/- in the pound. 


Control of Employent (Amendment) Ordinance 


This Ordinance imposed strict controls over the 
employment of persons from outside Gibraltar. 
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8. 


17. 


18. 


23. 


26. 


Gibraltar Court of Appeal (Practice and Procedure) 
Ordinance 


This Ordinance provides a set of procedural rules 
regulating the practice of the Court of Appeal set up by 
Section 57 of the Constitution. 


Pensions (Increase) (Amendment) Ordinance 


This Ordinance granted an increase in the pensions of 
officers who retired prior to the implementation of the 
remaining stages of the Marsh Award. 


Industrial Training Ordinance 


This Ordinance established an Industrial Training 
Board consisting of a chairman with experience of in- 
dustry or commerce, and representatives of bane ers 
(official and private) and of employees in Gibraltar. 
The Department of Education, the Department of Lab- 
our and Social Security and the Gibraltar and Dock- 
haha Technical College are also represented on the 

‘oard. 


Gaming (Amendment) Ordinance 


The main objects of this Ordinance were to amend 
the Gaming Ordinance so as to provide — 


(1) that gaming machines shall be illegal unless an 
exemption therefor has been granted by the Gov- 
ernor; 


(2) that no premises shall be used for the purposes of a 
betting shop unless the Financial and Development 
Secretary has granted a licence therefor; 


(3) that no person shall act as a bookmaker unless he 
holds a permit issued by the Financial and Develop- 
ment Secretary. 


Financial Year Ordinance 


This Ordinance is designed to provide for the change 
of the financial year from the period of twelve months 
ending on 31st December to that ending on 31st March 


in each year. 
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27. Statistics Ordinance 


This Ordinance is designed to provide for the collec- 
tion, compilation, analysis and publication of statistical 
information under orders made by the Governor and 
approved by the House of Assembly. 


.Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


The Courts of Law in Gibraltar consist of a Court of Appeal, 
a Supreme Court, the Court of First Instance and the Magis- 
trates’ Court. 


The Court of Appeal and the Supreme Court are established 
by the Gibraltar Constitution Order 1969. The Chief Justice, 
a Judge of the Court of First Instance, a Stipendiary Magistrate 
and 25 Justices of the Peace at present comprise the Judiciary, 
together with the Judges of the Court of Appeal. The Attorney- 
General is the Law Officer of the Crown, whilst the number of 
barristers now practising in Gibraltar is 13, two of them being 
Queen’s Counsel. Barristers are authorised by law to act as so- 
licitors, and persons enrolled as solicitors of the Court are at 
liberty to act as barristers. 


The Court of Appeal will hear appeals from the Supreme 
Court. Decisions of the Court of Appeal are subject to appeal 
to Her Majesty in Council. 


The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court, which 
has both appellate and original jurisdiction. Its original juris- 
diction, in both civil and criminal matters, is similar to that 
exercised in England by all Divisions of the High Court of Jus- 
tice and the Assize Courts. On its appellate side it deals with 
all appeals from the Court of First Instance, the Magistrates’ 
Court and from bodies and persons exercising quasi-judicial po- 
wers for special purposes. 


The General Criminal Sessions are held four times a year, 
or more if necessary, for the trial of persons charged by way 
of indictment. The Chief Justice sits with a jury of nine, or in 
cases of treason, murder or any felony punishable by death, of 
twelve. There is provision for majority verdicts except in cases of 
treason, murder and felony punishable by death when the verdict 
must be unanimous. 
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Appellate or civil proceedings are atranged as circumstan- 
cés require. In civil cases the Chief Justice sits alone, or with 
a jury of nine special or common jurors. 


The substantive law of Gibraltar consists partly of the 

lish law as contained in the Application of English Law 
Ordinance (Cap. 5) in so far as they are applicable to local cir- 
cumstances, any more recent Acts of Parliament expressly or by 
necessary implication applied to Gibraltar, the Common law to 
date, Orders in Council relating to Gibraltar and locally enacted 
Ordinances and subsidiary legislation. 


The practice of the civil side of the Supreme Court is basic- 
ally that of the corresponding Division of the High Court of Eng- 
land, subject to local modifications embodied in the Rules of 
Court made by the Chief Justice. 


e The Criminal practice of the Supreme Court of Gibraltar 
follows that of the English Courts of Assize. 


The Court of First Instance has jurisdiction comparable to 
that of the County Courts of England and Wales and is subordin- 
ate to the Supreme Court. 


The Magistrates’ Court is normally presided over by the 
Stipendiary Magistrate, and in the case of his absence by two or 
more Justices of the Peace. The Stipendiary is also Her Ma- 
jesty’s Coroner and the Public Trustee. The Court has a juris- 
diction in Criminal and matrimonial matters similar to that un- 
der the Magistrates’ Court Act 1952 in England, and is a petty 
debt Court for claims of up to £5. The Magistrates’ Court is 
also the Licensing Authority for the issue of liquor licences. The 
number of charges dealt with by the Stipendiary Magistrate and 
the Justices of the Peace are to some extent disproportionate to 
the size of the territory by reason of the considerable floating 
population passing through. 


Provision is made for legal aid for accused persons and 
appellants in criminal cases, and for legal assistance to persons 
in civil matters. 


In the Supreme Court there were 18 trials on indictment 
in which 28 persons were involved compared with 7 trials con- 
cerning 7 persons in 1969 and 17 trials concerning 35 persons in 
1968. In the plenary jurisdiction 118 civil actions were com- 
menced in the Supreme Court. During the year under review, 
there were heard 13 criminal appeals and one civil appeal. 


The Court of First Instance dealt with 167 summonses and 
103 judgment summonses. 
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The Magistrates’ Court dealt with a total of 3,801 cases taken 
in Court, including 1,516 relating to offences against the Traffic 
Ordinance and 235 concerning larceny and Kindred offences. 
Civit Debt cases totalled 117 out of which 77 did not come for 
hearing. There were 41 Juveniles involved in the Juvenile Court 
as against 25 in 1969 and 12 in 1968. In addition, 22 persons 
were committed for trial by the Supreme Court. During year 
under review 26 probation orders were made by the Court. A 
further 756 cases (not heard in Court) of minor breaches of the 
‘Traffic Ordinance were dealt with by the imposition of the sta- 
tutory “Fixed Penalty”. 


In October 1970, the Stipendiary Magistrate, Mr. John E. 
Alcantara and Mrs. Alcantara went to London at the invitation 
of the Magistrates’ Association. 


Whilst in London the Stipendiary attended a number of 
functions organised by this Association including the Annual 
Meeting of the Magistrates’ Association at the Guildhall. 


During the year under review the Court was not able to cope 
with the heavy load of cases by sitting normal hours and the 
Court found it necessary to institute extra Court sittings at night 
on a weekly basis. 


The ceremonial openine of the legal year took place as usual, 
the Judiciary, officers of the Court and the members of the Bar 


participating. 
POLICE 
Organisation and Administration 


The Force is charged with the preservation of the peace; the 
prevention and detection of crime and the apprehension of offen- 
ders throughout Gibraltar. It is also responsible for Immigra- 
tion Control and Registration of Civilians. 


The Force is divided into two Divisions, one covering the 
City and the other responsible mainly for security commitments 
in Naval Establishments. A number of Specialised Sections are 
housed at Police Headquarters. The City area is divided into 
beats and patrolled on a twenty-four hour basis, with mobile 
patrols superimposed. 


Establishment and Strength. 


The establishment of the Force is 249 but actual strength 
on the 31st December, 1970 was 184. There were thus 65 vac- 
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ancies, 5 more than in 1969. 


The authorised working week is 42 hours, but owing to the 
large number of vacancies, a 48-hour week is worked, the extra 
6 hours being paid at overtime rates. 


Recruitment and Training 


There were 52 applicants in 1970 of whom 21 were accepted. 
The high demand for labour in Gibraltar makes the recruitment 
of men of the right calibre extremely difficult. 


Basic training of recruits is carried out locally followed 
whenever possible by attendance at the Metropolitan Police 
Training School, Hendon. Selected Officers of all ranks are 
sent to the United Kingdom for specialised and advanced training. 


During the year six officers attended courses in the United 
Kingdom and refresher courses were also carried out locally. 


Crime 


The number of offences, including indictable offences com- 
mitted during the year was 1594 compared with 1253 in 1969, an 
increase of 341. The increase is mainly due to a rise in Dan- 
gerous, Drugs Cases, Disorderly Conduct, Wounding and Assaults 
on Police. 


Theft and break-ins decreased slightly. Indictable offences 
increased by 319. The detection rate increased from 42% to 
55.8%. 


Traffic 


The number of offences recorded during the year was 4,500 

2,538 in the previous year, an increase of 75%. 1,678 

enders were not prosecuted in view of the trival nature of the 
offences. These were cautioned by Police. 


Traffic accidents reported to Police totalled 610 compared 
with 632 in 1969, a slight decrease. There were no fatal acci- 
dents. 


Immigration 


The Force is responsible for Immigration and the Registra- 
tion of civilians. 149,666 persons passed through Immigration 
Control Posts during the year. This figure does not include 
foreign workers entering Gibraltar. 
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Transport 


Transport consists of one saloon car, three Land Rovers, one 
Morris Station Wagon, nine motor cycles, two vespa scooters and 
three Ambulances. 


The Admiralty supply vehicles for patrols in the Dockyard. 


All vehicles are serviced and repaired by one Police 
Mechanic. 


Dog Section 


The Section was formed during the year and consists of three 
handlers and three Alsatian dogs. The Section is used only for 
patrolling H.M. Dockyard. Another dog is being tra to 
assist in the search of premises and persons in order to detect 
the dangerous drug, Marijuana. Great assistance in the train- 
ing of the dogs and handlers was provided by the Army. 


Housing 


The Force has 163 quarters for married officers of which 69 
are occupied by retired officers. With normal retirements the 
position is steadily worsening, and therefore quarters cannot be 
offered to recruits. 

Signals 

All sub-stations and posts are linked to Police Headquarters 
on a U.H.F. net. All vehicles and Marine Launches are simi- 
larly equipped and Walkie-Talkie sets are held for issue to men 
on foot patrol when occasion demands. Maintenance and instal- 
lation of all radio equipment is carried out by a Sergeant who 
also maintains the sets of the City Fire Brigade and Port Auth- 
orities. 


Marine Section 


This section has four launches, three on patrols in shifts 
throughout the 24 hours and one on reserve. ach carries a 
crew of three constables. The section is responsible for the 
patrolling of Gibraltar waters, the Admiralty Harbour and the 
Civil Port. 


Ambulance Section. 


The section consists of 3 Ambulances. Apart from emer- 
gencies they are required to carry out inter-Hospital transfers 
and the collection and return of patients to and from Hospital. 
During the year they attended to 1,700 calls. 
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Underwater Squad 


The Force has an Underwater Squad consisting mainly of 
members of the Marine Section. During the year hed carried 
out underwater searches for stolen property thrown in the docks, 
and also recovered anchors and other ship’s gear. 


Life Saving 


Off-duty personnel who are members of the Royal Life Sav- 
ing Society supplied Life Saving facilities at beaches throughout 
the bathing season by providing teams of Beach Guards. 


Welfare Fund 


A contributory Fund is maintained, which provides for 
monetary help in cases of hardship and also makes loans for the 
purchase of household effects. 


Police Association 

Branch boards are constituted under the provisions of the 
Police Ordinance. 
St. John Ambulance 


The Force has three divisions of the Brigade. The St. John 
Ambulance certificate is a necessary qualification for a recruit 
to complete his training and for obtaining annual increments. 


Honours and Awards 


One member of the Force was awarded the Colonial Police 
Medal for meritorious service, five the Colonial Police Long Ser- 
vice Medal and thirteen the clasp to that medal. 


Fifty-seven commendations were made for outstanding work. 


PRISONS 


The prison is situated about 500 feet up the North end of 
the Rock facing West. It is clear from the town and free from 
congestion. Two of its main walls are part of the original 
Moorish Castle. It has 28 cells. 


The number of prisoners received during 1970 was 114. The 
daily average in prison was 16.21 compared with 5.53 in 1969, 
There were no executions. Prison statistics are contained in 
Appendices XIII and XIV. 
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Owing to the size of the prison and the small number of its 
inmates complete classification of prisoners is not possible. Very 
few women and young persons are committed to prison, but, when 
they are, they are segregated from adult male prisoners. 


All classes of prisoners can qualify for a privilege division 
known as the “Trust Class”. Prisoners in fhis division are allow- 
ed to work inside and outside the prison without direct supervi- 
sion. One prisoner was upgraded to this class in 1970. 


Convicted prisoners can earn a remission for good conduct 
up to one-third of the total sentence, provided that the remis- 
sion so earned does not reduce the sentence to less than thirty- 
one days. 


Twenty-six breaches of prison discipline were committed 
during the year. All were dealt with by the Superintendent. 
Bearing in mind the numbers held, the discipline of the prison- 
ers was remarkably good. There were no escapes. 


All convicted prisoners over the age of 17 years and under 
60 who are passed by the Medical Officer as fit for work are re- 
quired to perform such tasks as are allotted to them. Prisoners 
are put to work normally carried out by unskilled labourers, 
such as cleaning public gardens and institutions and helping to 
maintain or repair prison buildings. There is a working day 
of seven hours. There is no system of extra-mural labour. 


All prisoners may enter a wage-earning scheme on admis- 
sion to prison. The scheme enables prisoners to earn up to 6/- 
a week and from this they can spend 5/- on cigarettes, tobacco 
or sweets, the other shilling being placed to their credit and paid 
to them on discharge from prison. 


The Prison Medical Officer visits the prison once a week and 
examines all prisoners. He also examines all prisoners on re- 
ception and prior to discharge. During the year under review 
two prisoners were admitted to St. Bernard’s Hospital. Both 
were released from hospital having completed their sentences 
while still in Hospital, In addition, 45 other prisoners reported 
sick and were treated in prison for minor ailments. 


A Chapel is available in the prison and is used by all deno- 
minations of the Christian faith. Facilities are given to all pri- 
soners desiring religious instruction. 
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In view of the small number of prisoners it is difficult to 
lay down any fixed routine for their education. As and when 
possible classes are arranged by Members of the Legion of Mary 
and Young Christian Workers in simple arithmetic, English and 
Spanish for all prisoners. When sufficient English-speaking pri- 
soners are in custody to warrant it, arrangements are made to 
hold classes for them. The Library is available to all prisoners 
and contains over 4,000 books. Magazines and periodicals are 
obtained from charitable sources. 


All prisoners are entitled at any time to see a member of 
the Prison Board. The prison was visited regularly during the 
year by members of the Board, prison visitors and representatives 
of welfare organisations. Chaplains nominated ef the different 
denominations also paid regular visits. Holy Mass was said 
every Sunday for Roman Catholics and Religious Services were 
held for Church of England Inmates at regular intervals. 


There is a discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme which applies 
to all discharged prisoners, other than debtors, who are British 
Subjects resident in Gibraltar. In exceptional cases, when no 
help can be obtained from outside sources, assistance may be 
granted to non-resident British Subjects. The scheme does not 
apply to aliens except those who have been in prison for more 
than one year and for whom Consular assistance is not available. 
Assistance is given in kind only. 


_ A discharged prisoner to whom the scheme applies may re- 
ceive maintenance at the rate of 8/6d per day for a period nor- 
mally not exceeding six days in order to provide him with a 
means of subsistence until the Friday following his release when 
he may receive financial assistance under the Supplementary 
Benetits Scheme if he has not by that time found employment. 
He may also receive assistance in kind in the form of clothing 
up to a maximum of £5 in any one period of 12 months. 


British non-resident persons can be assisted under the Com- 
monwealth Association of Prisoners’ Aid Schemes of which Gib- 
raltar is a member. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


The total expenditure by the Public Works Department was 
£1,973,560 of which £741,330 was spent on the housing program- 
me as described in Chapter 7. 


Two major improvements for the Medical Department were 
the new operating suite providing two theatres for the St Ber- 
nard’s Hospital which was completed at a cost of £32,800, and 
the conversion of the KGV Hospital into a Mental Hospital which 
commenced in May. The new Mental Hospital has been designed 
to cater both for in-patients and out-patients and will replace St 
Joseph’s Hospital which could not be modernised economically. 


To meet the increasing requirements of the larger numbers 
of persons moving to new housing being provided in the North 
Front area, work on a Primary School was commenced in June. 
Though designed by the Department's Architectural Section the 
Contract drawings were prepared by a private Architect. 


Work on the terraces linking Camp Bay and the Nuffreld Pool 
commenced in 1969 and, carried out by 20 Field Squadron Royal 
Engineers, was completed in time for the bathing season. This 
Squadron was relieved in January by 50 Field Squadron which 
had been specially equipped for constructing the Victoria Sta- 
dium Sports Ground stands and changing rooms which had been 
practically finished by the end of the year. All the necessary 
site investigations and design were carried out by 62 C.RE. stat- 
ioned in Winchester which also provided supervisory staff and 
the stores organisation. The work, which cost £115,000, involved 
the laying of 64 miles of sub-soil drainage and the spreading of 
6,800 c. yds. of crushed rock and 3,000 tons of surfacing material, 
all of which were imported. 


The maintenance of dwellings, comprising about 75% of 
the total available for the civilian population, continued to be a 
major Bart of the work undertaken by the Department. A total 
of 125 flats were rehabilitated prior to re-occupation by their ten- 
aoe oon for repairs etc. received from tenants exceed- 
e ,000. 


A Workers’ Hostel at Devil’s Tower Road for 300 workers 
was due for completion early in 1971. The hostel consists of 
three dormitory blocks all containing twin bedrooms at ground, 
first and second floors. 
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The dormitory blocks are built round a central communal 
ablutions block also of ground floor and two storeys. An adjac- 
ent single-storey structure, houses reception, lounge, restaurant 
and kitchen plus a warden's flat. 


The hostel was constructed by Messrs Taylor Woodrow Inter- 
national Ltd. using Swiftplan Ltd’s H.R. platform system for the 
dormitory blocks and Swiftplan 8042 Method for the single-storey 
structure. The building is almost entirely constructed in pre- 
fabricated systems and was due for completion in 36 weeks from 
the date of possession. The contract included demolition of 
existing buildings, drainage, roads, services. and supply of furni- 
ture, kitchen equipment, fittings and furnishings. 


Water Supply 


A dual system of water supply, potable water and sanitary 
water, is operated by the Public Works Department of the Gov- 
ernment of Gibraltar. 


Potable Water 


Potable water is obtained direct from rainfall and shallow 
wells supplemented by a 225,000 gallons per day multi-stage flash 
evaporator in North Front and a 70,000 gallons per day multi- 
flash evaporator using waste heat from the Government's Elec- 
tricity Generating Station. 


Rainwater is collected upon specially prepared catchment 
areas and stored in reservoirs excavated inside the Rock. The 
total rainfall registered by the Public Works Department’s gauges 
in 1970 was 44.50 inches. 


Well-water is pumped into a service tank, chlorinated and 
blended with the distilled water from the Generating Station 
plant. It is then pumped to the reservoirs where it is further 
blended with rain or distilled water before distribution. 


Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs 
as a mater of routine to ensure that all water supplied is bacter- 
lologically pure. 


The consumption of potabbe water during 1970 by the civil- 
ian population and merchant shipping was 106 million gallons, 
an increase of 21% over that for 1969. In addition, over 6 mil- 
lion gallons were supplied to the Department of the Environment 
to supplement their own supply. All supplies are metered. 


Sanitary Water 


The water, which is obtained from the sea, is elevated by 
pumping to several reservoirs; it is used for general sanitary 
purposes, fire fighting, flushing and street watering. Over 500 
million gallons were supplied in 1970. 


Collection of Refuse 


The daily collection by the department’s lorries produces 
over 30 tons of domestic and trade refuse. There is no statutory 
obligation to collect trade refuse free of charge, but the dustmen, 
on their daily rounds, remove a maximum of one 8 cu.ft. box from 
each shop. Larger quantities of trade refuse are collected by 
the department on request at a charge of £2 per lorry load. 
Bulky refuse, such as furniture, lino, etc., is collected free from 
house-holders on request. Accumulations of debris, cardboard 
boxes and other rubbish deposited on the public highway are re- 
moved regularly by lorries specifically engaged on this. It is 
proposed to introduce shortly a scheme for the collection by dis- 
tricts on specified dates of bulky refuse etc. 


Sewage Disposal 


The system is of the “combined” type as both the surface 
water run-off and the sewage discharge into the main sewer. 
The system is partially dependent on gravity but there are also 
pumping stations strategically positioned so that eventually the 
rk of the sewage discharges into the sea at Europa Point Out- 

all, 


Parks and Open Spaces 


The Government of Gibraltar maintains a spacious alameda 
containing a variety of palm trees, draconi and fragrant and col- 
ourful shrubs and the pleasant walks are flanked by imaginative 
herbaceous borders. The Gardens contain two children’s play 
areas, a miniature golf course, a theatre and a sunken garden re- 
splendent with hibiscus, orange trees, mimosa and bougainvillea. 


Throughout the town there are decorative floral areas and 
play areas. An attempt has been made this year to improve the 
variety of plants growing in verges and shrubberies despite the 
fact that the long dry summer tends to encourage the growth of 
cacti and succulents and deep rooted varieties with large leaf 
growths. To encourage the growth of more colourful displays 
continuous watering is necessary in summer and this tends to be 
expensive. A certain amount of tree replanting has also taken 
place in Devil’s Tower Road, where the strong winds tend to de- 
foliate trees before they become properly rooted. 
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Public Baths and Beaches 


All five beaches and the Montagu Sea Bathing Establishment 
are run by the Public Works Department and are opened through- 
out the bathing season and on fine week-ends in the Spring. Faci- 
lities provided include changing rooms, sanitary accommodation, 
ae clothes stores and also beach umbrellas and deck chairs 
on hire. 


The beaches are patrolled by rescue boats and attended by 
life-saving pickets during the bathing season. 


The Tarik hot and cold fresh water baths are open through- 
out the year and there are facilities for hot and cold showers in 
some of the public conveniences within the town. 


Highways 


The upkeep of roads is the responsibility of the Public Works 
Department which is the Highway Authority. The total mileage 
of roads in Gibraltar is as follows:— 


ae | 
Pedestrian Ways 0... cccsesesesereveeees 4} miles 


A total of 6,145 vehicles, (excluding those belonging to the 
Ministry of Defence) were licensed to run in Gibraltar on the 
31st December, 1970. 


This total is made up as follows:— 


Motor cycles 


The conditions of the motor roads are good and suitable for 
vehicular traffic. 
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Asphalt surfaces were laid to Gardiner’s Road, new roads 
around the Workers’ Hostel in Devil’s Tower Road and in Glacis 
Area, 


A number of bus services maintain communications between 
all parts of the City, North and South Districts. 


Street Cleansing 


Sweeping of districts is done on the single beat system with 
28 sweepers covering all public highways. The introduction of 
sweeper/flushers on a pons scheme has made it possible to re- 
sume weekly fiushing of all streets within the town. 


Experiments in mechanisation and gan: eyerpi are to be 
carried out in 1971, to make better use of le labour. 


Labour 


Owing to the reduced labour force very few new capital 
works were carried out by direct labour, the labour force avail- 
able being mainly concentrated on maintenance and minor im- 
provements and on the essential services such as refuse collec: 
tion and disposal, water supply, sewerage and public cl 


There was an increase in “Payment by Results’”’ schemes and 
a number of “Productivity Bonus Agreements” were implemen- 
ted. 


The shortage of tradesmen following the withdrawal of the 
Spanish labour force in 1969 is still serious but is being alleviated 
by the labourer to tradesman/courses being held in the Cons- 
truction Training Centre which is run on the lines of the Con- 
struction Industry Training Schemes in the United Kingdom. The 
Centre was opened in December 1969 and was brought very much 
to the public eye by a Gibraltar Building Week Exhibition, 
was opened by the Rt Hon John Ernest Silkin PC MP, Minister 
for Public Building and Works. The Training Centre is run by 
the Department of the Environment and the running costs are 
shared with the Gibraltar Government. 


By the end of the year there were 8 construction apprentices 
under training while 115 supervisory staff attended 10 special 
courses. 


The Department’s labour force now number 651 men (236 
from the former Lands and Works Department and 415 from the 
former City Engineer’s Department). 

Labour relations continued to be excellent. 
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Following the closing of the Quarry at Europa Advance 
Battery Road Mr J. G. Bippes De Oe Overseas 
Division of the Institute of logical Sciences was sent by the 
Ministry of Overseas Development to assist in choosing a new 
site. Eventually a site at Buffadero Bluff was chosen and Mr 
R. Jones, who had also organised the opening of the tba 
quarry was appointed for the same purpose. The preliminary 
work required a 75 feet deep shaft to be driven from Windmill 
Hill flats to the tunnel system below to facilitate the removal of 
stone. 


The new quarry is ected to go into production before the 
middie of 1971. ba : 


All building materials continued to be imported. 


Expenditure 


The table below sets out in detail the expenditure under var- 
ious Heads for the last 3 years. 


(a) (b) (b) 
1970/71 1969 1968 

£ £ £ 
Annually Recurrent 683,907 165,086 169,211 
Non Recurrent Works 74,170 48,911 43,9389 
Other Charges 5,160 1,387 795 
Improvement & Development Fund 
Housing 741,330 438,607 257,205 
Schools A 5,600 20,236 
Tourism 44,350 54,787 58,964 
Miscellaneous 269,135 34,042 —, 


John Mackintosh Trust 


St Bernard’s Hospital 
New Wing 15,185 80,415 159,329 


1,870,302 828,835 709,679 
Personal Emoluments 103,258¢ 52,632 47,646 


Total 1,973,560 881,467 757,325 


(a) Public Works Dept. (Ex L. & W. Dept. & Ex CEng. Dept.) 
(b) Lands and Works Department only 


* Includes PE of ex C.E.’s Dept. for period 
October 1970 to March 1971 only 


Major Works in Progress during 1970 


Upper Pers £ 303,800 Carried over from 1969 
and due for completion 
Tae Sendpits £ 207,200 1971. 
50 
Glacis Phase II £1,411,000 Commenced 1969 and due 
358 flats for completion 1971/72. 
Workers’ Hostel £ 225,000 _ : 
300 beds 
Other Works 
Camp Bay Promenade £7,500 Completed by 30 Field 
Squadron R.E. 


Little Bay Promenade £64,000 Carried over from 1969 
and due for completion 


1971 
Victoria Stadium £115,000 Completed by 50 Field 
Squadron RE. 


Development Programme 1970/73 
rte this period the following projects are to be com- 


(a) a Health Centre at Casemates Square on the site of the 
old Guard Room. The building is designed in sympa- 
thy with the character of Casemates Barracks, and will 
house Medical Administration, Medical and Dental Cli- 
nics, est Inspectors, Child Welfare and Rodent 
Control 


(b) an extension to St Bernard’s Hospital which will consist 
of a new Pathology Department and an Isolation Ward; 


(c) a housing scheme at Catalan Bay consisting of 30 dwel- 


lings. This is being designed to blend with the charac- 
ter of the village; 
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(d) a large extension to Lourdes Secondary School at Glacis 
will, together with the existing building, form a boys’ 
comprehensive school for approximately 800 pupils; 


(e) an indoor Sports Centre at Victoria Stadium and adjacent 
to the p! comprehensive school will provide a 
36m x 18m multi-purpose hall which may be used for 
tennis, basket-ball, netball or badminton. In addition 
a separate squash court will be provided and the build- 
ing will incorporate changing room facilities, reception 
and lounge areas together with indoor stands and galle- 
ries. The building will also include an outdoor partly 
covered Grandstand to the existing stadium; 


(f) a building to house the Treasury Department will be 
constructed to the north of Government Secretariat 
once the vacant premises therein are demolished; 


(g) it is planned to purchase a 300,000 gall/day desalination 
plant for operation by the summer of 1973; 


(h) as the existing refuse incinerator, which was built in 
1946, is of insufficient capacity, advice is being sought 
in U.K. for the purchase of a more modern type of inci- 
nerator capable of burning 4 tons of refuse an hour to 
be put into operation during 1973, 


Chapter 11:The Commercial Port 


The Commercial Port consists of an open roadstead known 
as the Commercial Anchorage which is situated in the north- 
east of Gibraltar Bay, a section of the Admiralty Harbour which 
has been leased to Gibraltar Government, Waterport, the Pas- 
senger Wharf and a protected anchorage for small craft. 


Gibraltar is popular as a port of call for cruise ships in 
addition to its function as a bunkering port and a port of call 
for stores and water. 


Cargo traffic is generally confined to imports for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants; exports are negligible. 


Gibraltar is frequently used as a port of refuge, particularly 
during the winter months, and the port has a reputation for a 
prompt and efficient medical service. 
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The established use of the port for varied, incidental pur- 
poses is owed, in part, to its stra’ ee eee 
one of the main crossroads of world shipping routes: the Strait 
of Gibraltar is a main artery for sea tr: between the Meditter- 
ranean and Black Sea area and the Americas and, when the Suez 
Canal is open, between Europe, Africa, India, the Far East and 
Australasia. 


Commercial Anchorage: 


This is a general purpose anchorage which is widely used by 
deep-sea vessels calling at Gibraltar, particularly by vessels 
calling for minor purposes, when the periods of stay are normally 
of short duration, and by ships whose draft is too deep to berth 
alongside. 


Admiralty Harbour: 


The lease from the Admiralty of part of the North Mole 
including the Western Arm, Jetties Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Extension, 
and the Detached Mole, has made 5,500 feet of alongside and 
protected berths available to merchant shipping for embarka- 
tion and disembarkation of passengers, for loading and discharg- 
ing cargo, bunkering, taking on stores and water and for repairs. 


During the year 89 cruise ships berthed alongside the Wes- 
tern Arm including the well known liners “MICHELANGELO” 
and “RAFFAELLO” of 45,911 and 45,934 gross tons respectively, 
the “ARCADIA” of 29,871 gross tons, the “HIMALAYA” of 
28,046 gross tons, the “ANDES” of 25,895 gross tons, the 
“CHUSAN” of 24,318 gross tons, the “NORTHERN STAR” of 
23,983 gross tons, the “REINA DEL MAR” of 20,750 gross tons, 
the “NEVASA” of 20,747 gross tons, and the “QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH 2” of 65,863 gross tons which berthed alongside on the 
24th April. 


An additional 3,000 feet of alongside berths is available on 
a restricted basis including berths for discharging oil of various 
grades, for bunkering and for repairs. Minimum depths along- 
side commercial berths in Admiralty Harbour vary from 27-32 
feet. 


The Stevedoring and Cargo Handling Company own a diesel- 
operated fork-lift truck capable of lifting 2 tons, and two mobile 
cranes of 7 tons and 4 tons capacity respectively which can be 
made available for auxiliary work at any berth; the larger crane 
is also available for use with a grab. There is a sheerlegs at 
H.M. Dockyard wharf capable of lifts up to 100 tons and No. 1 
Drydock is equipped with a 50-ton crane. 
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There is a fleet of 35 commercial lighters which includes 
28 lighters available for the conveyance of goods. 


The Passenger Wharf: 


This wharf is approximately 800 feet in length and has 
alongside depths of 9 feet to 15 feet. It is used as a terminal 
for the passenger/car ferry m.v. “MONS CALPE” which provides 
daily services to Tangier. It also provides berths for water- 
boats and space for lighters to load and discharge motorcars and 
other heavy lifts. This latter berth is serviced by two cranes 
ei os of lifting at 30 feet radius 2.4 tons and 8 tons respecti- 
vely. 


Waterport Wharf (including Revenue Wharf Enclosure) : 


The wharf is used by lighters, which service ocean-going 
Shipping, for the loading and discharging of general cargo 
within the Revenue Wharf Enclosure; it is 850 feet in length 
and has minimum depths alongside of from 6 feet to 9 feet. 


The Enclosure is serviced by four cranes each capable of 
lifting 2.4 tons at 30 feet. 


Waterport Cross Berth: 


The quay, which is 200 feet in length and has a minimum 
alongside depth of 7 feet, is used occasionally by miscellaneous 
small craft. 


Small Craft Anchorage: 


This anchorage lies between Waterport Wharf and the Air- 
craft Runway. It has depths varying from 5 to 12 feet and provi- 
des limited anchorage for small craft of various types. 


Yacht Marina: 


A fully equipped Yacht Marina with a quay frontage of 300 
feet and a jetty extending for over 200 feet, which is equipped 
with fresh water and gas-oil delivery pipes and electrical plug-in 
points, offers well-protected berths for yachts and provides many 
auxiliary facilities: these include a permanent boat shelter, a 
butane gas-filling station, fully equipped workshops for engine 
and hull repairs, servicing with the latest equipment, battery 
charging, the supply of fresh water, bunker fuel, stores and 
equipment of all kinds. The premises are equipped with toilets, 
showers and an enlarged chandlery. A new block of flats is 
situated on an adjacent site. 
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{pemambes of yeclite visiting the port nd wins here 
is still increasing and for most of the year the available berths 
were fully occupied. 


Repair and Drydock Facilities: 


A commercial ship repair yard and foundry, capable of all 
types of repairs to hulls and marine engines, is situated north of 
the Airport Runway. H.M. Dockyard drydock, slipway and 
repair facilities are available on application and subject to Ser- 
vice requirements; No. 1 drydock, equipped with a 50 ton crane, 
is 904.8 feet in length (caisson in outer stop), 122.7 feet breadth 
at entrance and the sill is 36.5 feet below chart datum. 


An additional service is provided by a local firm which 08: 
cialises in the underwater cleaning of ships’ hulls and also 
undertakes various underwater hull repairs, which include cut- 
ting, plugging and patching. 


Tug Services: 

Services were regularly supplied by the Shell “PALEN- 
CIA If’ and H.M. Dockyard tugs were also supplied whenever 
requested. A small commercial tug “LOCK” (ex-Tanac) is 
available in the Port for towing purposes. 


SHIPPING 


A total of 2,368 merchant ships of 10,171,848 net registered - 


tons entered the Port of Gibraltar during 1970. Of these 1,765 
were deep-sea ships amounting to 9,922,962 n.r.t. Additionally, 
1,130 yachts totalling 34,923 n.r.t. called at the Port. 


Total operations conducted in the port by deep-sea shipping 
are shown in Appendix XV. 


The largest liner to enter port was the “QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH 2” of 65,863 gross tons and 963 feet in length; this vessel 
was also the largest ship to berth alongside. 


The largest vessel to enter the port was the British Tanker 
"TEXACO EUROPE” of 104,616 gross tons and 1,067 feet in 
length, and the vessel with the deepest draught was the Liberian 
Tanker “J.T. HIGGINS” drawing 63 feet. 


The deepest draught vessel to berth alongside using pontoon 
fenders was the British Tanker “ESSO WESTMINSTER” drawing 
34 feet. The deepest draught vessel to berth alongside without 
pontoon fenders was the British Tanker “PLATIDIA” drawing 
30 feet 6 inches. 
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MAIN IMPORTS 
(Tons deadweight) 
1969 1970 (+)or(—) 


on 1969 

General and Bulk Cargo (a) (b)... 70,098 85,488 +15,390 

Fuel Oils 0385. sei oe lens ovoies. 118,649 155,972 +37,323 
Miscellaneous Oils including 

Lubricants 00:0... eee 9,172 9,951 + 779 


Total ... 197,919 251,411 +53,492 


There were no imports of potable water during the year. 


EXPORTS (in ships over 150 tons net register) 
(Tons deadweight) 


1969 §=61970 (+)or(—) 
on 1969 


General Cargo (c) (d)  ............ 3,422 3,695 + 273 


(a) Excludes vegetables from Morocco, items imported by 
small craft berthing at Waterport and Services’ cargo 
discharged at H.M. Dockyard. 


(b) This tonnage includes building materials and motor 
vehicles (except vehicles from Tangier). 


(c) This tonnage includes motor vehicles shipped by tra- 
vellers in transit (except vehicles to Tangier). 


(d) Excludes petroleum products, scrap metal and ships’ 
stores. 


Passenger Services: 

Ninety-one cruise ships called at Gibraltar during the year 
as follows: 51 British, 3 Bulgarian, 5 Greek, 7 Italian, 5 Pana- 
manian, 16 Russian, 2 Swedish, 1 Turkish and 1 Yugoslavian. 


CRUISE SHIPS ARE BERTHED ALONGSIDE FREE OF 
BERTHAGE CHARGES 


Altogether 100 passenger ships berthed alongside including 
89 of the cruise ships, the largest of which was the British liner 
“QUEEN ELIZABETH 2” of 65,863 gross tons. 
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No regular scheduled passenger liners called at Gibraltar 
during the year except for the Tangier/Gibraltar ferry service. 


66,002 passengers disembarked, there were an additional 
59,478 sightseeing passengers and 63,316 passengers embarked 
from Gibraltar during the year (by sea). The number of pas- 
sengers embarked and disembarked includes 26,859 day excur- 
sionists. 


Passenger Berth: 


Reference was made in the Annual Report for 1969 to a 
teasibility study which had been undertaken with regard to the 
improvement of the passenger berth at the Western Arm. In 
the original terms of reference the consultants were asked to bear 
in mind that the cost of improvements should not exceed 
£100,000: however it was not found possible to produce a scheme 
within this financial limit and sanction was sought and obtained 
to exceed this figure. 


In the event the cost of a minimum berth that would meet 
Gibraltar’s needs amounted to £260,000. Expenditure of this 
order had not been envisaged and it was concluded that such 
expenditure would not be returned to the port within any rea- 
sonable number of years. It was accordingly decided not to pro- 
ceed further with the matter. 


The passage of time has shown this particular problem in 
a better light as during 1970 it has been possible to accommodate 
with ease some very large vessels including the “QUEEN ELI- 
ZABETH 2”, the “MICHAELANGELO” and the “RAFFAELLO” 
at even keel drafts of 30 feet. 


The new Cunard cruise ship, the “CUNARD ADVENTURER”, 
with a length of approximately 470 feet and a draft of less than 
20 feet, provides the sign-post for the future of passenger ships 
and thus the need for a berth of increased draft has receded. 


The 6ft. diameter floating pneumatic fender units which 
were originally placed at the berths in December 1962 have, 
after some original teething troubles, proved excellent in service 
and additional units have been purchased over the years. If 
possible during the forthcoming year additional units will be 
purchased ‘to improve berthing conditions along the length of 
the Western Arm. 


Passenger Tenders: 


Virtually all passenger ships now berth alongside and a 
consequence of this is that the services of the tender “MONS 


ABYLA”’ were not required on any occasion during the year 
and the vessel has been placed for sale. . = 
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The sale of the “MONS ABYLA” brings to an end an era 
that commenced during the 19th century when steam launches 
started to compete with rowing and sailing boats. As the pas- 
senger traffic peed in importance the P. & O. agents, Smith, 
Imossi & Co., Ltd., acquired their own passenger launch which 
they operated in the latter part of the century, and this was fol- 
lowed by the purchase of the “PEPITA” and the “COMETA” of 
270 passenger capacity, the first of many passenger tenders. 


In 1920 M. H. Bland & Co. acquired their first tender, the 
ex-German “GRILL”, which they renamed “ZWEENA” of approx- 
imately 350-400 passenger capacity. Now this traffic has come 
finally to an end and there is little doubt that the more elderly 
are Seema are pleased to be able to disembark directly 
to ore. 


Bunkering Services. 
Oil: 


A quick and efficient bunkering service is provided on a 24- 
hour basis at alongside and anchorage berths. Ships arriving at 
night are bg ake to give prior notice before 4 p.m. on the day 
of arrival. e requirement is the same on Sundays and week- 


Fuels of various grades were supplied to shipping aha 
out the year from piped installations at all alongside berths 
(with the exception of the Detached Mole) using the latest met- 
ered bunkering techniques. The grades include marine fuel, 
thin fuel, marine diesel fuel and gas oil. Ships at the Detached 
Mole and in the Commercial Anchorage were serviced by light- 
ers. 


This supply to ships is handled as a joint venture by the 
Shell International, Mobil, Chevron, Texaco and B.P. Oil com- 
panies and is managed by the Shell Company of Gibraltar Limit- 
ed, who own the main share of the installations, 


The bunkering installation at Gibraltar, which was the first 
in the world to provide metered deliveries at shipside, also in- 
cludes two Fisher-in-Line Blending units to ensure ib a delivery 
of fuel oils of any viscosity. Oil bunkers can be delivered up to 
300 tons per hour per connection subject to the ship’s accept- 
ance capacity. Similar rapid bunkering is provided in the an- 
chorage by fuel Nghters. 
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Ships calling for bunkers and not conducting operations in- 
volving passengers or cargo are not required to pay berthing 
charges provided the stay alongside does not exceed 8 hours in 
addition to the bunkering period. 


Fresh Water Supplies: 


Piped fresh water is available at all alongside berths with 
the exception of the Detached Mole. The present price is 5/7.2d. 
per ton delivered. 


Fresh water is supplied to ships at ere and at the De- 
tached Mole by lighter. The lighter service is maintained by 
two firms and a combined fleet of 4 water boats of 879 tons total 


capacity. 
Yachts: 


In 1970 the number of yachts calling at the port amounted 
to 1,130 of which 690 were under the British flag. These craft 
bring a number of sightseers to Gibraltar, which is additional to 
the figures given in the section dealing with Passenger Services. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Port Signal Station: 


The Signal Station, which is manned continuously by day 
and night, functioned efficiently throughout the year. Its func- 
tions include R/T communication with ships arriving at the port, 
the display of control signals for merchant shipping with regard 
to the use of the harbour entrances, the hoisting of strong wind 
warnings and the maintenance of communication with the port 
duty launch. 


The station is equipped with modern PYE V.H.F. Shore/ 
Ship Radio Tele none installations which conform to interna- 
tional maritime V.H.F. radio-telephone standards and is By ee 
with two frequencies: the International Calling and 
quency (channel 16) on which continuous listening hie is ee 
and the International Port Operations Service luency (chan- 
nel 12). The Department launches “ADMIRAL ROOKE” and 
“GENERAL ELIOTT” are each equipped with Radio Telephones 
operating on these two frequencies. 


These installations provide efficient communications _be- 
tween ships, Port Medical Officers, the Police, the Offi- 
cers and the Captain of the Port. Two hundred and nine calls 
betas pat chs py the station during the year on the interna- 

Onal c g frequency. The Port rations frequency was 
in constant use by Port Staff. ise ee 
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Reference was made in an earlier report to the fact that 
visibility from the existing signal station is impeded due to 
building construction. Delivery of a signal mast for the new 
signal station, which is to be housed in the tower at the south 
end of the Western Arm, is still awaited. 


Port Department Launches: 


The department maintained three launches throughout the 
year: “ADMIRAL ROOKE”, “GENERAL ELIOTT” and “SUZY”. 


These launches provide services for the Port Health Officers 
in addition to Port Department duties. 


The “GENERAL ELIOTT” was laid up during the whole of 
1970 undergoing repairs. The “ADMIRAL ROOKE”, which has 
been in continuous service, has steamed an average of 90 hours 
per month. 


Shipping Circulars: 


During the year 24 circulars were issued to the shipping 
community. 


PILOTAGE AUTHORITY 


Eight licensed W arte were on station throughout the year. 
Pilots carried out their duties efficiently and conducted a total 
He ei money consisting of 1,772 inward, 100 shifts and 
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PORT MEDICAL SERVICE 


The statutory function of the Service, the application of the 
Quarantine Ordinance including the granting of tique to a 
ping, was maintained efficiently throughout the year. As is well 

wn with regard to the service at Gibraltar, the system of 
operation is designed to cause the minimum of delay in Port 
entry and, in the case of vessels which call for medical assist- 
ance, quick despatch. 


There were 165 medical visits to ships during the year and 
three medical inspections. 150 persons were landed due to ill- 
ness, of these 41 seamen were landed from British ships and 109 
seamen from foreign ships; 7 passengers were landed for hos- 
pitalisation. 


Seventy-three ships called into port solely for the purpose 
of receiving medical advice or treatment. 
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SALVAGE SERVICE AND MARINE CASUALTIES 


The Norwegian Salvage Tug “HERKULES” returned to sta- 
tion at Gibraltar on the 7th November 1970 after an absence of 
nearly twelve months. 


The following shipping casualties were reported during the 
year: 7 vessels with engine trouble, 1 vessel stranded, 1 collision 
involving 2 ships, 2 vessels on fire and 1 vessel which had lost 
its propeller. 


SURVEYS AND REPAIRS 


During the year 125 ships of 819,360 gross tons were re- 
paired under survey, 21 of which were major repairs. Fourteen 
measurement peios were mela apo e a amasraerii with Brit- 
ish Registry, 1 ship was surveyed for extension. e oti da 
certificate and 3 ships were surveyed with regard to saving 
Appliances. Routine maintenance surveys were carried out in 
respect of Department launches. 


MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICE 
Seamen: 


A total of 895 seamen were signed on and off in Gibraltar 
during the year as follows:— 
Seamen Seamen 


Signed on Signed off 
Foreign-going is ah 224 324 
Home Trade i a 178 169 


These figures compared with those for 1969 show an in- 
crease of 84 signed on and 167 signed off in Foreign-going ships, 
and an increase of 7 signed on and a decrease of 5 signed off in 
Home Trade ships. 


The number of Articles of Agreement opened at Gibraltar 
during the year was — 


Foreign-going 8 md es 3 
Home Trade Bh; ous tee 6 


During the course of the year 352 seamen were dealt with 
in respect of 127 Articles opened at other ports, involving 90 
visits on board ships. 

A total of 74 seamen were taken on charge during the year:- 
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41 were landed for medical reasons (11 for injuries, 30 for 
illnesses) 37 of whom were admitted to hospitals and 4 were 
directly repatriated, 14 were detained by the Police and prose- 
cuted for misconduct and 19 missed ship at Gibraltar. 


The sum of £1,891. 16. 7d. was received, and the sum of 
£1,375. 0. 2d. expended on behalf of the Department of Trade 
and Industry, London, in respect of these seamen. The total 
National Insurance Contributions collected during the year 
amounted to £540. 11. Od. and the sum of 18/4d. was expended 
on behalf of the Department of Health and Social Security, Over- 
seas Group. 


Nine inquiries on board British Foreign-going ships, and 
one on board an Indian ship were carried out during the year, 
concerning the deaths of five crew members and five passengers. 
The bodies of three crew members and two passengers were 
landed at this port. Two crew members and three passengers 
were buried at sea. 


Casualty Reports were submitted by the masters of five 
British ships regarding the following respective occurrences — 
loss of propeller; grounding; fire; engine break-down; collision. 


The total number of seamen landed through sickness and 
injury was 150. Of these 41 were from British ships and 109 
from Foreign ships. 


REGISTRY OF BRITISH SHIPS 


Ships registered under Part I, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 
1 Dumb lighter of 55 net tons, 3 steamships of 4,344 net tons 
and 97 motor vessels of 20,237 net tons remained on the Gibral- 
tar Register on 31st December, 1970. 


Ships not exceeding 60 tons net with Terminable Certificates of 
Registry under Section 90, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 


Three motor vessels totalling 22.90 tons net were on the 
Register on 31st December, 1970. 


Vessels Licensed under Section 19 of the Port Ordinance 
and Port Rule 81. 


A total of 268 licences were in force on the 31st December, 
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LEGISLATION 
1. Port (Amendment) Rules, 1970, dated 1st September, 1970. 


These Rules amended paragraph 3 (Berthing Charges) of 
the Fourth Schedule of the Port Rules whereby the free fran- 
chise period in respect of certain vessels, which is at the discre- 
tion of the Captain of the Port, is extended from six hours to 
eight hours. 


The franchise period is subject to the proviso that if during 
the said period a vessel is unable to leave the berth or the 
master or the officer-in-charge refuses for any reason to remove 
the vessel from the berth immediately after receiving instruc- 
tions to do so, berthing charges shall become due and payable. 


2. ag (Amendment) Rules, 1970, dated 23rd December, 
1970. 


These Rules increase certain pilotage fees and come into 
force on the 1st January, 1971. 


The increases include the raising of the minimum pilotage 
fee to £3, slight additions to other basic tonnage fees and modi- 
fications to the surcharge (which applies to inward and outward 
movements). The basic charge for running lines by pilots’ 
boats has also been increased to £3. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Gibraltar Airport is situated at North Front, approximately 
1,900 yards from the town and has a runway of 2,000 yards long. 
Air Traffic Control meteorological facilities and the maintenance 
and operation of Gibraltar Airport are the responsibility of the 
R.A.F. who have an agreement with Gibraltar Airways for the 
handling by the latter of all civil aircraft. With effect from 
November, 1968, civil aircraft wishing to use Gibraltar Airport 
may do so without the need to obtain prior clearance from the 
MOD (Air) London. However, for purposes of air traffic con- 
trol, aircraft owners and/or operators must advise the Royal Air 
Force, Gibraltar, of any proposed landing at least 24 hours be- 
fore commencement of the flight. Notification is to be sent 
direct to the Snr. Royal Air Force Officer, Gibraltar. 


There are regular air services operated by British European 
Airways and British United Airways direct from London to Gib- 
raltar. There is also a BEA service once weekly to Madrid. 
Gibraltar Airways operate a Gibraltar/Tangier service with an 
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average of two flights daily in each direction. There was a total 
of 1272 commercial fi during the year, the main operators 
being BEA, Gibair, and BUA. 


POSTS 


Air mails to London were despatched, on average, six times 
a week throughout the year by British European Airways and 
British United Airways aircraft. 


Direct sea mails to London, which were confined to parcels, 
averaged two a month, whilst incoming parcel mails averaged 
five a month. The carriers were mainly cargo vessels. The 
overland route has been kept open through Tangier/Algeciras. 


Four sets of commemorative stamps were issued during the 
year. These were the ‘Europa Point’, ‘Philympia’ and ‘Christ- 
mas’ issues, and the second set in the ‘Military Uniforms’ series. 


Gibraltar stamps continue to be very popular with philate- 
lists all over the world and sales to philatelists from the Phila- 
telic Bureau increased from £24,600 in 1969 to £30,000 this year. 
year. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The total number of telephone stations connected by the end 
of the year stood at 5,817, an increase of 172 on the previous 
years’ total. 


A total of 12,280,585 calls were made through the Telephone 
Exchange during the year. 


By the end of 1970 there were 466 prospective subscribers 
on the waiting list. 


A total of 53,163 international trunk calls were made 
throughout the year. The decrease in international traffic was 
Hee to Oe surenslon of service to Spain by the Spanish Author- 

es in ; ; 


A direct High Frequency Radio Telephone service between 
Gibraltar-London was inaugurated on 23rd September, 1970. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 
There are no railways in Gibraltar. The total mileage of 
Toads is 253. The length of road open to traffic in the City is 8 
miles, in the South District 64 miles and in the area of North 
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Front and Catalan Bay 53 miles, in the Port 14, on the Upper 
Rock 3}, and in Tunnels } mile. There are also some 4} miles 
of pedestrian ways, making up a total of 30 miles. The motor 
roads are in good condition and suitable for vehicular traffic. A 
number of bus services maintain communication between all 
parts of the Rock. 


A total of 6,145 vehicles exclusive of Services vehicles were’ 
licensed to run in Gibraltar on the 31st December, 1970. This. 
total is made up as follows:— 


Cars and Taxis ... tes See ne 5252 
Goods Vehicles 2 a fea 477 
Buses, Coaches, etc. ... a Mee 35 
Other Road Vehicles... nee a 23 
Motor Cycles ... at Ss ae 358 


Chapter 12: City Fire Brigade 


The City Fire Brigade is responsible for protecting life and 
property and for extinguishing fires endangering life and pro- 
perty within the whole of Gibraltar excluding certain areas 
which are! the responsibility of Ministry of Defence Fire Briga- 
des. Mutual assistance agreements exist between the Brigades. 


_ The Fire Station comprises Administrative Offices, Stores, 
Dormitories and Mess, Recreation, Lecture and Appliance Rooms 
and Operations Control Room. 


Recruits have to undergo a comprehensive 6 weeks basic 
training course at the Fire Station. Operational staff undergo 
daily training and combined exercises are held with the Ministry 
of Defence Fire Brigades. 


During the year four members of the Study Group attempt. 
ed the Graduate examinations of the Institute of Fire Engineers, 
two others sat and passed the Sub Officers Qualifying Examina- 
tion, and four Firemen passed the Leading Fireman Qualifying 
Examination. 


The Brigade, which has an overall establishment of 61 with 
a strength of 57 as at the 31st December, 1970, comprises a Head- 
quarters staff and three operational “Watches”. This ensures 
continuous 24-hour manning of three appliances with an immedi- 
ate turnout in response to emergency calls of not more than one 
minute. 
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The operational fleet comprises one Staff/Control Car, one 
Pick Up Van and four Fire appliances. The latter, each of which 
is fitted with a pump, carry their own water and foam supplies, 
and are fully equipped with a comprehensive range of up-to-date 
fire and salvage equipment. In addition, several portable pumps 
are included in the Brigade’s operational plant. The Brigade, 
theca is entirely self-supporting, operates its own workshops and 

ores. 


The Fire Prevention Department, under the command of 
the Deputy Chief Fire Officer, deals with all Building Applica- 
tions at the planning stage and carried out frequent surveys and 
follow-up inspections in all Government offices, stores, hospitals, 
schools, places of public entertainment, factories, etc. - 
ca Ars and evacuation drills are also carried out in hospitals and 

ols. 


Du the year 1970 the number of Emergency Calls handl- 
ed by the trol Room showed a 36.09% increase over the figy 
ures for 1969. A total of 446 calls were dealt with out of which 
the City Fire Brigade responded to 353, whilst 66 were jointly 
attended with the Ministry of Defence fire services who themsel- 
ves dealt with the remainder. Full statistics are shown at 
Appendix XIX. 


Apart from normal telephone links with other departments, 
who provide emergency services, the Fire Station and all four- 
wheeled vehicles are equipped with fixed and mobile radio tele- 
phone sets which operate on the Police network. In addition 
portable transceivers, operating on a separate frequency, are 
carried on all appliances. The purchase of a new Bantam radio 
set operating on the Police network enables the Fire Prevention 
Officer to maintain contact with H.Q. even when carrying out in- 
door inspections. 


The acquisition of an oxygen transfer pump in 1970, which 
enables the Brigade to recharge its Breathing Apparatus oxygen 
cylinders locally, has increased efficiency and reduced expendi- 
ture considerably. 


All firemen receive regular instruction in first aid up to St. 
John Ambulance standard and are examined annually. A fully- 
equipped first aid post and oxygen resuscitating apparatus is 
maintained at the Fire Station. Thirty-four cases were dealt 
with in 1970. Of the total Brigade strength, twenty-nine mem- 
bers belong to the St. John Ambulance Gibraltar. 
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The Brigade has a welfare and Social Club which affords 
recreational and social amenities on the station. All members 
of the Brigade belong to the British Fire Services Association 
from whom technical information is received regularly. Sub- 
Stantial monetary grants have in the past been obtained from 
the Association’s Benevolent Fund which is available to help 
deserving cases. 


The Brigade maintains an Attendance Centre at the Fire 


Station for the reception and corrective treatment of young 
persons, 


Chapter 13: Press, Broadcasting, Films 
and Information Service 


Press 


The following newspapers were published in Gibraltar 
during 1970:— 


Gibraltar Chronicle (Daily) ......... English 
El Calpense (weekly) ............... English & Spanish 
Gibraltar Evening Post (Daily) ... English 
Vox (twice weekly to June, 

thereafter weekly) .........0........ English & Spanish 
Social Action (monthly) ......... »-» English & Spanish 


The duties of the Information Officer are discharged by the 
Administrative Secretary assisted, because of increased activity 
in the Department, by an Assistant Secretary who has been ap- 
pointed Press Officer. Apart from dealing with visiting journa- 
lists the department carried out its usual functions such as the 
issue of press communiques on matters of general interest, the 
distribution of films, articles, publications and photographs sup- 
plied by the Central Office of Information and maintaining liaison 
with all local information services. 


Broadcasting 


In 1958 Radio Gibraltar was inaugurated with two .5 Kilowatt 
transmitters operating on a frequency of 1,484 Kc/s, 202.2 metres. 
A third transmitter operating on 1 kilowatt was installed in 1961. 
The Gibraltar Broadcasting Corporation, formed late in 1963, is 
responsible for radio and television broadcasting with Thomson 
Television International as the managing agents. 
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G.B.C.-Radio (Radio Gibraltar) broadcasts in English and 
Spanish for 16 hours daily, an average of 5 hours weekly being 
devoted to commercial broadcasting. In addition to live 
locally recorded programmes, use is made of B.B.C. transcrip- 
tions and relays. At the end of 1970, 3,514 radio receiving li- 
cences were held by radio owners. G.B.C.-T.V. rates for 44 
hours daily in English. The station operates on frequency allo- 
cations of E6 182-187, 75-7,000 MK/S link. There were 6,869 
licensed T.V. sets at the end of 1970. 


Chapter 14: Local Forces 


The military training of Gibraltarians was first considered 
during 1938 in connection with the planning for the possible 
evacuation of civilians. It was suggested that men of suitable 
age should be retained for local recruitment to the Royal Artil- 
lery. Eventually it was decided to raise by voluntary enlistment 
a self-contained unit to be known as the Gibraltar Defence Force 
and the Ordinance giving legislative effect to this decision was 
enacted in March, 1939. 


An Anti-Aircraft Section was raised soon afterwards and 
by the outbreak of war in September 1939 this part of the Force 
had already been fully trained. Medical, Signal, Coast Defence, 
Fire and Motor Transport Sections were then embodied and in- 
tensive training immediately commenced. Subsequently a num- 
ber of young men who had been under the age for military ser- 
vice when evacuation took place in 1940 were allowed to volun- 
teer and return to Gibraltar for enlistment in the Force. During 
the course of the war the Medical and Coast Defence Sections 
were disbanded and the men so released were transferred to the 
Anti-Aircraft Section. 


After the return of the evacuated civil population in 1944 it 
was decided to make six months’ service in the Gibraltar Defence 
Force compulsory for all fit men between the ages of 18 and 22 
and the Ordinance was amended accordingly. In 1947 further 
amendments extended the age limit to 41 and made all British 
subjects of relevant age, whether Gibraltarians or not, with cer- 
tain exceptions, liable to be called up for six months’ compulsory 
service in Gibraltar. All who had served in the Force were to 
remain Mable to further call-up in an emergency so long as they 
were under the age of 41, while those below the age of 28 were 
also liable to two weeks’ refresher courses every alternate year. 
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In December 1956 the Defence Force Ordinance was repeal- 
ed and replaced by an Ordinance entitled the Gibraltar Defence 
Force Ordinance which followed the same general principles but 
widened the scope. It made provision, for example, for the 
establishment of a Regular Force, consisting of the permanent 
cadre and such recruits as might be under training at any time, 
and in addition a Reserve of Officers and a Reserve of soldiers. 
Thirty-eight officers were commissioned for the Reserve of Offi- 
cers during 1957. 


Early in 1958 as part of the re-organization of the Garrison 
the Gibraltar Defence Force assumed an infantry role and on the 
30th August, 1958, was renamed “The Gibraltar Regiment” but 
a Gunner Troop (Coast Artillery) was still included in the estab- 
lishment of this Regiment which thus retains the link established 
with the Royal Artillery at the Force’s inception in 1939. 


Further changes were made in 1960. Provision was made 
whereby persons who wished to do their military service at the 
age of 17 could volunteer to do so. A Reserve of non-commis- 
sioned officers was established. From December of that year 
the period of compulsory initial training was reduced from six 
months to four and arrangements were made for two intakes to 
be received for training each year. On the 28th April, 1960, 
the Regiment became of age and in the course of anniversary 
ceremonies to mark the occasion the Regiment received a new 


badge. 


The Regiment has always taken a full share in ceremonial 
occasions including the Ceremony of the Keys, mounting guard 
outside the Governor’s residence and special parades. Since its 
inception, the permanent officers of the Regiment, including the 
Commanding Officer, have been Gibraltarians holding the Gov- 
ernor’s commission. Seventy-seven men including volunteers 
aged 17, were called up for training in 1970. 


THE HEADQUARTERS UNIT, ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, 
GIBRALTAR H.M.S. CALPE 


H.M.S. Calpe, the Gibraltar Headquarters Unit of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, was commissioned in 1965 and in 1970 as in past 
years the reservists continued their important function of man- 
ning the Headquarters when required. The Unit took part in 
two major exercises and several local exercises all of which prov- 
ed the unit’s capacity to fulfil its obligations. 


At the end of 1970 the Unit was composed of eight officers, 
nine senior ratings and thirty-six ratings of whom one officer and 
three ratings were women. The process of selecting and train- 
ing potential officers and senior ratings continues to be carried 
out. Although officers and senior ratings of the staff of the Flag 
Officer Gibraltar advise on the training of the Unit, most of the 
actual instruction is now carried out by the unit’s own instruc- 
tors many of whom have received their training in the United 
Kingdom. 


In late 1968 the Gibraltar Regiment Ordinance was amend- 
ed to allow up to ten reservists per year to transfer by request 
to the Royal Naval Reserve. This applies to those who have 
already completed five years service with the regiment and by 
the oe of 1970 seven had joined the unit under this arrange- 
ment. 


Chapter 15: Cultural Activities 


The Calpe Institute has now ceased to exist, having been 
replaced by a new and magnificent building which was opened by 
His Excellency the Governor on the 15th April, 1964. John 
Mackintosh Hall, as the new building is called, was built — in 
the words of the Commemorative Plaque — “For the people of 
Gibraltar by the Trustees of the Will of John Mackintosh in pur- 
suance of his wishes for the promotion of closer links with Great 
Britain by the furtherance of English Culture and Education”. 


There is no membership of John Mackintosh Hall, and every 
one is most welcome to make use of what it has to offer. 


The new and increased facilities include a Theatre, Gymna- 
sium, Snack Bar and Dark Room and the scope of the Library is 
being steadily increased, whilst the British Council continue to 
provide some periodicals and speech records. 


The Lending library of gramophone records contains some 
bbe records. These include opera, classical music and musical 
shows. 


The provision of a new Exhibition Room has resulfed in a 
greatly increased number of exhibitions. 


Over 400 documentary films are contained in the John Mac- 
kintosh Hall Library and these are used for the illustration of 
talks and lectures to schools and the general public. Films are 
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also borrowed frequently by the St. John Ambulance ay ony 
Fire Brigade, Civil Defence, Police, Gibraltar Automobile Club, 
Hospitals and the three Services. 


Thanks to the generosity of the Mackintosh Trust, a consi- 
derable sum of money was made available for the purchase of 
colour slides from the National Gallery, and John Mackintosh 
Hall now possesses a very fine collection. 


The Theatre had another full year, with six full-length adult 
productions, whilst an Annual Drama Festival continues to be 
organised each winter by the Royal Army Educational Corps, 
and held in the Theatre of Ince’s Hall. 


The Gibraltar Horticultural Society once again staged their 
Annual Flower Show in May. 


THE GIBRALTAR MUSEUM 
History and Administration 


The Gibraltar Museum is housed in a building known as 
“Ordnance House” or “Bomb House”, which gave its name to 
Bomb House Lane. For over two hundred years it was the offi- 
cial quarter of the Ordnance Officer. 


The Museum, opened by the Governor, Sir Alexander J. 
Godley, on 23rd July, 1930, has always been run with the help 
of the Government of Gibraltar and, at first, the Gibraltar So 
ciety, founded one year before. 


From 1951-1954 a party from the Institute of Archaeology, 
London, under Dr. J. d'A. Waechter undertook excavations at 
Gorham’s Cave on the South-East coast of Gibraltar. Some of 
the objects found are now in the Museum. 


In 1959 Dr. D. B. Harden, Director of the London Museum, 
who spent about a week in Gibraltar, wrote a report on the 
action needed to modernise the Museum. Work has begun by 
Mr. A. D. Lacaille, formerly of the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum, who spent seven months in Gibraltar during 1962/63. 


The present Curator/Archivist, Mr. J. Bensusan, arrived from 
femnin: in 1969, after two years’ studies in modern museum 
ques, 
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During the year a new programme for the modernization of 
the Museum was started. A conservation laboratory has been 
built and eunpped with modern facilities. In addition a model- 
ling room has been provided to make possible the construction 
of wax and fibre glass models, and a genera] re-arrangement of 
the existing displays has taken place. 


Contents 


The Museum contains the only Natural History collection on 
public view within a radius of a few hundred miles. It covers 
the Geology, Botany and Zoology of the Rock; of particular in- 
terest are: the collection of bones of animals which formerly 
lived in Gibraltar — lion, leopard, lynx, wolf, hyaena, rhinoceros, 
elephant, etc. the series of stuffed local birds and the display on 
the Barbary “Apes” of Gibraltar. 


There is a fine collection of both Old and New Stone Age 
material found in the Gibraltar Caves, also a cast of the skull 
found in Forbes Quarry in 1848 which was, by 8 years, the first 
remains of an ‘“‘Apeman” ever to be found anywhere in the world; 
but unfortunately its importance was not realized at the time. 


Also to be seen are objects from Gorham’s Cave left behind 
by Phoenicians (the Canaanites of the Bible) who occupied the 
coast of Andalucia from about 800 B.C. — these include pottery, 
scarabs (carved beetle), glass and jewelry, perhaps placed as 
offerings. 


The Roman period is illustrated by material from Gibraltar 
itself, the sea round it and from Carteia — a ruined Roman 
town about three miles from Gibraltar. There are also displays 
peed the History and Topography of Moorish and Spanish 

ibraltar. 


The greater part of the History collection covers Gibraltar 
since the British occupation in 1704. This includes the everyday 
life and history of the people of Gibraltar, portraits of past Gov- 
ernors, early paintings and prints of Gibraltar and a model of 
the Rock at lin. to 50ft. completed just over a hundred years 
ago. 


The large Military collection includes Naval and Army equip- 
ment and prints. Of particular interest are the collections cov- 
es the seat Siege of Gibraltar (1779-1783) and Lord Nelson 
(1758-1805) . 
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The Baths 


Under the Museum is a Moorish public bath-house built in 
the 14th Century soon after the reconquest of Gibraltar by Abu'l 
Hassan of the Marinid dynasty, King of Morocco. It is made up 
of three barrel vaulted rooms and one large room with Roman 
and Visigothic pillars, probably from the ruins of Carteia. Only 
three rooms are open to the public. 


Attendance 


The total attendance during the year was 11,700. This rep- 
resents a considerable increase over the previous year. The 
number of items acquired during the year was 173. 


Chapter 16: Tourism 


1. Key Changes 


The number of visitors staying in Gibraltar hotels in 1970 
was 41,774, a reduction of 14% on the 1969 figure. However, 
compensating for this drop was the extension in average length 
of stay from 4.8 to 5.5 days, a 14.6% increase. 91 Cruise Liners 
called at Gibraltar bringing 59,151 excursion visitors who spent 
periods of between 4 and 12 hours ashore. 


The Programme of tourist development projects using funds 
made available by H.M.G. was maintained and improvements 
were effected, particularly to beach areas. The generous tech- 
nical assistance provided by the Royal Engineers and other Army 
units in Gibraltar was of very considerable help in making these 
improvements possible. 


Another important feature was the continuation of a study 
on Gibraltar Tourism, commissioned by the Ministry of Over- 
seas Development. The work took a year and the final report 
was expected in January 1971. Some 5,000 departing visitors 
were interviewed. The consultants appointed — P.A. Interna- 
tional Management Consultants Ltd. — reported on the profile 
of visitors to Gibraltar; their activities and attitudes; Renathi 
of stay; how much spent; the likely growth and the best ways 
in which to develop tourism in the future. 
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2. Tourism Indicators 1970 
1. All Arriving Visitors 


Tourists tse we ae 54,673 
Excursion visitors sft Pee aa 76,938 
Passengers in transit... = ade 9,058 

140,669 


2. Visitors by Mode of Arrival 


Air oy as sh ae be 47,726 
Sea ee He yee a ort 92,943 
140,669 


$. Tourists in Hotels 


Arrivals ie Say ads 41,774 
Guest night sales Bas eh ... 281,785 
9% Occupancy iS uae 48.8 
Average length of stay (days) a ne 5.5 
4. Estimated total expenditure by tourists (£) £ Million 
(a) Hotels and Transport ... ee Mee 96 
(b) Shop expenditure... ace. ae 1,24 
Total: £2.20 
5. G.T.O. Expenditure (15 months) eh ... £155,000 
Amount spent on promotion oe ... £112,000 
As percentage of total Sas fs 72.3% 
G.T.O. Revenue (15 months) £15,878 


(From sale of tickets at sites and advertising 

and rents collected) 

Percentage as contribution to Devarsmeatal 
expenditure... ee 10.2% 
Newspapermen and travel writers offered facility 
visite He ae ies = 

8. Travel Agents visiting Gibraltar as moat of 
GTO. 31 


9. Items of Literature Distributed ... ... 470,000 
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3. Development 


The number of hotel beds continued to increase and by mid- 
season 1970, 1,391 beds of a tourist standard were available to 
visitors, a sharp increase over the previous year. The new 
‘Both Worlds’ self-catering flatlets project was completed and 
will be operated by Trust Houses Forte International. The Gov- 
ernment of Gibraltar on leni funds provided by H.M.G., for a 
continuation of the extension programme to the Caleta Palace 
Hotel and to the Rock Hotel who supplemented their accommo- 
dation by 86 beds. Conference facilities for some 200 persons 
were also constructed at the Rock Hotel and the complex has two 
luxury penthouses on either side of the main conference hall. 


At the end of 1970 the total number of beds available in 
hotels used by tour operators and in smaller private establish- 
ments was 1,854. 


Other improvements were the opening of the Cave Bar at 
Both Worlds and the redecoration of Winston’s Restaurant in the 
centre of town. Other restaurants also opened during the 
course of the year as did new bars. 


Amenities 


The major work carried out in 1970, and due for comple- 
tion in 1971, was the surfacing of the Victoria Stadium and the 
construction of stands by the Royal Engineers. The scheme, 
which cost £225,000, will provide excellent facilities for a 
variety of sports e.g. soccer, cricket, hockey, athlefics. As a- 
second phase, a sports centre will be constructed. 


A linking terrace—Keys Promenade—between Camp Bay 
and Little Bay was completed by the Royal Engineers. This sea- 
side terrace with seats and tables provided a welcome exten- 
sion to the Camp Bay area. The programme of works initiated 
in 1968 at Little Bay was continued and a further phase of. the 
project was completed for the 1970 season. The work will be 
finalised in 1971. Another beautification project is the prome- 
nade at the soufhern end of Catalan Bay. 


Mr Robert W. Hamilton, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, was invited to visit Gibraltar to report on the restora- 
tion of the Moorish Castle. His report is now under considera- 
ation and the Chief Planning Officer is liaising with interested 
parties to proceed with the works necessary to preserve Gibral- 
tar’s most ancient monument. 
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A successful Keep Gibraltar Tidy campaign was undertaken 
before the commencement of the summer season and great strides 
have been made in landscaping and general planting in a number 
of areas in Town. 


Cruise Ships 


During 1970, 91 cruise liners called at Gibraltar. 120 vessels 
moored alongside the Western Arm at North Mole, thus easing 
the problems of embarkation and disembarkation. The number 
of passengers coming ashore on excursions was 59,151. 


Yachts 


1130 Yachts visited Gibraltar during the year, an increase 
of 26% over 1969. This welcome increase to some extent re- 
flects the additional use made of Gibraltar waters for pleasure 
sailing as opposed to passing through in transit. 


4. Marketing Programme 


By joint advertising with specialist tour operators and the 
leading air carrier the G.T.O. was able to increase the global 
media advertising investment, the major sum being provided by 
the G.T.O. A new feature of the advertising campaign, aimed at 
attracting first-timers abroad, was the appearance of Gibraltar 
advertisements in the U.K. resort pages in the National Sundays” 
and dailies. Late in 1970, a launch campaign was undertaken 
and a presentation was held at a leading London hotel where the 
Minister for Tourism addressed a considerable number of jour- 
nalists and travel and feature writers. The G.T.O. theme ‘Union 
Jack Gharry’, and the selling slogan Come to Gibraltar, the bit 
of Britain that’s quite a bit different’ achieved wide photo 
graphic and editorial coverage in the national dailies and in the 
provincial and foreign press. In the first 18 days of the 1971, 
paid advertising campaign, 27,441 coupons were received, com- 
pared to 25,011 in 13 weeks of the 1970 campaign. 


Parallel to this advertising campaign, new point of sale. 
material was produced as well as a new colour brochure and 
poster. These, together with other promotional material, were 
distributed mainly in the period January/March to a selected 
list of travel agencies through the Gibraltar Tourist Office in 
London in conjunction with a specialist placement firm. 


For the first time ever the G.T.O. entered into a moderate 
winter advertising campaign in August/September 1970 designed 
to attract the higher income group traffic. : 
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In addition to the advertising and marketing campaign, tra- 
vel trade receptions were held in 12 provincial cities during 
1970 in order to present the product to leading travel agents. 
Stress was placed, in particular, on the development of Gibral- 
tar as a tourist resort, its attractions as a place to stay and not 
merely to stay over in were outlined, a profile of the type of 
holidaymaker who should be offered Gibraltar as their choice was 
shown, and an effort was made to dispel any notion that Gibral- 
tar is merely a rock and a fortress. 


The growth in the average length of a stay from 4.8 days 
in 1969 to 5.5 in 1970 is an indication that the Tourist Office aim 
of policy of transforming Gibraltar into a long-stay resort is be- 
ing achieved. 


_ Parallel to the growth of the resort is the problem of pose 
in the high season. A persistent campaign to attract holiday 
makers outside the busy summer period is necessary, and some 
success in this direction is gradually being achieved. Enquiries 
for Incentive travel and Conventions continue to be received 
and the new convention centre at the Rock Hotel together with 
other suitable venues make Gibraltar an attractive proposition 
for this type of traffic in the off-season. 


Air communicatons with the United Kingdom were operated 
by BEA and BUA. BEA continued operations with Trident 2 
aircraft on day flights with a twice weekly frequency and intro- 
duced a through flight to Marrakesh in November, 1970. BUA 
extended their two flights a week during the peak summer periods 
into the winter. The night services and other day services were 
operated by Vanguards whilst BUA utilised BAC-1-11 aircraft. 


The lowest price at which a two-week holiday was offered 
was £67. This applies to a two-week stay inclusive of return air 
fare, transport between airport and hotel and full en pension 
accommodation. For winter holidays 1970-1971, a one-week 
holiday on scheduled air services was offered at as low a price as 
£39, thus maintaining the 1969 level. This, coupled with the new 
£31.50 weekly return air fare during the winter months, avail- 
able between October and April, ensured that a second holiday 
could be taken at a reasonable price and at short notice. 


Gibair introduced a 74seater Viscount on March 30th, 1970, 
to replace the faithful DC3 on the Tangier run. This Viscount 
has contributed to building up considerable public appeal for this 
service and has resulted in impressive traffic gains over the cor- 
responding period in the previous year. The Viscount is also 
used regularly for journeys to Lourdes, and other destinations 
are available to GibAir who offer favourable charter rates. 
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Morocco 


Relations with the advertising agency continue to be excel- 
lent and vigorous campaigns were undertaken during 1970. In 
addition to the weekly promotion visits to Tangier, other visits 
were undertaken to Kenitra, Tetuan, Rabat, Casablanca, Fez and 
Marrakesh, The Tangier visits in particular have had the effect of 
establishing good contacts with travel agencies and hotels. A 
direct mailing campaign to attract further Moroccan traffic was 
also undertaken. 


An overprint in French and German of the Bikini Colour 
Brochure was produced. In addition monthly fact sheets in 
French and German and a black and white brochure were distri- 
buted in hotel bedrooms, bars and internal connections in 
Morocco. 


The intensive programme for Morocco, which included ad- 
vertising in a Tangier French language weekly newspaper, was 
designed to utilize the additional capacity from the introduction 
of the Viscount Service. 


5. Gibraltar Tourist Office Organisation 


The establishment of the Department was 13 clerical grade 
officers and three weekly paid staff. This was supplemented 
during the summer months by part-time workers. 


The usual volume of general correspondence was handled 
and a much more substantial effort was made to carry out pro- 
motional work within Gibraltar by regular contacts with travel 
agencies, hotels, restaurants and other establishments connected 
with the tourist trade. Promotional work at the London Office 
was fully maintained. 


Regular contact was maintained with IUOTO, the British 
Association and the Association of British Trave] Agents. The 
Minister for Tourism and the Director of Tourism attended the 
ABTA Convention in Rotterdam and the Minister also attended 
the Genera] Assembly of IUOTO in Mexico City which dealt with 
the proposal to convert that body into an Inter-Governmental 
Organisation. 


Sites and Services 


The Gibraltar Tourist Office continued to manage a number 
of sites of historic and tourist interest — St. Michael’s Cave, the 
Upper Galleries and the Moorish Castle. A programme of minor 
improvements to amenities was put in hand. Better control sys- 
tems were installed as well as improved lighting and signposting 
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Revenue from Tourist Office sites was £13,000 while a fur- 
ther £2,900 income was collected from the management of the 
Caravan Site. These sums represent a positive contribution to- 
wards the expenditure of the department. 


Illustrated guides for sale to the public were produced. The 
first two in the series, selling at 5p. each, were ‘The Barbary 
Apes’ and ‘St. Michael’s Cave’. Reproduced in full colour, they 
include a tear-off colour postcard. 


The Miniplan of Gibraltar, a full-colour map giving details 
not only of general configuration and streets, but also of tourist 
attractions and facilities and a ‘potted’ history of the resort, con- 
tinued to sell well. Another innovation was the production of a 
booklet ‘Walks and Flowers in Gibraltar’. This 36-page com- 
prehensive book, selling at 25p., contains botanical and meteoro- 
logical information on Gibraltar and is particularly useful to 
winter tourists. 


Festivals 


The Gibraltar Tourist Office co-operated with a number of 
bodies in producing entertainment for visitors and residents. 
Among such events was a concert by the Bands of the USS Little 
Rock and the Royal Regiment of Fusiliers as well as a concert 
by the Royal Regiment of Fusiliers. 


In addition the Department organised a Shark Angling Fes- 
tival in April, the Gibraltar Fair and the Miss Gibraltar Con- 
test as well as assisting with the organisation of the 
Festival. The Miss Gibraltar Contest and the Song Festival were 
both televised live from St. Michael’s Cave. A series of evening 
Band Concerts was held at the Piazza during the summer and a 
number of tourists in Gibraltar hotels were invited by the Min- 
ister to refreshments at the City Hall, a vantage point overlook- 
ing the Piazza, 
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PART Ill 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Gibraltar is situated in latitude 36° 7’ N and longitude 5° 
21’ W and stands out, steeply and suddenly, from the adjoining 
low-lying Spanish territory to which it is connected by a sandy is- 
thmus about 1 mile long and + mile wide. Five miles across the 
Bay to the west lies the Spanish port of Algeciras and 20 miles 
across the Strait, to the south is Africa. The Mediterranean lies 
on the East. The distance to Britain is approximately 1,400 miles 
by sea. 


The Rock runs from north to south for a length of nearly 3 
miles, It is } mriles wide and has a total area of 2} square miles. 
Its highest point is 1,396 feet. The top of the Rock is a sharp, 
knife-ridge extending for about a mile and a half from the north 
escarpment, which is completely inaccessible, and then sloping 
gradually to the south for about a mile, to terminate at the south- 
ern extremity, Europa Point, in perpendicular cliffs about a hun- 
dred feet high. The whole upper length of the eastern face is 
inaccessible and the steep upper half of the western slopes is 
uninhabited. 


Geologically Gibraltar may be divided into two main . 
The first is the plain to the north which consists of sand toa 
depth of some 30 feet, followed by some 4 feet of clay, a bed of 
coarse sand 2} feet thick, and limestone. The second is the mass 
of the Rock itself extending southwards from the north cliff to 
Europa Point and consisting of compact grey limestone, probably 
of Jurassic age, overlaid in parts with dark shales, limestone 
breccia or sands. 


There are no permanent natural water supplies in Gibraltar, 
two main sources being the water catchments on the rock face, 
which collect rainwater and supply the reservoirs hollowed out 
inside the Rock, and the wells on the sandy plain to the north. 


The climate of Gibraltar is temperate. During the winter 
months the prevailing wind is from the west often north-west and 
occasionally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. Tha 
mean minimum and maximum temperatures during this period 
are 54° F and 65° F respectively. 


The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A warm 
breeze laden with moisture, known as the “Levanter”, strikes the 
eastern face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causes 
a cloud pall to hang over the city and bay. During this period the 
climate is humid and relaxing. The minimum and maximum tem- 
peratures in the summer are 55°F and 85°F respectively. 
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Vegetation in Gibraltar is rich and varied on the western 
upper slopes and in the Alameda Gardens. 517 species of plants, 
exclusive of ferns and grasses, have been listed as growing on the 
Rock, one of them, the Gibraltar Candytuft or Iberis Gibraltarica, 
being found nowhere else in Europe. These include Scotch pine, 
spruce fir, Californian cypress, and wild olives, with a sprinkling 
of pepper, fig, orange, lemon, almond and palm-trees. A number 
of specimens of cactus are to be found, together with many flow- 
ering tree shrubs, such as Mimosa pudia, Magnolias, Wild Mal- 
lows and Acacia. Vegetation is at its best between the months of 
October and May the hot sun and scanty rainfall tending to give 
the Rock a somewhat barren appearance during the summer 
months. Experiments aimed at cultivating the wild olive trees 
which cover the upper western slopes are now in progress. 
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Broadly speaking, the effect of the physical structure has 
been to concentrate the population on the western side of the 
Rock resulting in the densely populated town area, as shown on 
the map, and in the slightly more spacious residential distriiot 
further towards the south. Building developments, however, are 
gradually linking both parts together and the need to use all 
available sites for housing has created a new residential area 
on the plain to the north. On the east side of the Rock is Cata- 
lan Bay a small village with some 350 inhabifants. 


The natural features of Gibraltar preclude all possibility of 
agricultural and major industrial production. Gibraltar is how- 
ever admirably suited and situated for the development of a flou- 
rishing tourist trade and every effort is made in this connection 
to ensure speed and comfort in communications. 


Weather Summary for 1970 


January: A record wet month probably for all time (19.97”). The 
first 15 days were Sunless, wet, and cloudy, but the second 
half of the month became reasonably pleasant. 

February: Dry and Sunny with light winds. 

March: Dry and Sunny, but some strong Levanters. The highest 
gust was however 47 kt. from the west. 


April: After a wet and windy first week the weather became fine 
and sunny, and produced a day with a maximum of 29°C — 
exceptionally warm for April. 


May: Wet and cool, but even so 2/3 of the days had prolonged 
sunshine. 

June: Dry and Sunny. 

July: Dry and Sunny. 

August: Dry, Sunny and pleasantly warm. 


September: Completely dry but rather cloudy due to persistent 
Easterly Winds. 

October: Again dry but rather cloudy with Easterlies again pre- 
dotninating. 

November: Easterlies again predominating with very little rain- 
fall, but a deficit of Sunshine. 


December: The Dry Easterlies continued in the first part of the 
month, but in the last week a Westerly type took over and 
produced sufficient rainfall to make fhe whole month aver- 
age. 
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Climatological Notes 


Rainfall: Rather above the average of 818mm (32.21”) — but 
more than half of this fell in January and very late Decem- 
hai so that water supplies became critical during late in 

e year. 


Sunshine: Sunshine of 7.50 hours per day was a little below the 
average of 7.7 hours. This was largely due to the wet and 
cloudy January and the dry but persistent November levan- 
ter. 


Temperature: Temperature seems to be very insensitive to other 
weather factors — most months producing mean _tempera- 
tures differing very little from their averages. The warm 
day maximum of 29°C (84.2°F) in April was unusual, and 
the 2.4°C of Ground Frost on Xmas Day was noteworthy. 
The 8th August with a maximum of 37.6°C (99.7°F) wap 
very nearly a record hotness, yet the average for August was 
only a little above normal. 


Humidity: This was very normal. 


Wind: The normal pattern is for the Winter to have a slight pre- 
ponderance of Westeflies, and Summer to have a similar 
preponderance of Easterlies. The wet January however was 
almost entirely Westerly, while in September, October, and 
the beginning of November Levanters predominated. 


Chapter 2: History 


Prior to 711 A.D., Gibraltar appears to have been devoid of 
any permanent settlement. It is clear, however, from Prehis- 
toric, Punic, and classical remains discovered in caves, that the 
peninsula was from time to time frequented by Prehistoric man 
or used as a base by Mediterranean merchantmen. The cultural 
centre of the Bay was located at Carteya, an important Punic 
and Roman port near the banks of the river Guadarranque, be- 
tween the modern towns of La Linea and Algeciras. 


According to the Arab historians, Tariq ibn Zeyad, a Berber 
leader and subordinate of the Arab commander Musa ibn Nusair, 
landed at, or near, Gibraltar on the 27th April 711 A.D. The 
Moslems had attempted earlier raids on the adjoining Spanish 
coast, but Tariq’s attack, aided by the Byzantine Governor of 
Ceuta, is generally regarded as the first major attempt by the 
Arabs to land on the Iberian peninsula. The name “Gibraltar” 
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is a corruption of the Arabic words “Jebel Tariq” (Tariq’s 
mountain). A later name Jebel al Fath (The Mountain of Con- 
quest) found in some Arabic sources, never superseded it. It 
is extremely doubtful whether Gibraltar was anything more than 
a defence post until 1160 A.D. when the Almohad monarch ‘Abd 
el M’umin’ founded a city in the peninsula. This city contained 
mosques and palaces and elaborate water channels were con- 
structed in the Upper Rock to link up natural water supplies 
with the habitations and gardens beneath. There was also a 
communal cistern in the City, a windmill on the summit and 
well-designed defences. A_contempora: writer compared 
Gibraltar of that time to a “club” wielded by successive Mos- 
lem monarchs against the Christians ho were slowly pushing 
south towards the Straits. 


Between 1309 and 1333, Gibraltar was held by the Spaniards, 
but in 1333 it was recaptured by the Marinid (Moroccan) Mon- 
arch Abu 1]’Hassan and it is almost entirely from this period that 
the extant Moorish remains in Gibraltar belong:—the “Moorish 
Castle”, the “Moorish Bath”, defence works, water cisterns and 
look-out posts. Gibraltar was heavily refortified as a “Citadel 
of Islam’’, but in spite of vast expenditure it was insufficient to 
prevent the City’s final fall, in part brought about by constant 
dissension between the rulers of Morocco and Granada. 


The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on 
the 29th August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently 
became Patron Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock 

till 1704... Three years previously England and Holland had 
joined with Austria and tte Holy Roman Empire in an alliance 
Ae a shes ce France and Spain, the war of the Spanish 


The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, arrived 
at the Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an 
Anglo-Dutch fleet. A landing force of about 1800 British and 
Dutch marines was set ashore near the North Front. The marines 
made towards the town, the defenders found opposition was hope- 
less and on 24th July surrender was made. However, the Span- 
iards did not give up hope of recapturing the Rock, and the 
British forces were subjected to occasional sieges. The Great 
Siege, as it is called, may be said to date from 13th September 
1779, when the first gun was fired in the long struggle against 
the large Franco-Spanish army under the Duc de Crillon. 


The British Governor was General Augustus Eliott and under 


his tireless and able leadership the garrison, though out-num- 
bered by four to one, held out for three years, seven months and 
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twelve days. Since 12th March 1783, when the fortress gates 
were opened after the Great Siege, there has been no attempt 
to capture the Rock from the British. With the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars, Gibraltar was able to make steady progress 
without threat of siege or large scale raids. 


Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the 
strategic value of Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45, 
when Gibraltar was a key point in the anti-submarine campaign 
in both wars. Patrols went out to keep the Strait clear, and the 
bay was very important as an assembly point of convoys. The 
Dockyard worked at full pressure for the repairing of British 
and Allied warships. 


The outstanding event of the second World War was the 
evacuation of almost the entire civil population in July/Novem- 
ber, 1940; some 16,700 people were sent to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. A repatriation scheme was begun in 1944 
and completed in 1951. 


An important constitutional advance was made with the 
inauguration of the Legislative Council by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh in November, 1950. 


The post-war years have been marked by considerable ex- 
pansion and progress in the social and in the economic spheres. 
In the social sphere the Government has taken an ever-increas- 
ing interest in the development of the Medical, Educational, 
Housing and Social Security Services. The Medical Services are 
now available for all on a scale of charges which takes into 
account the income of the patient while financial assistance is 
given to those requiring specialist treatment in Britain and else- 
where. Free education is provided up to the age of 15 and 
Scholarship schemes, both private and Government, were insti- 
tuted shortly after the return of the civilian population at the end 
of the war. The Education Ordinance enacted in 1950 marked 
the firm establishment of the educational system evolved 
since 1945. Continued increase in the population also since the 
end of the war rendered necessary the initiation of large scale 
building projects on the part of the Government and although 
the problem is yet far from a satisfactory solution, much pro- 
gress has been made and the appearance of the Rock has under- 
gone a startling change with the emergence of large blocks of 
flats on every convenient site. Social Security Schemes, details 
of which are given under Chapter 7, were introduced by the 
enactment in 1952 of the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordin- 
ance and in 1956 of the Social Insurance and the Non-Contri- 
butory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinances, 
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Since the war, too, Gibraltar has gained in importance from 
the R.A.F. aerodrome which is extensively used by civilian ope- 
rators and which combines with the existing and expanding land 
and sea travel facilities to make Gibraltar a centre of communi- 
cations for the Mediterranean and between Europe and Africa. 
Land communications have been hampered, since 1964, by the 
Spanish restrictions imposed at the frontier. 


The last few years have seen a number of changes and de- 
velopments in the economic sphere. Chief among these are the 
transformation of Gibraltar into an up-to-date and attractive 
tourist resort and shopping centre and the development of the 
Port to provide modern facilities and thus attract even greater 
numbers of ships than in the past. 


Early in September, 1963, the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Decolonisation considered a proposal, sponsored by a 
number of members, that the future of Gibraltar should be dis- 
cussed between Britain and Spain. On the 17th September, the 
Committee having agreed that representatives from Gibraltar 
should appear before it as petitioners, the Chief Member of the 
Legislative Council and the Member for Education flew to New 
York to explain the wishes of the people of Gibraltar. 


The delegation made it clear to the Committee that Gibraltar 
had already achieved a very large measure of internal self-gov- 
ernment, that further constitutional changes were under dis- 
cussion, and that the ultimate aspiration of the people was to 
achieve full internal self-government by means of a free asso- 
ciation with Britain. The suggestion that the sovereignty of 
Gibraltar should be discussed with Spain was vigorously resisted. 


On their return from New York the delegates were welcom- 
ed by a massive demonstration of support in which virtually the 
whole population took part. 


The debate was resumed in September, 1964. The repre- 
sentatives from Gibraltar once again made it clear to the Com- 
mittee that the people of Gibraltar had achieved a very large 
measure of internal self-government and that they wished to 
continue in close association with Britain. They again strongly 
resisted the Spanish claim to Gibraltar. 


On the 16th October, 1964, the Committee adopted a con- 
sensus — which did not, however, meet with the full agreement 
of either the British or the Australian delegates — to the effect 
that Britain and Spain should hold conversations in order to 
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find a negotiated solution to the problems raised by Spain con- 
cerning Gibraltar. On the 17th October, the Spanish Govern- 
ment began a series of restrictive measures at the Gibraltar 
frontier, which were later gradually intensified, and which com- 
pelled Britain to state that the conversations recommended by 
the Committee of 24 could not be held so long as the Spanish 
attempt to influence the situation, through the application of the 
restrictions, continued. Spanish measures against Gibraltar were 
subsequently intensified. 


In July 1965 the elected members in the Legislature agreed 
that, in the situation created by the Spanish restrictions, a poli- 
tical truce would be in the best interest of Gibraltar and a coali- 
tion was formed. 


Another result of the Spanish campaign, in the context of 
local politics, was the emergence of a movement for the integra- 
tion of Gibraltar with Britain. The question of Gibraltar’s fu- 
ture constitutional relationship with the mother country aroused 
great public interest and a number of alternative forms were 
suggested and debated in the Press and elsewhere. 


In November, the United Nations Fourth Committee, in the 
course of their consideration of the report of the Committee of 
24, began a debate on Gibraltar. The Chief Minister and his 
Deputy went to New York once again to be present during the 
discussions and to act as advisers on the situation in Gibraltar to 
the United Kingdom Mission to the United Nations. In De- 
cember the General Assembly passed a resolution submitted to 
it by the Fourth Committee once again calling on Britain and 
Spain to hold talks on Gibraltar. 


An economic survey carried out by the Senior Economic 
Adviser to the Colonial Office was followed, in April 1965, by the 
appointment of a Study Group of British architects, town-plan- 
ners and economists to carry out a detailed survey of all aspects 
of the economy with a view to the preparation of a master plan 
for the comprehensive development of Gibraltar. As a result 
of discussions in London the sum of £1,000,000 was made avail- 
able over a three-year period under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts together with £200,000 in Exchequer loans if 
required. A further special grant of £100,000 was made in 
recognition of the additional expenditure incurred as a result 


Me epanish measures. Local taxation measures were also intro- 
luced. 
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In January, 1966, member countries of N.A.T.O. were 1n- 
formed that any of their aircraft which were assigned to NATO 
duties would not be allowed to fly over Spanish territory if 
bound for Gibraltar. This ban was later extended, in August, 
to apply to all British military aircraft, and was followed, in 
September and October, by a number of complaints by the 
Spanish Government about alleged violations of Spanish air 
space north of the frontier fence. 


In September tourist excursions from Spain to Gibraltar 
were unofficially discouraged and the frontier gates were finally 
closed to all vehicular traffic in October. The ban on exports 
from Spain to Gibraltar was then also made complete by includ- 
ing fish, fruit and vegetables. 


In August, some 2,000 Spanish females formerly entering 
Gibraltar daily to work were prohibited from doing so by their 
own Government. 


The British Government, as in 1965, made a special grant 
of £100,000 in recognition of the additional expenditure incurred 
by the Gibraltar Government as a result of Spanish measures. 


Detailed consideration was given to the Report of the Study 
Group which had been appointed in July, 1965, and from the 
Report the Government prepared its basic development plan for 
the next four-year period. 


In October Mr. Fred Lee, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, visited Gibraltar for consultations on political and 
financial matters. During this visit he announced the British 
Government’s acceptance of the general objectives of the Gib- 
raltar Government’s development plan and the grant of a first 
instalment of £600,000 to enable an immediate start to be made. 


The first major development in the political field during 
1966 was the British Government’s decision to hold talks with 
Spain about Gibraltar. This decision was taken after the 1964 
consensus of the Committee of 24 to this effect had been endor- 
sed by a resolution passed by the General Assembly in December, 
1965. 


The talks began in London on the 18th May, and after the 
first round, British Government officials taking part in the talks 
visited Gibraltar for further discussions. Further sessions of the 
talks were held in July, September and October. Throughout 
the talks the British Government made it clear that it had no 
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doubt about its sovereignty over Gibraltar and that it would pro- 
tect the interests of the inhabitants. At the talks held in Octo- 
ber the British Government proposed that the legal issues in the 
dispute should be referred to the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague. This proposal was later rejected by Spain. 


In December, the question of Gibraltar, which had once 
again been under consideration by the Committee of 24, came 
before the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly. The 
Chief Minister and his Deputy appeared again as petitioners on 
behalf of Gibraltar. Eventually a Resolution was adopted which 
made specific reference to the need to take into account the 
interests of the people of Gibraltar. The resolution, which both 
Britain and Spain supported, called on Britain to expedite, in 
consultation with Spain, the decolonisation of Gibraltar and to 
report to the Committee of 24 not later than the next session 
of the Assembly. 


The most important event to take place in Gibraltar in 1967 
was the referendum held on the 10th September. 


Following the U.N. resolution passed in December, 1966, it 
was decided that the views of the people of Gibraltar on their 
interests could be best determined by referendum and this was 
announced in the House of Commons on the 14th June. 


The people of Gibraltar were invited to say which of the fol- 
lowing alternative courses would best serve their interests: 


A. To pass under Spanish sovereignty in accordance with 
the terms proposed by the Spanish Government to Her 
Majesty's Government on 18th May, 1966, or 


cratic local institutions and with Britain 
present responsibilities. 


B. Voluntarily to retain their link with Britain, with demo- 
retaining its 


Sir Robert Fowler, K.C.M.G., was appointed Referendum 
Administrator and the Commonwealth Secretary-General, at the 
invitation of the British Government, appointed a team of Ob- 
servers from four Commonwealth countries. Two members of 
the team paid a preliminary visit to Gibraltar in August to 
observe the earlier stages of the arrangements and the whole 
team were in Gibraltar from the 4th to the 13th September. 


The Referendum was enthusiastically welcomed by the peo- 


ple of Gibraltar as an opportunity to express their own views as 
to their future. Those qualified to vote in the Referendum were 
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all persons over 21 who were registered as Gibraltarians and 
were ordinarily resident in Gibraltar, the total number of voters 
so qualified being 12,762. 12,182 valid votes were cast, of which 
12,138 were in favour of retaining the link with Britain while 44 
voted for Spanish sovereignty. 


The Commonwealth Observers team reported: 

“It is our unanimous view that the actual conduct of the 

Referendum fully conformed with the requirements for the 

oy expression of choice through the medium of the secret 
lot.” 


The Director-General of the United Nations Association in 
London, who was also present in Gibraltar for the Referendum, 
informed the Secretary-General of the United Nations that the 
result genuinely reflected the wishes of the electorate and should 
be respected by the United Nations. 


In pursuance also of the General Assembly Resolution, 
talks between British and Spanish officials were due to take 
place in April. They were however postponed by Her Majesty’s 
Government when the Spanish Government announced its inten- 
tion of declaring a prohibited air zone which was clearly design- 
ed to interfere with access to Gibraltar by air, The prohibited 
air zone came into operation on 15th May. The whole ques- 
tion was referred by the British Government to the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation which still had the matter under 
consideration at the end of the year. Signs of further harass- 
ment by fhe Spanish authorities were seen towards the end of 
the year when Spanish warships began anchoring in British 
waters around the Rock. 


In October the British Government informed the Spanish 
Government that they were prepared to hold further talks on 
Anglo-Spanish relations, including the question of Gibraltar, in 
November. The Spanish Government replied that they would 
be prepared to resume talks in 1968 once the question of Gibral- 
tar had been dealt with by the United Nations which were due 
to do so in December. When the discussion on Gibraltar was 
resumed by the United Nations the Chief Minister and his De- 
puty once again appeared before the Fourth Committee as peti- 
tioners, After a long debate the Fourth Committee adopted a 
resolution based on the provisions of a resolution passed by the 
Committee of 24 in September declaring that the Referendum 
was in contravention of a former resolution and inviting Spain 
and the United Kingdom to resume their negotiations on Gib. 
raltar. The British Government made it clear that decolonisa- 
tion could not mean the handing over of the people of Gibraltar 
to Spain against their wishes and that they considered the reso- 
lution to be inconsistent with the provisions of the Charter. 


In April, 1967, the Legislature approved the Development 
Programme for the period 1967-70, involving expenditure of over 
£3,800,000. Later in 1967 an Exchequer Loan of £200,000 was 
approved for electricity development. The use of money under 
the C.D. and W. Acts for assistance to the private sector in res- 
fet of hotel and other tourist development was agreed in prin- 

ple. 


In February, 1968, the Ministry of Overseas Development 
announced a grant of £1,036,000 to help finance the building of 
560 flats over a four-year period. In December, the Ministry 
stated that a sum of £600,000 would be provided for a further 
hotel development over a similar period. On the 6th May the 
Spanish Government closed the frontier with Gibraltar to all 
persons except Spanish nationals entering Gibraltar daily to work 
and civilian residents of Gibraltar who wished to apply for spe- 
cial passes to cross the frontier. As a result, the only remaining 
unrestricted communication with Spain was the ferry across the 
bay to Algeciras. 


Also in May the Chief Minister and the Deputy Chief Minis- 
ter left for London for preliminary talks on the proposed new 
Constitution and to discuss the latest restrictions at the frontier. 
These talks were continued during a visit to Gibraltar later in 
the month by Mr George Thomson, Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Affairs. The formal constitutional talks opened on 
the 16th July and ended on the 24th. They were held in Gib- 
raltar under the Chairmanship of the Minister of State at the 
Commonwealth Office, Lord Shepherd, and were attended by all 
the elected members of the Legislative Council and City Council 
and by representatives of the Integration with Britain Party. 


A general election was held on the 30th July, 1969, before 
the coming into force of the new Constitution in August. Seven 
candidates from the Gibraltar Labour Party and Association for 
the Advancement of Civil Rights, five from the Integration with 
Britain Party and the three Isola Group candidates were elected. 
The IWBP in alliance with the Isola Group formed the elected 
side of the Government. 


The City Council met for the last time in August. Its func- 
tions, assets and liabilities were transferred to the Government, 
the staff of the two bodies were merged into a single public 


Service and a start was made on the process of merging the two 
administrations. 
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Further restrictions were imposed by the Spanish Govern- 
ment during 1969. On the 9th June, the Spanish labour force 
of 4,666 men who had previously entered Gibraltar daily to work 
was withdrawn; on the 27th June, the Algeciras-Gibraltar pas- 
senger ferry service, the last remaining link with the mainland 
of Spain, was also withdrawn; on the Ist October, telephone and 
telegraph links with Gibraltar were cut. 


Lord Shepherd held a series of discussions with His Excel- 
lency the Governor and Gibraltar Ministers in Gibraltar in 
August, 1969. These were followed by further talks in London 
on Gibraltar development proposals in December. As a result 
of these talks the British Government agreed to make available 
Sau of about £4,000,000 over the three year period 1970- 
1973. 


Chapter 8: Administration 
Constitution 


The Legislative Council, Gibraltar’s first legislature, was 
inaugurated by His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh on the 
23rd November, 1950. A revised Constitution came into force in 
August, 1964, the purpose of which was to enable the people of 
Gibraltar to enjoy a fuller control of internal affairs. In June, 
1967, when announcing the decision to hold a Referendum in 
Gibraltar, the British Government stated that, if the majority 
of the people of Gibraltar voted in favour of retaining their 
link with Britain, appropriate constitutional changes which 
might be desired would be discussed with the representatives of 
the people of Gibraltar. Informal talks were accordingly held 
in February and May, 1968, and formal talks in July. The new 
Constitution was introduced in August, 1969, as an Annex to the 
Gibraltar Constitution Order 1969. Its main features are des- 
cribed below. 


The Link with Britain 


The Preamble to the Gibraltar Constitution Order includes 
recitals to the effect that Gibraltar is part of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions and that Her Majesty’s Government have given assurances 
to the people of Gibraltar that this will remain so unless and un- 
til an Act of Parliament otherwise provides, and that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will never enter into arrangements under 
which the people of Gibraltar would pass under the sovereignty 
a another State against their freely and democratically express- 

wishes, 


uy 


Fundamental Rights and Freedoms, 


The Constitution contains a code of human rights and provid- 
es for its enforcement by the Supreme Court of Gibraltar. 


The Gibraltar House pf Assembly 


The Legislative Council and the City Council, which formerly 
dealt with municipal affairs, were replaced under the new Con- 
stitution by a single new body known as the Gibraltar House of 
Assembly. The Legislative Council consisted of the Speaker, 11 
elected members and two ex-officio members, the Attorney- 
General and the Financial Secretary; the City Council consisted 
of seven elected members and four appointed by the Governor. 
The House of Assembly consists of the Speaker, fifteen elected 
members and two ex-officio members, the Attorney-General and 
the Financial and Development Secretary. 


The first elections held under the new Constitution, in July, 
1969, were contested by three parties, the Gibraltar Labour Party 
and Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights, the Integra- 
tion with Britain Party, and the Isola Group, as well as by two 
independent candidates. 7 members of the GLP & AACR, 5 mem- 
bers of the IWBP and three members of the Isola Group were 
elected. The IWBP and the Isola Group formed an alliance and 
became the Government side in the House of Assembly. The 
Leader of the IWBP was appointed Chief Minister and six other 
Ministers were appointed. The GLP & AACR formed the Oppo- 
sition. 10,318 votes were polled out of a total electorate of 
14,445, the proportion of registered electors who voted being 
71.4%. 


The Speaker of the House of Assembly is appointed by the 
Governor after consultation with the Chief Minister and the Lead- 
er of the Opposition, 


The formal assent of the Crown or the Governor on behalf of 
the Crown is required to all legislation, which also remain sub- 
ject to disallowance by the Crown. Bills of certain classes may not 
be assented to without the prior concurrence of the Crown, con- 
veyed through the Secretary of State, The Governor has special 
legislative powers in respect of matters other than defined domes- 
tic matters (infra). He also has legislative powers in respect of 
defined domestic matters in the interests of maintaining the fin- 
ancial and economic stability of Gibraltar. 


____ The normal life of the House of Assembly is four years. Elec- 
tions for the House of Assembly and the franchise are regulated 
by local legislation, the relevant statute being the Elections Ordi- 
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nance. Subject to certain exceptions and to compliance with pro- 
visions relating to registration, the franchise is exercisable by all 
adult British subjects and citizens of the Republic of Ireland who 
have been ordinarily resident in Gibraltar for a agence al 
iod of six months ending on the qualifying date for regis’ ion 
an elector. An Ordinarice passed iy October: 1969, lowered the 
voting age from 21 to 18. 


The Elections Ordinance contains provision for the conduct of 
elections, the presentation of election pefitions, the limitation of 
candidates’ expenses, election offences and other connected mat- 
ters. It had been agreed at the constitutional talks that the pre- 
cise electoral system should be decided after obtaining expert 
advice on the most appropriate system for Gibraltar. Advice 
was obtained and, after the matter had been discussed by all the 
elected members in the Legislative and City Councils and repre- 
sentatives of the IWBP, it was decided that the system of propor- 
thonal representation formerly used for Legislative Council elec- 
tions should be abandoned. Under the new system adopted for 
House of Assembly elections each elector may vote for a max- 
imum of eight candidates. 


The Constitution Order provides that with effect from the 
“appointed day” (11 August 1969) Gibraltar should be known as 
the City of Gibraltar: and section 78 of the Constitution provides 
for a Mayor to be elected from the Members of the Assembly 
other than the ex-officio Members by the Elected Members of the 
Assembly. The Mayor, who was previously elected by the City 
Council, carries out ceremonial and representational functions on 
behalf of the City of Gibraltar. 


The power of revoking, amending and replacing the pro- 
visions of the Constitutition is retained by Her Majesty the Queen 
in Council. 


The Executive 


A despatch addressed to the Governor by the Secretary of 
State at the time of the inception of the new Constitution con- 
tained directions for the devolution upon Ministers of responsi- 
bility for matters of domestic concern. Such matters, known 
as defined domestic matters, were listed in an annex to the des- 
patch and were subsequently specified as such by the Governor. 
The despatch directed the Governor to retain responsibility for 
external affairs, defence and internal security, and certain other 
matters. Residual matters not specified as defined domestic 
matters also remained the direct responsibility of the Gover- 
nor, acting in consultation with the Gibraltar Council. 
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The Governor is the head of the executive and there is a 
Gibraltar Council and a Council of Ministers. 


The Gibraltar Council consists of the Deputy Governor, the 
Deputy Fortress Commander, the Attorney-General, the Fin- 
ancial and Development Secretary, the Chief Minister and four 
other Ministers designated by the Governor after consultation 
with the Chief Minister. The Chief Minister is appointed by the 
Governor and is the Elected Member of the House of Assembly 
who, in the judgment of the Governor, is most likely to command 
the greatest measure of confidence among the Elected Members. 


The Council of Ministers consists of the Chief Minister and 
not less than four nor more than eight Ministers as may be 
prescribed by the Governor, after consultation with the Chief 
Minister, who are appointed by the Governor, also after consul- 
tation with the Chief Minister, from among the Elected Members 
of the Assembly. Members of the Council of Ministers may be 
charged by the Governor, acting after consultation with the Chief 
Minister, with responsibility for any business of the Government, 
including the administration of any department of Government, 
relating to any defined domestic matter. Ministers are collectively 
responsible to the Assembly for matters in respect of which they 
have been charged by the Governor with responsibility. 


Decisions of the Council of Ministers take effect unless the 
Governor requires that any particular decision should be referred 
to the Gibraltar Council on the grounds that it is within the scope 
of the matters for which he is executively responsible or that it 
closely concerns those matters. In such event, the Governor 
may act contrary to the advice of the Gibraltar Council (both in 
respect of legislative and executive matters) in the interests of 
the matters for which he is executively responsible and, except- 
ionally, in the interests of maintaining financial and economic 
stability. If he does so, he is required to report the matter to 
the Secretary of State. 


The Judiciary 

On the judicial side there is a Chief Justice for the Supreme 
Court, a Judge of the Court of First Instance and a Stipendiary 
Magistrate for the Magistrates’ Court. In the absence of the 
Stipen Magistrate his place is usually taken by local citi- 
zens who have been appointed Justices of the Peace. The Cons- 
titution provides for the creation of a Court of Appeal for Gib- 
raltar intermediate between the Gibraltar Supreme Court and the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Arrangements for the 
creation of the Court of Appeal were being made at the end of 
hee poaus of the judicial system will be found in Part II, 
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The Chief Justice, the President of the Court of Appeal and 
the Justices of Appeal are appointed by the Governor on the ins- 
tructions of the Crown given through the Secretary of State and 
are removable from office only for inability to discharge their 
office or for misbehaviour, and then only on the advice of the 
Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 


The Public Service 


As a consequence of the merger of the City Council with 
Government, the Gibraltar Government Service and the employ- 
ees of the City Council became members of a single public ser- 
vice. The Public Service Commission, the composition of which 
was enlarged by the Constitution to five members including the 
chairman, continued to advise the Governor on appointments 
and on the removal and discipline of public officers. 


Appointments to the higher offices are made by the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs. The prin- 
cipal executive officers are the Deputy Governor, the areas 
General, the Financial and Development Secretary, the 
trative Secretary, the Director of Medical and Health rere 
the Director of Public Works, the Director of Education, the 
Director of Labour and Social Security, the Commissioner of 
Police, the Captain of the Port, the Director of Audi and the 
City Electrical Engineer. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 
ions are carried out by the Police. These include 
testing and adjustments of weights and measures belonging to 
Government Departments, vendors, shops, market stalls, petrol 
stations, etc. 
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Chapter 5: Reading List 


ABBOT, W. C. 


CONN. S. 


DRINKWATER, Col. J. 


ELLICOTT, J. T. 
and D. M. 


FRERE, Sir B. H. T. 
GARRATT, G. T. 
HOWES, Dr. H. W. 


HOWES, Dr. H. W. 


KENYON, Major- 
General E. R. 


LOPEZ DE AYALA, 
IGNACIO 

MONTERO, FRANCIS- 
CO-MARIA 


H.M.S.0., LONDON 
(Miscellaneous No. 12 
(1965) ) 

H.M.S.0., LONDON 
(Miscellaneous No. 13 
(1966) ) 

H.M.S.0., LONDON 
(Miscellaneous No. 6 
(1967) ) 


An introduction of the Documents relat- 
ing to the International Status of Gib- 
raltar 1704-1934. London, Macmillan 
1935. 

Gibraltar in British peters in the 
Eighteenth Century. Oxford University 
Press, 1942. 

A history of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. New Edition London 1905. 
(This is the classic description of the 
Great Siege by one who served at the 
time in Gibraltar). 

An Ornament to the Almeida, being the 
story of the Gibraltar City Hall. Pub- 
lished by the authors and printed by 
Grosvenor Press, Portsmouth, 1950. 
Guide to the Flora of Gibraltar and the 
Neighbourhood. Gibraltar, 1910. 
Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. Lon- 
don. Cape, 1939. 

The Story of Gibraltar. London, Philip 
Tacey, 1946. 

The Gibraltarian. The origin and deve- 
lopment of the population of Gibraltar 
from 1704. Colombo, City Press, 1951. 
Gibraltar under Moor, Spaniard and 
Briton. Edited and revised by Lieut.- 
Col. H. A. Sansom, London, Methuen, 
1938. 

Historia de Gibraltar, Madrid, 1782. 


Historia de Gibraltar y de su Campo. 
Cadiz, 1860. 


Gibraltar, Recent Differences with Spain 
(Cmmd. 2632) April, 1965. 


Gibraltar, Talks with Spain (Cmmd. 
3131) May, October, 1966. 


Further Documents on _ Gibraltar 
(Cmmd. 3325) October 1966-June 1967. 
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APPENDIX II 


GIBRALTAR INCOME TAX 


1 child 
starts paying 
tax at £689 


“Married i 


starts paying 
tax at £564 


No Children 


| Married 


at £376 


starts paying 
tax 


{ 


| Single person 


TABLE ILLUSTRATING THE AMOUNT OF TAX PAYABLE BY INDIVIDUALS WHOSE INCOME IS 
WHOLLY EARNED AND WHO ARE ORDINARILY RESIDENT OR PERMITTED PERSONS 


Yersonal Allowance: £30 
children’s Allowance: — 


Wife’s Allowance: 
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a it he received in Gibrektar during the preceding year of 


an £1,500. 


amount of income not less 


pier of premises in respect of which Development Aid has been granted, shall be entitled to a further deduction 


of £500 from the amount of his esseasable 
assessment an 


An individual ordinarily resident after lst January, 1965, who, being born outside Gibraltar, is the owner occu- 
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APPENDIX XIV 


PRISON STATISTICS 


(a) POPULATION 


In custody on Receptions Discharges In custody on 
31.12.69 during 1970 during 1970 on 81.12.70 
6 114 107 1 


(b) DAILY AVERAGES 


Total Daily Convicted Daily A Daily Average 
Average Females Unconvi: es 
16.21 7 14 15.3 


(c) RELIGIONS 


Roman Church of Church of Protes. Maho. Budd- No 
Catholic England Scotland tant metan hist Religion 
45 27 7 6 22 2 5 

Total 114 


(d) AGE GROUP 


Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 
16 to to to 50 

Years 20 years 25 years 50 years Years Total 
= 25 56 29 4 114 


(e) NATIONALITIES 


British (U.K.) 
Gibraltarians 

Moroccan ..... 
American 
Canadian . 
Spanish 

Portuguese 
Algerian 

Australian 
Chinese .... 
Citizen of Trinidad 


oe 


Heeroma nds 


Total ... 114 
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APPENDIX XIX 
YEAR 1970 


(1) Analysis of Calls handled by City Fire Brigade Control Room 


Station Actual False Alarms 


Hars. 6 
A.F. Services hid 
Totals rr’ y 


Joint attendance with A.F.S. 51 6 
Joint attendance with R.A.F. F/S 15 _ 


(2) Hazard Classification of Fires Attended by City Fire Brigade 


Electrical. ss2.0cisas celine acne tones 15 
Buildings ... 4 
Frying Pans 18 
Chimneys ............. 3 
Vegetation/Refuse . 82 
Motor Vehicles ... 22 
Refrigerators .. 1 
Unclassified 44 
Investigations .. toe gh 
False Alarms | 3.4.::sscjcocsescoh leisds os ittes 34 
230 

(3) Financial loss at Fires 
£ st 
Ist: Quarter 2.054. neta keds 2001 10 0 
2nd Quarter .. ... 8088 10 0 
8rd Quarter ... .. 890 0 0 
4th Quarter .....0.... eee 68 0 0 
£5548 0 0 
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(4) Special Services 
(a) Emergencies 


Persons trapped in motor vehicles ......... 2 
Rescue of animals ..........0.....0000.000.. wal 


Persons trapped in Precarious Places 5 
Entry into locked premises .............. we. 29 
Pumping flooded premises .... . 9 
Rescues of Persons from lifts . ... 33 
Special JOOS ccscci.csoea acacia ges conse ot 6 

85 


(b) By Request 


(5) Wire Service Income 


£os. d 
Attendance at Fires 19 16 3 
Special Services ......... ides 90242 7 


TOTAL INCOME... 222 8 10 
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PART I 
General Review 


IT was announced in August that the three year term of office of 
His Excellency the Governor and Commander in Chief, Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Varyl Begg, which was due to expire in April, 1972, 
has beenextended for 18 months until October, 1973. The announce- 
ment caused great satisfaction in Gibraltar. 


The Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, accompanied by Lady Douglas-Home, visited Gibraltar 
on 18/19th September. During his stay Sir Alec met and held 
discussions with political leaders. At social functions held in his 
honour, he was also able to meet a representative cross section 
of the community. The visit was the first to be paid by a Foreign 
and Commonwealth Secretary to Gibraltar. 


The Minister for Housing and Construction at the Department 
of the Environment, Mr Julian Amery, visited Gibraltar in June. 
During the course of his visit, Mr Amery announced the institution 
of a new training scheme for technicians in the building industry. 
The scheme meets the recommendation made in the Beeching Report 
that the number of qualified persons in the industry should be 


increased and is designed to improve career prospects. A start 
was made in September. 


Mr Guido de Marco, the Regional Representative for the 
United Kingdom and Mediterranean in the General Council of 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, paid an official 
visit to the Gibraltar Branch in November. A delegation from the 
Gibraltar Branch had earlier attended the Third Conference of 


Group I of the Affiliated Branches of the Association held in 
Jersey. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 1969 Constitution, 
a Court of Appeal for Gibraltar was established during the course 
of the year. The Court consists of a President, two Justices of 
Appeal and the Chief Justice ex officio, except when appeals from 


his own decisions are to be held. The Ceremonial Opening of the 
Court took place in July. 
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In November the Governor, on the advice of the Chief Minister, 
directed that a number of changes should be made in ministerial 
responsibility for Government business in the field of defined 
domestic matters. 


Gibraltar introduced decimal currency on the same day as 
Britain, i.e. 15th February. The change was made overnight 
and there was no transitional period. A new definitive set of postage 
stamps, in decimal values, was issued on the same day. It con- 
sisted of sixteen stamps depicting views of Gibraltar taken from old 
prints, side by side with reproductions of modern photographs 
of the same locations. 


At the Budget session of the House of Assembly held in March, 
the Financial and Development Secretary announced an estimated 
surplus over the previous fifteen months of £104,000. Estimated 
expenditure for 1971/72 was £4,620,000 with estimated revenue 
at £4,536,000. 


Work on the current Development Programme continued 
unabated throughout the year and a hostel which will provide 
accommodation for labour engaged on major development 
projects was opened by His Excellency the Governor in March. 
The hostel was financed by a grant of £225,000 made by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


Earlier, a team of officials from the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office had visited Gibraltar to discuss the Development Programme 
with Gibraltar Ministers and officials. The main item under dis- 
cussion was the Viaduct Reclamation Housing Scheme which will 
provide some 650 dwellings together with communal facilities, 
shops and parking areas. Work in this Scheme is due to commence 
in 1972. 


1971 also saw the beginning of construction of two new hotels 
which between them will provide an increase of some 700 beds in 
Gibraltar’s tourist capacity. The first of these is being built under a 
franchise licence agreement with Holiday Inns Incorporated, and 
the second by Parcar who are providing a pre-cast structure of high 
strength concrete units which are being shipped from Britain and 
assembled on site. Both hotels are scheduled for completion in 
1972. 


In October His Excellency the Governor opened the new King 
George V Hospital Psychiatric Unit. The Hospital had previously 
been in general medical use and had become available following the 
opening of a new wing at the main hospital. The buildings have 
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: been modernised and re-equipped and will in future house patients 
previously cared for at the St. Joseph’s Mental Hospital. 


Work was also started on the extension of the new wing at the 
main hospital to provide accommodation for an Isolation Unit and 
Pathological Laboratory. This extension, as well as a new Health 
Centre under construction, is expected to be completed in 1972. 


In February the Minister for Education announced the abolition 
: of the 11-plus secondary selection examination as a preliminary to 
: the introduction of a system of comprehensive education planned 
for September 1972. Interim arrangements have been made for the 
allocation of children to existing school buildings pending com- 
pletion of the boys’ comprehensive school and eventual construc- 
tion of a girls’ comprehensive. 


The Corps of Royal Engineers have been associated with the 
Rock since 1772 and many of the fortifications were built by them. 
In more recent years the Royal Engineers have carried out many 
construction works designed to provide increased amenities for the 
people of Gibraltar. High in the list of these works features the 
Victoria Sports Stadium which provides facilities for football, 
cricket, hockey and athletics as well as stands, changing rooms, 
stores and offices. The ceremonial opening of the Stadium took 
place in June. 


In November the House of Assembly resolved that the Freedom 
of the City should be granted to the Royal Engineers “‘ in recog- 
nition of the long and close association between the Corps of 
Royal Engineers and Gibraltar and as an expression of the gratitude 
of the people of Gibraltar for the valuable assistance which the 
Corps of Royal Engineers have at all times rendered to the City of 
Gibraltar’”’. The Freedom ceremony will take place when the 
Corps celebrates its Bi-Centenary in March 1972, a date which 
commemorates the raising in Gibraltar of the First Soldier Artificer 
Company as a Regimental Unit in the British Army. 


In January a petition was submitted to the Governor urging that 
steps be taken to abolish compulsory military service. The House 
of Assembly subsequently appointed a Select Committee to 
consider the matter and its unanimous recommendation was that 
conscription should be abolished but that the Gibraltar Regiment 
should continue on a voluntary basis. This recommendation was 
accepted by the Governor and the Regiment is now fully manned 
by volunteers. In September the Regiment was presented with its 
first Colours and also had the distinction of having the Freedom 
of the City conferred on it. 
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The Tourist Office, in conjuction with other local bodies, 
continued their programme of recreational acitivites designed to 
provide greater attractions for visitors and local residents. A Shark 
Angling Festival was held in April, an Arts Festival in May, the 
Gibraltar Festival in July and a Song Festival in November. The 
Miss Gibraltar contest was held in October and the winning 
contestant represented Gibraltar at the Miss World Competitioa 
held in London in December. 


Efforts also continued to attract more conferences to Gibraltar. 
Noteworthy amongst these were the meeting of the National 
Council of the Institute of Travel Managers in Industry and Com- 
merce, opened by His Excellency the Governor at the beginning of 
the year, and a Sunday Times Marketing Seminar held in May. 


The Marsh Review of salaries in official employment completed 
in 1970 continued to be the subject of negotiation in those areas 
where a final settlement had not been reached. The Supplementary 
Review of teachers’ salaries, produced in December 1970, was 
accepted in January. In February, agreement was reached between 
the Official Employers and the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union on a formula which would provide that any increases of 
3% or over in the quarterly Index of Retail Prices would attract a 
corresponding cost of living addition in the wages of all industrial 
grades. The formula was subsequently applied to non-industrial 
employees in junior grades. 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


UP TO the end of the Great Siege, the size, and indeed, from time 
to time, the nationality, of the population of Gibraltar was 
subject primarily to the exigencies of War. Whenever Gibraltar 
changed hands the entire conquered population always made a 
point of leaving Gibraltar, and the conquerors had to introduce 
new blood not only for the purposes of defence but also to main- 
tain Gibraltar as a town. 


Although there is archaeological evidence that prehistoric man 
lived in Gibraltar, the first settlement for which there is any 
historical evidence is that which took place when the Moors 
landed at Gibraltar under Tariq ibn Zeyad in 711. This first 
settlement was in fact the foundation of Gibraltar, the name itself, 
it is generally agreed, being derived from the Arabic “Jebel Tariq ” 
or Mountain of Tariq. As the original inhabitants, the Moors were 
responsible for the construction of the first fortifications and 
dwellings and during their uninterrupted stay of nearly 600 years, 
they extended these until, by the time of the first Spanish occupa- 
tion, Gibraltar had become an important and extremely well 
fortified citadel. 


The first change in population occurred in 1309 when Gibraltar 
was taken by the Spaniards after a siege lasting about a month. 
The defenders surrendered subject to the condition that they should 
be returned to North Africa and, when this had been arranged, 
King Ferdinand the Fourth of Castille, aware of the strategic value 
of Gibraltar in the wars with the Moors, ordered the fortifications 
to be repaired and a strong garrison to be maintained in the town. 
He then appointed a Mayor and other officials to govern the town 
and, in an effort to attract population, he decreed that all its 
inhabitants should be exempt from military service and from the 
payment of all royal taxes and duties, that the boundaries of 
Gibraltar should be the same as they were when it was held by the 
Moors, and that Gibraltar should be a sanctuary for criminals 
escaping from justice whose crimes would be pardoned if they 
resided there for a year and a day. 
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Twenty-four years later the Moors laid siege to Gibraltar and 
after 44 months the town was surrendered, on the condition, once 
again, that all the inhabitants should be allowed to leave. 

Four sieges later, in 1462, Gibraltar was taken by the Spaniards 
and again it was a condition of the surrender that all the inhabitants 
should be permitted to leave. It is not clear, in the confusion arising 
from the disputes among Spanish noblemen besieging the city, 
whether this condition was in fact fulfilled, but it is certain that 
the conquerors once again had difficulty in finding enough people 
to reside in Gibraltar, both because of the continued threat 
of invasion from North Africa and because of disputes about 
the ownership of Gibraltar between the King of Castille and the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, the latter actually laying siege to Gibral- 
tar in 1467 and capturing it from the King’s representative. Even- 
tually, in 1501, Gibraltar was formally taken over by Ferdinand 
and Isabella but conditions were still not ripe for the establishment 
of a stable resident population and they found it necessary to turn 
Gibraltar for a time into a penal settlement to which convicts 
sentenced in Granada to life imprisonment were sent. In 1506 the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia again laid siege to Gibraltar and in 1540 
some 2,000 Turks raided and looted the town taking away a number 
of captives. The danger of further attacks continued to be feared 
until about 1620, after which began a relatively peaceful period of 
Gibraltar’s history in the course of which the population grew to 
some 5,000 persons. 


In 1704 the British captured Gibraltar and once again the Spanish 
population left the townand settled inthe neighbouring countryside. 
Only a small number of Spaniards and about 30 Genoese families 
remained. 

For some 25 years after the British capture there was a danger 
that attempts might be made to recapture Gibraltar—in fact the 
Spaniards laid siege to it immediately after the British capture and 
again in 1727—and once again therefore there was little opportunity 
for the establishment and growth of a civilian population. However, 
after the siege of 1727 there was a quieter period, lasting until the 
Great Siege of 1779, in the course of which the main elements of the 
present population were firmly established. By 1753 for instance 
there was a civilian population of 434 British, 597 Genoese, 575 
Jews, 185 Spaniards and 25 Portuguese. a total of 1.816. The 
military population at the time was about 4,500 of whom some 
1,500 were women and children. 

At this time, the English element in the population consisted 
mainly of time expired soldiers; the Jewish element came mainly 
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from Morocco and was due to the trading activity with that country, 
the Genoese element was due to contacts through sailors plying 
the Mediterranean at a time when Genoa was a great sea-faring 
and commercial city; while the Spanish element included a number 
who returned across the border. 


1779 saw the beginning of the Great Siege by the Spanish and 
French. Owing to the scarcity of food, civilians were encouraged to 
leave Gibraltar and a number of them did so, returning, together 
with a new influx, after the end of the Siege, so that, by 1787, the 
civilian population had increased to 3,386. This figure was doubled 
shortly after the beginning of the 19th century and the main element 
both in the existing population and among the newcomers was 
undoubtedly Genoese. This sudden numerous influx consisted of 
Genoese refugees from the Napoleonic wars who, unwilling to 
live under French rule, had chosen to leave their homes and settle 
in Gibraltar. One may note the curious parallel between the reasons 
for the departure of the Spanish population in 1704—and, indeed, 
of former populations of Gibraltar—and the motives which led to 
the arrival of the new settlers. 


The end of the Napoleonic wars meant the beginning of the real 
commercial development of Gibraltar and a period of great 
prosperity with a consequent increase in population, which, by 
1814, numbered 10,136. By this time the town and its civilian 
population were firmly established as such, and while Gibraltar 
continued to be primarily a fortress the civilian inhabitants were 
no longer merely serving the needs of the garrison but were engaged 
in considerable external trade. With the main foundations of the 
population already laid, the concept of a Gibraltarian population, 
as distinct from immigrants living in Gibraltar, came into being 
about this time. For the purposes of classification in population 
registers, the distinction was now made between natives of Gibraltar 
and those living in Gibraltar on permits instead of, as formerly, 
according to religion or place of origin. 


By 1826 the population had increased to 15,480 civilians. These 
were predominantly of Genoese extraction (it is interesting to note 
that there was a Genoese Consul in Gibraltar as early as 1716), the 
next two largest elements—apart from British—being Portuguese 
and Spanish, of whom many came from Minorca owing to the 
latter’s former connection with Britain. 


The proclamation of a new charter of justice and the grant of 
civil liberties in 1830 was legal recognition of the actual develop- 
ment of a civilian population and commercial community which 
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had been taking place for some years. During the mid-19th century 
the population fluctuated around 16,000-17,000. 


The growth of the population in the second half of the century 
led to the enactment of legislation to require British subjects, other 
than those born in Gibraltar, to obtain permits to reside in 
Gibraltar, a requirement previously applied only to aliens. Thus 
the concept of the Gibraltarian as distinct from British subjects of 
United Kingdom or other origin, which had already been established 
in fact at the beginning of the century, was given legal definition. 


At the beginning of the 20th century the civilian population 
reached a peak of over 20,000, the average total thereafter, and up 
to the beginning of the second world war, remaining at about 
18,000. While Gibraltar played a valuable part in the first world 
war, there was no major disturbance of population, but in 1939, 
as in 1789, the exigencies of war were once again felt. In 1940 all 
women and children were evacuated, the majority of them to 
Britain. Repatriation began in 1944 and the first post-war census, 
taken in 1951, showed a total civilian population of 22,848 which 
ten years later had increased to 24,075. 


In 1965, the population was increased by the influx of some 800 
persons formerly residing in neighbouring Spanish.towns and 
compelled, as a result of the Spanish restrictions, to take up 
residence in Gibraltar. The estimated civilain population at the end 
of 1971 was 28,694. 


The law governing the right to reside in Gibraltar has been 
amended from time to time over the years. Under a new Gibral- 
tarian Status Ordinance enacted in 1962, a Register of Gibraltarians 
was established and a Gibraltarian was defined as a person whose 
name is entered in the Register. Birth in Gibraltar before the 30th 
June, 1925, or legitimate male descent from a person so born, are 
the principal qualifications for registration though provision is 
made for the registration of persons meeting other qualifications, 
mainly those establishing a close connection with Gibraltar. 


The remarkable expansion of the city of Gibraltar, particularly 
in trade and tourism, and the political development of the city 
reflect the achievement of a firmly-established civilian population, 
compounded of a number of different elements, owing much to its 
various ethnological origins, greatly influenced by British law, 
government and politics, and strongly welded into a cohesive 
community with a deep sense of unity. 


A census of the population was taken on the 6th October, 1970. 
The Census Commissioner, Mr H. A. Fell, O.B.E., a Senior 
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Statistician with the Foreign and Commonwealth Office (Overseas 
Wevelopment Administration), conducted the census on behalf of 
the Gibraltar Government. The forms were coded in Gibraltar and 
WLondon and then processed by the computer of H.M.S.O. in 


Norwich. A detailed report of the census has been published by 
H.M.S.O. 


% 
Detailed estimated statistics of the population are contained in 
Appendix I. 


Chapter 2: Employment, Occupations, Wages 
and Labour Organisation 


, Labour Force—Supply and Demand 


. Tue labour force available from the resident population is in- 
. sufficient to maintain the high level of industrial and commercial 
‘ activity in a territory of such limited size, and a substantial part of 
: the labour force must therefore consist of workers from abroad. 

A system of quotas for the issue of employment permits for such 

workers was introduced in 1970. Its purpose is to ensure that the 
. number of workers coming from abroad does not exceed the 

number for whom accommodation of an acceptable standard can 
| be provided, and also to develop local skills and resources to the 
greatest possible extent. 


Employment Policy 
: The employment Policy of the Government of Gibraltar is to 
* ensure priority of opportunity of employment to Gibraltarians. 
J To achieve this, in a territory as small as Gibraltar, it is necessary 
to restrict the right of entry and residence in Gibraltar for purposes 
of employment, and the Control of Employment Ordinance 
prohibits the employment of non-Gibraltarians, whether British 
or alien, without a permit issued by the Director of Labour and 
Social Security. Such permits are not issued if there are suitable 
Gibraltarian workers available and willing to take up the employ- 
ment. The policy is carried out by the Central Employment 


Exchange as a complement to its normal service of placing people 
in employment. 


, 
a 
sf 


* 


Insured Labour Force 


Persons engaged under a contract of service, whether in manual or 
non-manual employment, are required to be compulsorily insured. 


+ 
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The total number of insured persons at the end of 1971 was 10,12 
(see chapter 7). 


In addition, there are some 2,000 persons in gainful occupation 
who are self-employed or who opted out of the Social Insurance 
Scheme when the earnings limit of £500 was abolished in 1968. 


Industrial Distribution of the Labour Force 


Gibraltar has no agriculture or other natural resources and oppor- 
tunities for employment are provided mainly by the Official 
Employers (the Government of Gibraltar, the Ministry of Defence 
and the Department of the Environment) and by the wholesale or 
retail trades, the hotel and catering trades, shipping services and 
the building industry. 


Unemployment 

The policy of priority in opportunity of employment for Gibral- 
tarians ensures that unemployment is kept to an absolute minimum. 
The majority of those registered as unemployed are either handi- 
capped in some way or elderly persons and are, therefore, very 
difficult to place. 


All unemployed workers who regularly prove unemployment at 
the Central Employment Exchange are granted credits in respect 
of contributions under the Social Insurance Scheme. If they satisfy 
the necessary conditions, they are also eligible for Unemployment 
Benefit. 


Under-Employment 
There was no significant under-employment during the year. 


Wages and Conditions of Employment 


Wages and Salaries 


As a result of negotiations begun in 1970, agreement was reached 
in the Official Employers’ Joint Industrial Council in February, 
1971 on a formula designed to safeguard the industrial grade 
employees of the Official Employers from substantial increases in 
the cost of living since the wage adjustment of July, 1970. Briefly, 
the formula provides that an increase of three per cent or more in 
the quarterly Index of Retail Prices after July, 1970 attracts a 
Corresponding cost of living addition to wages, calculated on the 
maximum of the skilled labourer’s wage rate. The actual amount 
Paid is therefore the same for all grades. Subsequently the same 


ee ee ee ee 
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ormula was accepted for application to non-industrial grades also. 
3y the end of the year, 85p a week was being paid under the formula 
co all adult male employees, 30p a week to female adults and lower 
tmounts to juveniles, depending on age. This flat-rate cost of living 
iddition to wages and salaries is reckonable for superannuation 
>ut not for overtime purposes. 


Official Employers—Industrial Employees 


Some 3,400 or 34% of the insured labour force are industrial 
workers employed by the Official Employers. The wages and 
conditions of employment of this group are governed by the 
Official Employers’ Joint Industrial Council. The operation of the 
Fair Wages Clauses in contracts entered into by the Official 
Employers requires the application of the Joint Industrial Council 
rates as minima to a substantial number of building and civil 
engineering operatives in private industry. 
_ The principal basic wage rates payable by the Official Employers 
" at the end of the year to adult males for a standard 5-day 40-hour 
" week were— 


; Labourers £10-05 
Skilled Labourers £10-50 to £11 
: Titular Grades £12:25 
‘ Tradesmen £12-75 to £13-55 


These rates do not include the flat rate 85p cost of living addition 
| already referred to. 


Women in industrial employment are paid approximately 90% 
of the comparable male rates. 


Official Employers—Non-Industrial Employees 


The Ministry of Defence and the Department of the Environment 
have a standard salary structure and conditions of service which 
do not differ materially from those of the Government. 


Equal pay for women in non-industrial employment was intro- 
; duced in 1969. 


Private Employers 


In the field of private employment, statutory minimum rates are 
prescribed for omnibus drivers and conductors and for employees 
* in the retail distributive trade. 

Formal agreements between one of the Trade Unions and two 
main port employers govern the conditions of employment of dock 
workers employed in stevedoring at the commercial wharf. 


Pie Wie STE TR Mee +5 


The wage rates in most of the private sector are substantialk 
similar to those paid to workers in official employment. 


Hours of Work 


Industrial workers employed by the Official Employers work : | 
40-hour 5-day week. 

In private industry some employers have also adopted th: 
40-hour week. The majority of employers operate a 42-hour week 
over 53 days but there are still fields in which a 47 to SO hour weet 
spread over 5} or 6 days is the more usual. This is the case in the | 
catering industry. 

The Omnibus Drivers and Conductors (Hours of Employment) | 
Order limits the working hours of omnibus drivers and conductors 
while the Shop Hours Ordinance limits the number of hours of | 
work for young persons employed in shops and warehouses and | 
prescribes closing hours for shops. The Conditions of Employment 
(Retail Distributive Trade) Order relates the minimum wage for 
shop assistants and other workers in the industry to a 42-hour week 
which is the normal working week for these workers. 
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Night Work 

Night work is customary in the bread baking industry and the 
usual continuous shifts are worked in connection with electricity, 
water and other public services. The only regular night work for 
women is in connection with hospital services. The employment 
of women and children at night in industrial undertakings is 
prohibited by the Employment of Women, Young Persons and 
Children Ordinance. 


Rest Days : 


Sunday is generally observed as a rest day in industry and com ° 
merce. As industrial workers in the service of the official Employers 
and in a substantial sector of private industrial employment are 
conditioned to a 5-day week they have 2 weekly rest days on 
Saturdays and Sundays. A 5} day week is usual in commercial and 
some private industrial employment so that the majority of workers 
in such employment have 1} rest days weekly. 

Shop assistants are entitled under the Shop Hours Ordinance to 
one half holiday on Saturdays. They do not normally work on 
Sundays except in a very small number of establishments, io- 
cluding petrol filling stations, confectioners, newsagents, sweet 
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hops, chemists and shops in theatres and cinemas where arrange- 
:.. nents must be made for the assistants to be given alternative time 
off and a half holiday on every alternate Sunday. 


In the Road Passenger Transport Industry, the Conditions of 
_Employment (Omnibus Drivers and Conductors) Order prescribes 


‘= yne whole day off each week notified to the worker before the 
>sommencement of that week, which shall not be a day of customary 
« y:sholiday and, failing such notification, shall be a Sunday. 


“The Conditions of Employment (Annual and Public Holidays) 

Order requires that, with certain exceptions, employees should be 
-*-allowed a minimum annual holiday with pay of two working weeks 
(or less in proportion to the length of service with the employer 
:3 during the preceding calendar year), and of 2} full working weeks 
to employees having five or more years’ continuous service. 


Provision is made in the Order for the payment to a worker, 
whose employment is terminated, of accrued holiday pay to cover 
any holidays to which he is entitled in respect of service in the 
:«* preceding year which he has not taken, and also any holidays for 
the following year earned by service during the current year. 


The Order also requires employers to grant their workers a 
.g minimum of nine paid public holidays a year. 

The main excepted classes are domestic servants, casually 
employed dock labourers, and workers covered by the Official 
Employers’ Joint Industrial Council. No contract granting holiday 
conditions better than those prescribed is prejudiced by this 
Order, which covers approximately 6,000 workers. 

Industrial workers covered by the Official Employers’ Joint 
Industrial Council, who are conditioned to a 5-day week, are 
eligible for 10 days’ leave per annum, with an additional 2} days 
after five years’ service. 


Apprenticeship and Training 


Official Employers operate a Common Apprenticeship Scheme to 
recruit local boys for technical careers in approximately 20 trades 
with the various departments of the U.K. Government and the 
Gibraltar Government. It is supervised by the Official Employers’ 
Apprentices Board. 


The Scheme provides an upper as well as the normal stream of 
apprentices. The upper stream is intended to attract boys of a 
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higher academic standard who will become the supervising officer 
and technicians of the future or form a small nucleus of highl; 
qualified workmen. 


Boys normally start their craft apprenticeship between the ages 
of 15 and 18 and undergo a maximum of 4 years training before they 
qualify as craftsmen. Practical and technical training is given # 
various training centres, with suitable experience gained at work- 
places, while theoretical education is carried out at the Gibraltar 
and Dockyard Technical College which is run jointly by the Ministry 
of Defence and the Gibraltar Government. 


‘ 
t 
{ 


Apprentices in H.M. Dockyard undergo group training during 
the first two years of their apprenticeship and spend the first two . 
years of training at the combined apprentice centre learning the 
basic skills of their trade and the proper use of tools. 


Practical and craft training for construction trade apprentices 
(i.e. carpenters, painters, masons and plumbers) is provided at the 
Construction Industry Training Centre during the first two years * 
of their apprenticeship, with theoretical education being given at 
the Gibraltar and Dockyard Technical College on a day-release 
basis. 


Theoretical training has been linked to the particular require 
ments of the City and Guilds of London Institute, and consists of: 


either i. a General Engineering or Construction Course as 
applicable covering 1 year, followed by a Technician 
Course for a further 3 years in Electrical, Mechanical, 
Shipbuilding or Building Construction for Special 
Grade Apprentices and Trainee Technicians, 


or ii. a Craft Course in the appropriate trade, normally 
covering 2 years for craft apprentices. 


The Gibraltar Government and the Department of the Environ- 
ment have started a technician training scheme where boys, after 4 
years of academic and practical training, can qualify as technicians, 
with good career prospects in the technical grades. 


The Ministry of Defence (Navy) operates what is known as the 
“* Equal Opportunities Scheme ” under which apprentices who have 
the requisite basic standard of 3 ‘* C ” levels and have shown marked 
ability transfer to the Technician Apprentices’ Scheme in a Royal 
Naval Dockyard in Britain. The Gibraltar Government also sends 
promising apprentices for specialised training in Britain. | 
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_ dustrial Training 
ae Industrial Training Ordinance was enacted in July, 1970 and 
ume into force on 17th September, 1971. The object of this 
rdinance is to make provision for the training of persons over 
' ympulsory school age for employment in any activities of industry 
-€ commerce. For this purpose an Industrial Training Board was 
-stablished. This Board consists of a Chairman with industrial and 
ommercial experience and members representing employers and 
mployees in both the private and public sector, educationalists 
‘nd other officials. 
Following a survey of the training needs in the Hotel and Catering 
ndustry courses for instructors and on-job trainers were held. An 
..pprenticeship scheme for this industry is now being considered. A 
_urvey of the training needs of the Retail Distributive Trade has 
»een concluded and a survey of the private sector of the Construc- 
ion Industry is almost completed. 


Cost of Living 

‘The present Index of Retail Prices was introduced in 1966 on the 
advice of the Cost of Living Index Advisory Committee as a result 
of a household budget survey conducted by them. In July, 1970, 
when the index stood at 127.23 (100—January 1966) it was re- 
equated to 100. The Index of Retail Prices is compiled and published 
‘quarterly, and the Food Group monthly. The Indices for 1971 
(based on 100 in July, 1970) were as follows:— 

January April July October 
General I.R.P. 102.89 107.88 109.37 110.65 
' Food Group 102.05 109.51 111.12 111.18 

Essential commodities such as eggs, butter, margarine, cooking 
oil, frozen meat, potatoes and sugar continued to be subject to 
price control, with a view to the stabilisation of prices as much as 
possible. 

The Cost of Living Index Advisory Committee was reconstituted 
during the year mainly for the purpose of advising on the conduct 
of a budget survey to be commenced in 1972 in order to review the 
weightings in the Index of Retail Prices to take account of changes 
which have taken place in the pattern of expenditure during the 
past six years. 


Safety, Health and Welfare 
A Factories Ordinance based substantially on the United Kingdom 
Factories Acts lays down standards similar to those in Britain. 


wood-working machinery, aerated water manufacture, building 
operations, works of engineering construction and the prescription 
of the requisite forms of records, certificates, etc. There is a high 
standard of compliance. One fatal accident reportable under the 
Factories Ordinance occurred during the year. 


Trade Unions 


The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes (Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion) Ordinance requires ail associations of employers or workers 
which fall within the definition of a trade union to be registered. To 
qualify for registration the constitution and rules of any association 
of workers or employers must contain stipulated provisions which 
generally conform with United Kingdom practice. The Director 
of Labour and Social Security is the Registrar appointed to ad- 
minister the Ordinance. : 


There are 12 Employers’ Associations registered with a total | 
' 
\ 
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There are seven sets of regulations covering first aid, electricity. 
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membership of 354 and 15 Registered Unions of Workers with an 
aggregate membership of 3,560. This represents approximately 
40% of the employed population. 


Seven of the registered Unions of Workers are branches of / 
entities with Head Offices in Britain and are affiliated through their 
parent bodies to the United Kingdom Trades Union Congress and 
in most cases to the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. The organisation of the remaining eight unions conforms 
to the United Kingdom pattern. 

i) 


Nine unions representing some 95% of the total trade union 
membership are associated in the Gibraltar Trades Council which 
is recognised by the United Kingdom Trades Union Congress. 


There is a Police Association composed of officers below the 
rank of Deputy Commissioner. The objects of the Association are 
to enable Police Officers to consider and bring to the notice of the 
Commissioner matters affecting the welfare and efficiency of the 
Force, other than questions of discipline or promotion affecting 
individuals. The Association may not be associated with any 
person or body outside the Force and Police Officers may not 
become members of any other trade union. 


Joint Consultation 

The policy of Government is to encourage consultation between 
employers and employees on matters concerning their employment 
and, so far as conditions permit, to foster joint industrial machinery 
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.,5,to determine wages and other conditions of employment. Statutory 
,wage-fixing machinery, which exists under the provisions of the 
Regulation of Wages and Conditions of Employment Ordinance, 
s only invoked when it is evident that adequate standards cannot 
be maintained by the normal methods of free negotiation owing to 
the absence of employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


The United Kingdom departments have a central Whitley 
Council covering non-industrial workers of the Ministry of Defence 
, and the Department of the Environment in which common 
” standards of salaries and conditions of service are negotiated. 


There are also Departmental Whitley Councils in some of the 
. Departments of the United Kingdom and Gibraltar Government 
which deal with internal matters. 


Youth Employment Service 


A Youth Employment Service operated by the Education Depart- 
ment maintains close liaison with the Central Employment 
, Exchange on employment matters. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


To MEET the effect of an additional 3% overall increase in wages 
and salaries effected during 1970 and sundry negotiated settlements 
with staff associations following the implementation of the last 
stage of the Marsh Award on salaries and wages, it became neces- 
sary to introduce additional measures of taxation. Accordingly 
29 import duty was increased in respect of tobacco and intoxicating 
sg liquor, and motor car licences were also increased without affecting 

public transport and commercial vehicles. Sundry other minor 
revenue raising measures were introduced. 


The additional revenue was also designed to meet the effect of 
expected future cost of living additions to salaries and wages. 


Fifty-six new companies were registered under the Companies 
(Taxation and Concessions) Ordinance during the year bringing 
the total number of companies so registered to 171. This Ordinance 
grants relief from income tax and estate duties to persons forming 
investment companies in Gibraltar for the purpose of holding 
investments outside Gibraltar provided that such persons are not 
Gibraltarians or residents of Gibraltar. 
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Import and export licensing, trade licensing and exchany 
control continued to be administered by the Revenue Departmet: 
throughout the year in addition to its ordinary Treasury functions 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for the year totalled £6,440,616 and exceeded the estimate 
by £1,884,179. 

Recurrent expenditure amounted to £5,905,940 representing an 
increase of £1,322,655 on the original estimate. Public Debt 
Charges amounted to £648,696. 


Revenue 1971 
£ 
I Customs . ; < - y 1,348.22 
Il Port Harbour and Wharf dues ‘ 54,36 
III Licences, Excise and Internal Revenue not otherwise 
classified . 930,08 
IV Fees of Court or Office, Payments for Specific S Services 
and Reimbursements in Aid é . . 413,027 
V Post Office and Telegraph. Pe < 265,979 
VI Rents of Government Property : a A 2 291 808 
VII Interest : 3 4 : i é . . 180,976 
VIII Lottery . 7 " ‘ ‘ 105,587 
1X Miscellaneous Receipts . i 2 i 310.521 
X Repayment of Loans by Local Bodies : . a 41,257 
XI (New) Municipal Services “! s * . 2,498,468 
6,440,616 
Expenditure 1971 
£ 
Social Services. % ry 3 ‘ . % 1,991,101 
Public Works c . : : : 3 2 1,636,928 
Administration . : 5 a 4 : 302,766 
Justice, Law and Order ‘ 6 az, . é 296,249 
Public Services (revenue earning) . cs 2 i 301.039 
Pensions. és : s . . < 5 381.755 
Miscellaneous ‘ 379,139 
Contribution to Improvement and Development Fund _— 
Tourist Office 5 xt : 5 ‘ “ 122,831 
City Council Deficit - m Z i . s - 
Municipal Services 3 A é: . ¢ 494,132 


5,905,940 


" 
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xpenditure of a capital nature is financed through the Improve- 
1emt and Development Fund. During the year 1971 the Fund 
2ceived :— 


1971 
£ 
Grants from Commonwealth Development and Wel- 

: fare Funds 5 7 . 7 e : : 1,635,227 
Proceeds of land sales . ‘ i * v % 13,589 
Interest on investments . z : 5 é A 27,051 
Repayment of loans. - * 3 ‘ 5 5,356 
Issue of Debentures. 7 a J s 608,206 

2,289,429 


[n addition the following expenditure was met out of the Improve- 
ment and Development Fund:— 


1971 
£ 

Housing E é A 5 ‘ 1,156,631 
Tourist Development Projects . a cE ° 16,505 
Schools S @ . : © 112,489 
Medical ‘ : 3 . 3 ‘ 79,503 
Other Public Works < . s. ; 2 ¥ 147,831 
Tourist Development Loans . ¢ z z 3,700 
Victoria Stadium 7 Py 0) is ‘ 3 41,354 
Municipal Services S S % iy 5 . 326,582 
Loans Local Bodies a y - “ . 3 8,658 
Mobile Crane A - e ‘ . 3 s 11,231 

1,904,484 


Assets and Liabilities 


The following is a summary of the balance sheet as at 31st December, 
1971. 


Liabilities 1971 
£ 
Remittances Between Chests . S > 5 2,966 
Drafts and Remittances. : : a 5 3 59,416 
Deposits. : : ‘ : 4 Ss : 350,340 
Special Funds + 3 * " 6,986,904 
Improvements and Development Fund " ‘ - 400,213 
General Revenue Balance. ‘i F * i 1,473,601 


9,273,440 
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Assets 1971 
£ 
Cash . . . a 2 3154 
Joint Consolidated Fund a : Z E ‘ 555,00 
Investments > ei : : 2 : 8,518,773" 
Advances. : : . S zi : f 166.0% 
Imprest A ‘ . a fs a . . 20% 
9,273, 4 


Public Debt 


The Public Debt of Gibraltar at the end of the year consisted of the 
following:— 


3% Debenture Loan 1967/72 * Es s is 495,200 
£ 
5°% Debenture Loan 1967/72 4 . : £ 250.00 
oe Debenture Loan 1981/86 Fi if z 300.000 
6 Debenture Loan (C.C.E.U.) 1971/82. 5 , 280,000 
fo Debenture Loan 1972/1991 . %: 650,000 
Loan from Commonwealth Development Corporation 
C.D. & W. Scheme D.5784—{Housing) . . 360,620 
64% Exchequer Loan—City Council Development 
Projects. s: 189,663 
64 Debenture Loan (Cy CD. P) 1971/87 . . 340.000 
64% Debenture Loan (C.C.D.P.) perry e 5 40,000 
Tourist Development Loans . ‘; é . 242,000 


Parcar Hotel Loan 5 5, 5 3 é 5 238,000 


MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT 


3% Loan 1975-76 5 33 % é x 5 1,000 
4% Loan 1970-81 é fi ‘ : 2 a 28,40 
44% Loan 1970-74 : é : § : : 2,460 
5°Z Loan 1970-76 A Sa eee 36,280 
6% Loan 1970-82 : a : = 2 . 441,700 

3,895,863 


In addition there was an outstanding balance of the war-time 
interest-free loan of £108-50 at the end of 1971. 


Main Heads of Taxation 


Taxation is mainly indirect but income tax was introduced in 
1953. The main heads of taxation and the yields in 1971 were:— 
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Customs . . & 2 : ‘ ‘ is 1,348,222 
Estate Duties 2. Si 3 4 : a 32,942 
Stamp Duties 4 ; ‘ iz ‘ A 22,891 
Licences 3 : : , ms i A 5 210,625 
Income Tax : 3 5 $ : : : 619,651 


In addition the Gibraltar Government Lottery yielded a profit of 
£105,587. 


Income Tax 


Income Tax is charged on income arising in, derived from or 
received in Gibraltar. Dividends, interest and emoluments of 
office accruing in, derived from or received in any place outside 
Gibraltar by an individual ordinarily resident in Gibraltar are also 
chargeable. The normal basis of assessment is the amount of the 
income of the year preceding the year of tax. 


Personal allowances and reliefs in force during the year 1971 
were: 


Earned Income Relief—onc-fifth. Overriding maximum deduc- 
tions £300. 


Wife’s Earned Income Relief—four-fifths. Overriding maximum 
deductions £300. 


Personal Allowance—£300. Wife—£150. 


Children—£100 each. May be increased to £300 if the child is 
receiving education in the United Kingdom or Ireland and the 
taxpayer is resident in Gibraltar. 


Dependent relatives—£100 each in respect of no more than two 
dependants. 


Person taking charge of a widower’s child—£100. 


Life Insurance, etc.—Premiums and contributions payable 
during the year of assessment. Maximum deduction not to exceed 
one-sixth of assessable income. Any individual premiums restricted 
to 7% of capital sum assured. 


The standard rate of tax is 40p in the £ and applies without varia- 


tion to companies and bodies of persons. The rates applicable to 
individuals resident in Gibraltar are: 


Rate in the £ 
For every pound of: 


First £500 of taxable income . : : c i 5p 
Next £750 of taxable income . ie 4 ‘; 5 10p 
Next £1,250 of taxable income - 4 s a = 20p 
Next £1,000 of taxable income 3 * : é 3 25p 


Remainder . : f : c : : . : 30p 
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Non-resident individuals, unless British subjects, are not entitled 
to reliefs or reduced rates of tax but are liable only at two-thirds of 
the standard rates. Non-resident British subjects, if in receipt of < 
pension derived from Gibraltar, are treated as if resident; in other 
cases reliefs are restricted. 


The tax payable at various levels of income by residents in 
Gibraltar is shown in Appendix II. 


Under the Development Aid Ordinance, profits accruing from 
capital invested on approved schemes of development, including 
schemes of mechanisation, are granted relief from income tax to 
the extent of the amount of capital invested in the scheme. 


Customs Tariff 


The free port tradition of Gibraltar is still reflected in the low 
rates of import duty. Preferential rates are payable on certaio 
imports of Commonwealth origin while alcoholic beverages im- 
ported in bulk attract reduced rates. 


The following are the rates of import duty: 


Full Rate Preferential 


Rate 
Malt liquors, per gallon . 5 5 - 20-58p 19-33p 
Motor Spirits, per gallon . 3 e 10p 10p 
Whisky in casks, per gallon = . - 2-95p 2-85p 
Whisky in bottles, per gallon . * . 3-00p 2-90p 
Brandy in casks, per gallon : & .  2-90p 2-45p 
Brandy in bottles, per gallon é 3-00p 2-50p 
Rum, Gin and other spirits or strong waters 
in casks, per gallon . . .  3:30p 2-85p 
Liqueurs and Cordials, per gallon . 3-40p 2-90p 
Rum, Gin in bottles, per gallon * . 3-40p 2-90p 
Perfumed Spirits . . 5 5 ‘ 30% 25% 


Cigarettes per lb... : a ~ 72tp 70p 
Plus 188p per thousand cigarettes 
Other Manufactured Tobacco, per Ib . 145-33p 142p 
Unmanufactured Tobacco, per Ib . . 417p 3-75p 
Wines, per gallon 
(a) Still 
(i) in bottles . a z - 523p 2234p 
(ii) in casks or other containers . 26-67p 16-67p 
(6) Sparkling : . 90p 40p 
Fuel diesel and gas oil, per gallon ‘ . bp 2ip 


In addition there is an export tax on fuel oil of £6°67 a ton. 


—_ ———__ SS — eee 
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Mechanical Lighters and Spare parts . : : 
Motor Vehicle accessories and spare parts . x 
Photographic Cameras and Cinematographic Pro- 
jectors . G 
Radio and Wireless Apparatus and Radiograms 
Watches and Clocks . a , 710% ad valorem 
Sound Recorders, Sound Reproducers “and record- 
ing media, gramophones and record players 
Binoculars and Telescopes ~ 3 é 
Electric Shavers : 


“ 


BS: Jewellery, imitation jewellery, pearls etc. , . 10% ad valorem 
Fountain pens, including Ball Point Pens, and 

mechanical and propelling pencils. : . 10% ad valorem 

2s Motor vehicles J * 5 . 10% ad valorem 

Goods not otherwise enumerated a " . 10% ad valorem 


The following rates of drawback are payable on goods which 
are subsequently exported from Gibraltar under certain conditions: 


# Goods 


Motor Vehicles 5 . Full amount paid 
Motor Vehicle accessories and ‘spare parts, and 
internal combustion engines 
! Radio receiving sets and radio transmitting sets and 
components and fashioned parts thereof . 


6% ad valorem 


Watches and Clocks . : 8% ad valorem 
Fountain pens, including "Ball “Point Pens, and 
mechanical and propelling pencils . 74% ad valorem 


Clothing materials used in local manufacture of 
garments for export on a commercial basis 

Watches and movements therefor, assembled in 
Gibraltar and exported on a commercial basis . 


Full amount paid 


Free Goods 
The following are the main items which are free of import duty: 


Foodstuffs 

Medical supplies and pharmaceutical products 
Basic building materials 

Lubricating oil and grease 

Newspapers and newsprint 


Stamp Duties 


Stamp duties are chargeable under the Stamp Duties Ordinance, 
the provisions of which follow closely the Stamp Act, 1961, and 
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the first schedule thereto, the rates being the same as those in 
force in Britain. The bulk of the revenue from stamp duties in 
Gibraltar is derived from transactions in real property. 


Estate Duty 


The maximum rate of duty was reduced from 334% to 20°, 
during 1965. This duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 1°, 
on an estate valued at between £2,000 and £3,000 to 20° on an 
estate exceeding £100,000 in value. Estates the value of which do 
not exceed £2,000 are exempt. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


CURRENCY 


Tue legal tender of the territory consists of Gibraltar Government 
currency notes of £5, £1 and 10/- denominations and U.K. silver. 
copper and cupro-nickel coinage. The note circulation stood at 
£2,122,446-50 on the 31st December, 1971. 


BANKING 


The following banks operate in Gibraltar: 


Barclays Bank International 
Banque de L’Indochine 
Galliano’s Bank 
Mediterranean Bank Ltd. 
The City Bank Ltd. 


The deposits in the Government Post Office Savings Bank stood 
at £1,448,910. 


The operation of exchange control continues to demand the 
close attention of the Treasury. 


Telegraphic Transfers: Cost of telegram plus 3% 

Mail Transfers: Cost of Postage 8p plus 
Up to £60-15 (Min.) 
Over £603% 

Demand Transfers: Cost of Postage Ip plus 
Up to £60-15 (Min.) 
Over £604% 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 


IMPORTS 


Tue value of imports (excluding fuels) during 1971 amounted to 
=~ £9,917,687. Britain and the Commonwealth provide the bulk of 
these imports; other sources of supply include the EEC and EFTA 
countries, Morocco, Japan and the U.S.A. 


Import control has not changed during the year under review 
-; but it is sufficiently relaxed to allow all goods other than a few 
items of essential foodstuffs, gold, jewellery and petrol to be 
imported under Open General Licence. 
Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix III. 


Fresh vegetables, fruit and fish are imported from the United 
- Kingdom, Morocco and Holland. All imports whether under 


Specific Import Licence or under Open General Licence have to be 
reported on arrival. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of goods of local origin are negligible and Gibraltar 
depends to a great extent on the entrepét trade. 


The continued development of the port facilities and measures 
to attract shipping is reflected in the supplies furnished to visiting 
ships. Other outlets for re-exports of this nature are provided by 
the requirements of the Armed Forces and civilian and military 

-t! aircraft, as well as sales to the large number of visitors coming to 
“Gibraltar. 


Chapter 6: Production 


THERE are a number of relatively small industrial concerns engaged 
in the bottling of beer, mineral waters, etc. mainly for local 
consumption. A small but important commercial ship-repair yard 
adds to the attractions of the Port. 
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Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


Policy 
Tue policy of the Education Department is based on four mait 
principles: 

(a) the equality of educational opportunity for all and the 
education of every child according to his abilities, aptitudes 
and needs; 

(b) the fostering of a sense of community and an awareness 
and an understanding of other peoples and other nations 
in the world; 

(c) the support of the requirements of the community by 
endeavouring to produce well-educated and well-trained 
men and women; 

(d) the maintenance, extension and improvement of existing 
educational standards. 


Legislation 


The law on education is contained in the Education Ordinance 
which was enacted in 1950 ard slightly amended in 1963. The 
Sections of the Ordinance dealing with the Board of Education and 
the Services Schools were amended in January, 1969. 


A Commission was set up in April to make recommendations 
for a new Education Ordinance. The Commission submitted its 
report in March, 1970. 


Financial 


The recurrent expenditure approved in the Estimates for the year 
was £332,504 representing 8-9 % of the total Government recurrent 
estimated expenditure. 


The actual expenditure at the end of December 1971 was 
£424,592. Minor works and improvements to schools cost a 
further £10,220. £11,295 was made available during the year for 
Government-sponsored holidays and educational field trips for 
school children in Morocco and the United Kingdom. 


a er 
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A\ll salaries paid to teaching, administrative and industrial staff 
e@ based on the recommendations of the Marsh Report of 1970 
ad Supplementary Review for teachers. Unit totals based on the 
amber and age of pupils are calculated for each school and used as 
basis for determining Headteachers’ salaries, Deputy Head 

>. Laries, Heads of Department Allowances and Graded posts. 


administration and Organisation 


J nder the Constitution, the Minister of Education is responsible 
> education in Gibraltar. 


The Director of Education is the principal executive of the 
Department of Education with special responsibility for advising 
he Minister of Education. He is responsible for the inspection of 
chools and is assisted in this by the Education Officer. The 
Zducation Officer is responsible for developing English Language 
eaching and for curricula, syllabuses and audio-visual and pro- 
grammed learning projects. Evening Classes and Cultural Activities 
1lso come within the schedule of duties of this officer. In September, 
{971 the administration for adult education was transferred to the 
Gibraltar and Dockyard Technical College and Adult Education 
between Services and civilians has been co-ordinated. 


The administrative side of the Department’s work is supervised 
by the Administrative Officer, who also has special responsibilities 
concerning external examinations. In addition he acts as Secretary 
to the Board of Education. 


, The Minister is given advice on educational matters by this 
Board of which he is Chairman. The members are the Roman 
Catholic Bishop, the Dean of Gibraltar, the President of the 
Managing Board of the Jewish Community and a representative of 
the Ministry of Defence. Apart from the seven Board members 
who are members of the Roman Catholic Church, including one 
headteacher, there are two others, one representing the Gibraltar 
Teachers’ Association and the other the interests of the average 
family home. 


School Building 

Building of the New Laguna Infants School was completed in 
September, 1971 and is now functioning with a total complement 
of 300 pupils. 
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The School Calendar 

The school year runs from Ist September to 3ist August. Durinz 
the last three weeks of the Summer Term and the first two wees 
of the Autumn Term there was no afternoon work but the momir; 
session was extended. | 


School Population 


The estimated population in Gibraltar in 1971 was 28,694 cami 
residents. On the 31st December there was a total of 5,230 childret 
enrolled in schools. This represents an increase of 13 children a | 
compared with the corresponding figure for the previous year. | 
There is free compulsory education for all entitled children 
between the ages of five and fifteen although children are allowed 
to enter school at the age of 4+. Pupils can remain in school after 
the age of fifteen if it is established that they can profit from further 
education. Secondary children of the Ministry of Defence and | 


Department of the Environment (U.K.) personnel are admitix< 
to Gibraltar Government Secondary Schools under an arrangement 
by which these Ministries pay a capitation fee for each child to the 
Gibraltar Government. The Ministry of Defence became responsibk 
for the Primary Education of Services children in January, 1969. 
and by a similar arrangement the Gibraltar Government pays 2 
capitation fee for Non-Roman Catholic Gibraltarian children who 
are educated in the Ministry of Defence Primary Schools. The 
average school attendance during 1971 was 89-9 %. 


Nursery Education 
The Department of Education has always been responsible for the 
registration and inspection of all nurseries, but in October, 1969. + 
the first Government Nursery was opened with twenty children 
on the roll. This continued during 1971. 


There are 11 Government Primary Schools, two Private Schools 
and two Services Schools. At the end of the year there were 2,322 
pupils enrolled in Government schools, 578 in Private and 921 in 
Services Schools, making a total of 3,821. 

Co-education has continued in all Government Primary Schools. 


With the introduction of Comprehensive Education in 1972, there 
came about a slight change in the Primary Schools. Infant schools 


Primary Schools | 
, 
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ecame “ First Schools ”’ and the age range was increased to cater 
>r children of 4-plus to 8-plus. Junior Schools became * Middle 
chools” and retained the !1-plus child so that they now provide 
or children of 8-plus to !2-plus. 


vecondary Schools 


With the re-organisation of the Primary Schools, Secondary 
schools did not receive an intake in September, 1971, the children 
»eing retained in the Middle Schools. 


All secondary schools are controlled by the Department of 
=diucation. On 31st December, 1971, there were 562 pupils in two 
Grammar Schools, and 802 pupils in four Secondary Modern 
Schools, making a total of 1,364. There were 65 boys and 55 girls 
in Sixth forms. 


iMedium of Instruction 


The medium of instruction in the schools is English. Gibraltar is 
a_ bilingual community and whilst this has obvious advantages 
special techniques are necessary in the Infant and Junior Schools 
to ensure that the children achieve a high degree of proficiency in 
-the primary language which will enable them to cope with the 
_e@xamination requirements in Britain. At the same time care is taken 
- to Cultivate the second language, particularly in the senior schools, 
: once the primary language has become a technically effective medium 
y of expression and communication. 


School Examinations 
Internal Examinations 


, Xn 1971 the 11-plus selection procedure was discontinued. 

; The Department organised a qualifying examination for girls 

, who wished to enter the Commercial section of the Loreto High 
School from Secondary Schools. Her Majesty’s Dockyard held a 
competitive examination for apprentice entry. An alternative 
examination in the form of a practical test was introduced in 1970. 


External Examinations 


The schools were given the choice of presenting pupils for either 
the Cambridge Local Syndicate Examination at ‘O°’ level and 
“A” level, or the Royal Society of Arts Examination and the City 
and Guilds Examinations at the Gibraltar and Dockyard Technical 
College. Initial steps were taken to introduce the Certificate of 
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Secondary Education in 1972. There is @ possibility that a numk: 
of Secondary School children will sit for the examination in Ma 
1972. The Department also acts as local Secretary for the examin- 
tions of a number of professional institutions and other bodies. 


School Health 


The School Health Service has been functioning throughout tht 
year under the direction of the Principal School Medical Offier. 
assisted by his staff. All children are examined at the ages of 5 and 
12 and again at 15 just prior to leaving school to take up employ- 
ment. Five medical inspection rooms have been in use. In all %4 
pupils were examined. Special cases were referred for treatment. 


School Milk 
Milk was provided for all pupils in First Schools. 


Handicapped Children 


The Government operates a special school, St Bernadette’s, for 12 
physically and mentally handicapped children. The school day h2s 
been extended to 3 p.m. and meals are now provided onthe premises. 
Considerable help was given to the school by the Handicapped 
Children’s Society and many private donors. 


School Activities 


School clubs and societies of many types are organised in most 
schools. There is an active Girl Guide Movement and groups of the 
St John’s Ambulance and R.S.P.C.A. Animal Defenders are 
flourishing. 


A special feature of youth activities in Gibraltar is drama. Every 
year the schools get together under a drama organiser and produc 
a classical play. Each Secondary School also enters a play at the 
annual Drama Festival where a great wealth of natural talent in 
drama is revealed. 


Sports are very popular with all pupils, but owing to the small 
size of Gibraltar, the number of sports grounds is limited. However. 
although there are no school sports grounds as such, full use is 
made of the facilities available in both Services and civilian grounds. 
The first phase of the new Victoria Stadium, under construction by 
the Royal Engineers, was completed early in 1971. The Stadium is 
run by the Department of Education. A fully equipped gymnasium 
in the John Mackintosh Hall is also constantly used by the schools. 
During the summer months the Government and the Army offer 
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acilities at the Montagu-Sea Bathing Pavilion and the Nuffield 
<ol respectively for the teaching of swimming and life-saving. 
~There are many youth clubs in Gibraltar. Some of them are patron- 
sed by schools and often subsidised by the Government. Most 
<hools have open days when parents are allowed to visit the 
< hools to see the conditions under which their children work and 
-1so some of their achievements. At Christmas time most schools 


2 old concerts and exhibitions which are often featured on television 
ead many hold a sports day in June. 


In 1971 the Government continued its scheme for holidays for 
+choolchildren. Exchange holidays were organised to the U.K. 
-ogether with trips to Chigwell Grange Farm and the City of 
Csoole, and Biological and Geographical Field Trips to England. 
Lm all 167 children and 18 teachers were involved. 


Religious and Moral Welfare 


AXII religious denominations in Gibraltar pay particular attention 
to the moral and religious welfare of the pupils. 


Religious instruction forms part of the school curriculum and is 
given daily by class teachers. 


In addition Roman Catholic priests, the Jewish Rabbi and the 
Clergy of the Anglican and other churches visit the schools and 


children go to the Cathedrals and Churches for Masses and 
Services. 


+ Teachers and Teacher Training 


Statistics of teacher strength are given in Appendix VI Table I. 
~ The Department of Education policy whereby no more unqualified 
,, teachers would be recruited was continued. The Department gives 
A priority to serving unqualified teachers who wish to go for teacher 
., training and five teachers were selected in 1971. 


Recruitment and Training 


The minimum academic standards demanded by training colleges 
in England are now very high. Most colleges demand that students 
proceeding to follow a teaching career should have at least two 
“A” levels and, in view of this, it is now the policy of the Depart- 
ment to encourage prospective teachers to study in the Sixth Forms 
where they can obtain this qualification. Statistics of training are 
given in Appendix VI Table I. 
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The Teachers’ Vacation Course 


In June 1971 a Seminar on Middle and Comprehensive Schools vi: 
organised under the auspices of the Ministry of Overseas Develop 
ment and the British Council to familiarise the local teachers wit 


the reorganisation of local schools in September, 1971. The cours } 


was held at John Mackintosh Hall and proved to be most succes: 
ful. It is planned to hold another Seminar in 1972. 


The Teachers’ Organisation 


The teachers in Gibraltar are represented by the Teachers’ Associz- 
tion of which the majority of the teaching staff are members. The 
Department Whitley Council, on which the Teachers’ Associatic3 
represents the staff side, met on two occasions in 1971. During the 
year, the Association continued its direct negotiations with Govern- 
ment on the pay and conditions of teachers. 


Primary Education 
Statistics for the year are in Appendix VIII, Table I. 

The Ministry of Defence became responsible for the Priman 
Education of Services children on the Ist January, 1969 and the 
New Camp Services Primary School was opened in April, 1969. 
St Christopher’s Infant School was transferred to Europa whena 
new building was constructed in September, 1971. 

Co-education in Government Primary Schools was continued in 
September, 1971. 

As a first phase of the change to the Comprehensive system, the 
age of transfer from one stage of education to another was raised 
as follows: 

Infants from 4-plus to 8 (inclusive) 
Middle Schools 8 to 12 
Secondary Schools 12 onwards. 


Secondary Selection 


As the transfer age to Secondary Schools was raised to 12 and there 
was no movement to Secondary Schools, the 11-plus selection pro- 
cedure was discontinued. 


Secondary Education 
Detailed statistics for the year are in Appendix VII, Table II. 
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chnical and Vocational Education 

ire Gibraltar and Dockyard Technical College offers a two-year 
~meral engineering course leading to City and Guilds recognition. 

iis is designed for school leavers before they enter employment. 
>-yere were 33 students undertaking this course at the end of 1971. 
- 1971 a one-year course to cater for ‘‘O”’ level students was 
_troduced. The college also gives training to yard boys and appren- 
“ses from the Dockyard and to official and other employees who 
tend classes in the evening and on day-release. Statistics of 

chnical education are given in Appendix VIII. 


-tommercial Education 


lhe Commercial School became part of Loreto High School as 

rom September, 1971. It still offers a two-year course for secondary 

chool girls who pass a qualifying examination. The girls are 

* repared for the Royal Society of Arts examinations. Special 
mphasis has been laid on improving standards in English, Short- 
rand and Typing. 


*" Adult Education and Evening Classes 


The whole range of Evening Classes continued to expand and there 
:was an increase in the number of subjects offered. The classes in 
English for Dockyard Apprentices were continued. 


a 


Government Scholarships and Grants 


The Government policy whereby any young person who has the 
” ability and the necessary qualifications can be given a chance to 
study overseas has been maintained. Students are expected to 
return to Gibraltar to offer their services to the community, if so 
required, for a stated number of years. In 1971, the Government 
awarded 10 scholarships and grants. The awards were made on 
the recommendation of the Public Service Commission and in some 
cases students were able to start their studies immediately. 


The Trustees of the John Mackintosh Scholarship Fund have 
¢ continued to finance students at British Universities and Technical 
Colleges. Four scholarships and nine grants were awarded this year 
by them. United World College of the Atlantic accepted one 
candidate for “* A’’ level work. This scholarship was paid for by 
Shell Co of Gibraltar Ltd. 


a) 
(bb 


vast 


The Local Commonwealth Scholarship Agency nominated 
candidate for a Commonwealth Scholarship. 


The Departmental Appointments Board for the Commonwea: 
teaching bursaries tenable in Britain, put forward ten names (t* 
1-year; eight 3-year teacher training). The final selection rests w- 
the appointment boards in the awarding countries. 
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Youth Employment and Youth Welfare 


The Youth Officer visited schools, gave talks to school leaver. 
interviewed them, organised visits to industry and kept very ckx 
contact with employers. The employment situation proved ver 
satisfactory and over 300 youngsters were placed in employmer: 
In addition the Youth Officer gave vocational guidance to z 
school leavers and visited young people at work. 


———— 


Vocational Guidance 


The Youth Officer and the Youth Leader also associated themsels> 
with the Vocational Guidance Scheme run by Lourdes and S: 
Jago’s Schools and visited young people at work. This scheme bhi } 
proved very useful in that school leavers are given an opportuni 
of observing different trades and sceing something of the adu’ \ 
working world. In September a teacher was appointed to look aliz: | 
the vocational guidance side of the school. There was very cles 
contact between the latter and the Youth Section of the Department 

The Youth Officer is assisted by a Youth Leader whose functiots 
also include youth employment. 


Youth Welfare | 


The Youth Officer is also Secretary and Executive Officer of tk 
Youth Employment and Welfare Council. There are 13 youth clus 
and youth organisations in Gibraltar with a total membership © | 
approximately 2,500. The Youth Officer and Youth Leade 
continue to visit clubs to advise and help them develop the! 
activities. Grants have been made to youth clubs and associaticr: 
totalling approximately £4,500 to help them develop their activities 
and also to enable their members to organise trips and hold camps 
in Morocco; over 100 young people took part in these activities 


In addition four leaders from the Young Christian Workers 
attended formation and leadership courses abroad. 
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:-Vhe Government also sponsored youngsters to take part in a 
_liday scheme and twelve members of youth clubs availed them- 
= ves of the opportunity. They were accompanied by the Youth 


~ vader. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


“ae Government Medical and Health Services consist of: Hospital 
srvices; Specialist Medical Treatment outside Government 
»spitals (where such treatment is beyond the scope of local 
sources); Child Welfare and School Health Services; Domiciliary 

* 1d Out-Patient Treatment of persons coming under the scope of 

ie District Medical Service; Domiciliary Medical Service; Port 

‘“ad Airport Health Service; Public Health Inspection Service and 

~ aboratories. 


.egislation 
*rogress was made on the draft Medical and Health Ordinance 


fter comments from the various Associations concerned had been 
obtained. 
<3 


The Ordinance will consolidate the present legislation relating 
© Medical and Dental Practitioners, Pharmicists, Nurses, Mid- 
wives and Hospitals, contained in the following Ordinances: 


Hospital Ordinance (Cap. 72) 

Medical Practitioners and Dentists Ordinance (Cap. 102) 

Midwives Ordinance (Cap. 107) 

Nurses Registration Ordinance (Cap. 114); and 

Certain provisions of the Pharmacy and Medicines Ordinance 
(Cap. 125) 

and provides for the rationalisation of various Boards in order to 

reduce their number. 


_» The Preservatives in Foods Regulations 1971 and the Soft 
*" Drinks Regulations 1971 came into force on the Ist April. 


‘a 


: Hospitals 

The Government Hospital Services consist of the following 
. institutions: 

F (i) St Bernard’s Hospital, with 182 beds, is essentially available 
re for the resident community and the passengers and crews of ships 
«2 and planes calling at Gibraltar, but patients from neighbouring 
4 districts are given facilities for treatment and hospitalisation. The 


fica 
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Hospital provides a comprehensive Out-patient service and = 
patient treatment for acute medical and surgical cases. In addi 
it has a Maternity Section, a ward for elderly sick patients ar: . 
small isolation unit. 


(ii) The King George V Psychiatric Unit caters for the m= 
diverse aspects of psychiatric treatment and has accommodzt::: 
for 63 patients. Out-patient clinics for the Unit are held at & 
hospital and at St Bernard’s Hospital. 


The Unit, which was opened by H.E. The Governor Admira!: 
the Fleet Sir Vary! Begg on the 26th October, 1971, was reconstr 
ted on the site of the King George V Hospital and houses & 
patients previously accommodated at St Joseph’s Hospital. 


(iii) The Infectious Diseases Hospital kept under the terms of ™: 
International Sanitary Conventions for Maritime and Acci 
Navigation has accommodation for 10 beds. No cases were admit= 
during the year. 


er 


Projects 


Work on the construction of the extension to the Mackintos 
Wing at St Bernard’s Hospital, which will accommodate an Isc 
tion Unit and the Pathological Laboratory, commenced late in th: 
year and is scheduled for completion towards the end of 1972. 
Simultaneously work was also begun on the Health Centre at: , 
this is expected to be completed in September 1972. { 


re ce 


i 
Visiting Consultants | 
U 


Mr L. L. Bromley, F.R.C.S., Surgeon in Charge of the Thorecc 
Unit, Dr Oscar Craig, Consultant Radiologist and Dr K. Granvl: | 
Grossman, Consultant Psychiatrist, from St Mary’s Hospiti 
Paddington, and Mr Henry Shaw F.R.C.S., Ear, Nose & Thro! 
Consultant at the Royal Marsden Hospital, London, visite | 
Gibraltar on various occasions during the year to advise & 
their respective specialities and where necessary to operate. 


The training of nurses continued as in previous years. One mak 
and three female nurses were sent for training during the year unde! 
review. One male nurse completed his training after obtaining tht 
S.R.N. certificate. 


The Public Health and Clinical Pathology Laboratories’ Stal 
was increased by the return of another qualified Technician whe 
had been undergoing studies in the United Kingdom. 
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: One Public Health Inspector Trainee is at present attending a 
.ree-year course in the United Kingdom for the Diploma of the 
--ublic Health Inspector’s Education Board. 


Centralised catering was introduced in February, 1971. Meals 
or the patients at the K.G.V. Psychiatric Unit are now prepared 
t St Bernard’s Hospital and sent up to the Hospital at meal times 
‘1 special food trolleys. As a result the patients are being offered a 
“etter and more varied menu. 

_ An Emergency Dispensary Service is provided at St Bernard’s 
~ dospital. This is staffed by personnel from the Hospital Dispensary 

¥" nd enables the public to obtain medicines on prescriptions obtained 
© fter normal shop hours. 

Forty-four patients were sent to various hospitals in Britain 
“uring the course of the year. As usual the majority of these went 
“o the Royal Marsden Hospital and to St Mary’s Hospital, 
x2 ‘4London. 

The immunisation of children is under the direct control of the 
Director of Medical and Health Services, who is also the Principal 
School Medical Officer. In this capacity he gives lectures on health 
education in the schools and to nurses. Children found to be in 

“need of medical treatment are referred to a Special Sick Children 
“Clinic at St Bernard’s Hospital or to their own doctors. 


~The Child Welfare Clinics under the direction of the Paedia- 
* trician, assisted by Health Visitors, are held regularly at the Chief 
2 Welfare Centre, where advice on infant and child welfare is given. 
“Children who require treatment are referred to the Out-patient 
clinics at St Bernard’s Hospital or to their own doctors. 
A Health Visitor and a team of Assistant Health Visitors carry 

out home visiting and a close liaison is maintained with the 
: Maternity Department of St Bernard’s Hospital. 
General public health work carried out throughout 1971 included 
2 k¥ inspection of dwellings, food catering establishments, bakeries, 
grocer shops, hairdressers and barber shops and underground tanks; 
7 meat and food inspection; disinfestation and disinfection; in- 
$ vestigation of infectious diseases; sampling of foods; mosquito and 
3} rodent control; impounding of stray dogs and cats; and control of 
«¢ accommodation for immigrant workers. 

The Pathologist Analyst is responsible for the running of the 
laboratories where pathological investigations and analytical 
work under the Foods and Drugs Ordinance are carried out. 

The District Medical Service caters for patients in receipt of 
Supplementary Benefit. A District Medical Officer and a team of 


se 
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District Nurses run a daily out-patient Clinic and attend to dom- 
ciliary cases. Treatment, including hospital treatment, medicin 
and any surgical appliances that District patients may need ar 
provided free of charge. The District Medical Officer also provide 
medical attention required by the inmates of the John Mackintost 
Homes for the aged. The District Medical Officer is also the Atr- 
port Medical Officer and Forensic Pathologist. 


The Government is responsible for the observance of inter 
national agreements in relation to International Sanitary Cort- 
ventions. Residents and non-resident civilians of all nationalities 
are given treatment for social diseases free of charge at any time o! 
the day at St Bernard’s Hospital. 


The Gibraltar League of Hospital Friends and the Albert 
Ferrary Trust contributed in no small measure to the welfare of 
the patients with gifts amounting to thousands of pounds. A number 
of gifts and donations were also received from other sectors of the 
community. 


Expenditure on Medical and Health Services during 197! 
amounted to £563,974. 


HOUSING 


The expenditure on new housing which is the responsibility of the 
Public Works Department amounted to £1,142,515 which wes 
provided from United Kingdom grants. 


A total of 368 flats was under construction during the year. One 
hundred and ten flats in two blocks were completed on one site 
(Sandpits) together with the first block of 47 flats of the Glacis 
Scheme. 


The Glacis Scheme, which will provide 258 flats and maisonettes 
of varying accommodation including old people’s flats at ground 
level, is due for completion during 1972. Amenities such as shops. 
a sub-post office and a community club are also being provided. 


Housing has been given the highest priority in the next Develop- 
ment Programme and it is planned to build 650 flats at Viaduct 
Reclamation and 30 flats at Catalan Bay at a revised estimated cost 
of £6:33m. Tenders were accepted for the latter project at the end 
of the year and work is expected to commence in January 1972. 


In the private sector construction was confined to providing 
additional floors to existing buildings or to alterations to internal 
layouts giving increased accommodation with improved sanitary 
facilities. 


ee 
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Just under £9m has been spent on housing since 1945 to provide 

23424 dwellings, practically all of which are flats. They are ad- 
“ninistered by the Housing Department which has also under its 
Iharge a number of pre-war dwellings, mainly reverted leases and 
Sovernment Quarters, representing over 50% of the total housing 
_4nits available for civilian occupation. 


Dwellings Completed 


oN Years Flats 
1945/1954 743 
1955/1964 1,010 
1965/1970 514 

1971 157 

2,424 


Due for completion 1972 211 


2,635 
are oo 
New Housing Projects 
Starting 1972 680 
Expected to be completed 
1973 150 
1974 350 
1975 180 
Flats Allocated 


yi During the course of the year 60 new flats were allocated. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
‘ The Social Security system administered by the Department of 
Labour and Social Security is based on the following: 

(1) The Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance; 

(2) The Social Insurance Ordinance; 


(3) The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit and Un- 
employment Insurance Ordinance; 


(4) The Family Allowances Ordinance; and 


(5) The non-statutory Supplementary Benefits Scheme 
(formerly known as Public Assistance). 
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Contributory Schemes 


The Contributory Schemes are provided for under the Employme= 
Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the Social Insurance Ordinance. 
They cover all persons employed under a contract of service ani 
also provide for persons who cease to be compulsorily insured 2 
become voluntary contributors. The Schemes are financed fror 
weekly contributions paid by employers and workers, the a¢ 
ministrative expenses being paid by the Government. The standart 
rate of contribution is 45p a week for a man (25p payable by th 
employer and 20p by the worker), and there are pro rata rates for 
the other classes. 


Following the practice in the United Kingdom, the normal metho 
of payment of contributions is by means of adhesive insurance 
stamps fixed to insurance cards. The liability for stamping insurance 
cards is placed on the employer who then deducts from wages the 
worker’s share of the contribution. One stamp is used for collecting 
contributions under both Ordinances. Insurance stamps are sold 
at the Post Office. 


Credits for contributions, which count equally as paid contn- 
butions for certain purposes, are granted during limited periods of 
sickness, unemployment or incapacity due to injury and certain 
other contingencies. 


Non-contributory Schemes 


The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Ordinance is financed from the general revenues of 
Gibraltar in so far as the payment of Transitional Retirement 
Pension and Supplements to certain benefits paid under the Social 
Insurance are concerned. It covers, generally, all insured persons 
who are British Subjects, and other persons domiciled in Gibraltar. 
The provisions for the entitlement and payment of Unemployment 
Benefit apply to all insured persons. 


Payment of Unemployment Benefit is financed from the weekly 
contributions by employers and workers to the Social Insurance 
Fund. 


The Family Allowances Ordinance and the Supplementary 
Benefits Scheme cover Gibraltarians domiciled in Gibraltar as 
well as non-Gibraltarian British subjects and others provided they 
satisfy certain conditions as to residence. Both Family Allowances 


and Supplementary Benefits are financed entirely from the general 
revenues of Gibraltar. 
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-CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


-1e Employment Injuries Insurance Scheme 
xe three main types of benefit paid under the Employment Injuries 
surance Ordinance are: 


(1) Injury Benefit; 
(2) Disablement Benefit; and 
(3) Industrial Death Benefit. 


<= In addition, free medical treatment for employment injuries and 
ccupational diseases, including the provision and renewal of 
rosthetic appliances is provided at the Government hospitals. 
he Government hospitals were reimbursed from the Employment 
ajuries Insurance Fund to the amount of £2,417 during 1971, as 
~ompared with £1,981 during 1970 for treatment to insured persons, 
acluding the provision of prosthetic appliances. 
Injury Benefit is payable up to a maximum of 182 days to insured 
;gversons who are incapable of work as a result of an industrial 
..aecident or an occupational disease. The rate of injury benefit for 
t man aged 20 or over is £2:80 a week, to which may be added 
jependants’ allowance of 70p a week for a dependent adult, 35p 
“-4 week for the first dependent child and 20p a week for the second. 


:7 289 claims were received during the year (including three in 
respect of occupational diseasc) of which 244 were approved. 
The amount paid in respect of Injury Benefit during the year was 
£2,284. 
Disablement Benefit depends on the extent of residual physical 
s or mental disability resulting from an industrial accident or 
prescribed occupational disease, assessed by a Medical Board on 
loss of faculty and without regard to occupation or effect on 
sf earnings. If the degree of disablement is between 1°% and 34% 
se inclusive the award is by way of a gratuity varying between £16 
and £280, and if it is between 35% and 100% a weekly pension is 
paid during the period taken into account by the assessment. The 
pension varies between 97p a week and £2-80 a week in the case of 
¥ male adults and 74p a week and £2-10 a week in the case of female 
‘ adults. Additional allowances are payable for dependants at the 
S* same rates as inthecase of injury benefit, and also in certain circum- 
stances when the disabled insured person is receiving approved 
yt hospital in-patient treatment, or, being totally disabled, requires 
x 138 constant attendance. If the assessment is for life, or for a period of 
not less than seven years, the claimant may opt to receive a lump 
sum gratuity varying between £288 and £800 instead of the 
pension. 
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During the year 27 claims to disablement benefit were recen:. 
of which 26 were allowed. 16 claimants received assessments i- 
life. The amount paid was £4,368. 


Industrial Death Benefit is payable by way of pension to t: 
widow or dependent incapacitated widower or wholly depende- 
parent of an insured person whose death results from an indust7 
accident or a prescribed occupational disease. This pension : 
payable at the rate of £1-:75 a week and may be increased + 
dependants’ allowance payable at the same rates and in the sar: 
way as for injury or diablement benefits. The rate per orphan « 
80p a week. Subject to certain conditions a widow may opt t 
receive a lump sum gratuity of £800 instead of the pension t 
dependants’ allowances may not be so commuted. Where there - 
no widow (or widower), children or parent there is provision ** 
certain other dependants to claim, in which case the benefit is > 
way of a gratuity of £90. No claims were received during 19 
Expenditure on industrial death benefit amounted to £33. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Employment Injuré 
Insurance Ordinance, other than those relating to disablement ar 
determined by the Director of Labour and Social Security. Thet: 
is a right of appeal to the Employment Injuries Appeals Boar 
which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at presert 
the Attorney-General) a member representing the interests of | 
employers and a member representing the interests of insure 

persons. No appeal was received during the year. ; 


— EE 
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The Employment Injuries Insurance Fund 


The income from contributions to the Fund during 1971 was 
£16,240. The expenditure on benefits was £6,685 and the accumul- 
ted balance at the end of the year was £148,968. 


Social Insurance Scheme 
The Social Insurance Ordinance provides for the payment of: | 
(1) Old Age Pensions; 
(2) Guardian’s Allowance; 
(3) Maternity Benefits; 
(4) Death Grants; 
(5) Widow’s Benefit; and 
(6) Unemployment Benefits. 
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2ntitlement to benefit depends on the satisfaction of prescribed 
tribution conditions but there is provision for the payment of 
“xefit at reduced rates where the contribution conditions are not 
ly satisfied. 

+26 d Age Pensions 

‘d Age Pensions are paid to men at the age of 65 and women at 
>: age of 60 who satisfy the required conditions. The basic rate 
pension is £1-50 a week. During the year, 403 new claims were 
‘seived, four of which were disallowed. The following table shows 
‘e number of pensions in payment at the end of the year: 


Male British 476 
Female British 625 
~ Male Alien - 739) With very few exceptions, all these 
Female Alien 1,284 }are Spanish nationals living in 
Spain. 
3,124 


“he cost to the Fund during the year amounted to £44,461. 


‘Suardian’s Allowances 


Suardian’s Allowance is a payment of 50p a week to the person 
who takes into his family an orphan child both of whose parents or 
ep-parents are dead. Special rules apply to the children of divorced 
parents, adopted children, illegitimate children and children whose 
‘parents cannot be traced. One claim was received and allowed in 
1971 and the total amount paid was £21. 


_Maternity Benefit 

+’ This is a grant of £10 paid to a woman, qualified either through her 

“own or her husband’s insurance, for every child born to her. 
During 1971 524 claims were received, of which 520 were allowed. 
254 of these claims were in respect of alien insured persons. The 
total amount paid was £5,125. 


Death Grant 


Death Grant is payable to a person who incurs the cost of the 
funeral or other appreciable expenses arising from the death of an 
insured person or of a wife, widow, husband, widower or child of 
an insured person. The standard grant is at the rate of £20 in the 
case of the death of an adult. Reduced rates are also payable in the 
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contribution record. 


case of children or when the claim is based upon a defiac |} 

During the year, 184 claims were received, 181 of which we: 
allowed. 92 of these claims were in respect of alien insured perso= 
The total amount paid during the year was £2,552. 


Widow’s Benefit 


Widow’s Benefit is payable to the widow of a deceased insur 
person who has satisfied the necessary contribution conditicss 
There are three kinds of widow’s Benefits, only one of which: 
payable at any one time, as follows: 


(a) Widow’s Allowance is payable for the first 13 weeks | 
widowhood at the standard rate of £2 per week wi 
increases of 25p per week for each child up to a maximut 
of four children. 

| 


(b) Widowed Mother’s Allowance is payable to a widow lz. 
with a dependent child when she finishes drawing be 
widow’s allowance. The standard rate is £1-50 a week wit 
increases of 25p per week for each dependent child; and 

(c) Widow’s Pension is payable on certain qualifying cond: 
tions on termination of widow’s allowance or widowe 
mother’s allowance. The standard rate is £1-50 a week. 


During the year, 57 claims were received, 56 of which wer 
allowed. The total amount paid during the year, including benefits * 
in respect of claims approved in previous years, was £6,523. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Social Insurance 
Ordinance are determined by the Director of Labour and Social 
Security. There is a right of appeal to the Social Insurance Appeals 
Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (a | 
present the Attorney-General), a member representing the interests | 
of employers and a member representing the interests of insured | 
persons. One appeal was received and allowed during the year. | 


On a question of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal from 
the Board’s decision lies to the Supreme Court. 


Unemployment Benefit 


Unemployment Benefit is a weekly payment for a period not 
exceeding 78 days (Sundays excluded) made to any person under 
pensionable age who is unemployed, capable of work and available 
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_, take work if offered, and who during the 52 weeks immediately 
2ceding the week in which the claim is made was in employment 
> not less than 30 weeks, or his yearly average of weeks of 

~ surable employment is not less than 30. 


~The standard weekly rate is £1-20 with an increase of 80p a week 
“yr any one adult dependant and 25p a week for each dependent 
ild up to a maximum of four children. Lower weekly rates are 
_ uyable to claimants without dependants who are either married 
“omen or under the age of 20. 


" Puring the year 408 claims were received, of which 355 were 
* lowed. The total amount paid was £1,242. 


he Social Insurance Fund 


“he income from contributions to the Fund during 1971 was 
“180,097. The expenditure on benefits was £59,924 and the 
ccumulated balance at the end of the year was £2,104,346. 


~“tdvisory Committees 


here is provision for the constitution of Advisory Committees 
nder both the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the 
“social Insurance Ordinance. As in each case the purpose of the 
*“Sommittee is ‘to give advice and assistance to the Director in 
somnection with the discharge of his functions under the Ordinance 

* and to perform any other duties allotted to them ”’, the same persons 
*sonstitute both Committees so as to combine their work and thus 
“avoid duplication. They include representatives of employers and 

workers and have an independent chairman. 


\Inspections 


The number of establishments visited was 262 and the total number 
‘of insurance cards inspected was 2,194. Domestic servants are not 
~ included in these figures. 


Prosecutions 


Legal proceedings were instituted during 1971 against 11 firms in 
respect of 55 offences. 


II—NON-CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


3! The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit and Unemployment 
Insurance Ordinance 
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The whole of this Ordinance applies to persons who are ee, 
persons under the Social Insurance Ordinance or the wives © 
widows of such persons and who are either: 


(a) British Subjects; or 
(b) domiciled in Gibraltar. 


The provision of the Ordinance relating to Unemployme: 
Benefit applies to all insured persons. 


The benefits payable under this Ordinance are: 
(1) Transitional Retirement Pension; 


(2) Supplements to certain benefits paid under the Soa 
Insurance Ordinance; and | 


(3) Unemployment Benefit which is paid out of the Soc 
Insurance Fund in accordance with Section 4 of t& 
Ordinance. 


Retirement pensions were specifically introduced in order < 
provide for the older insured persons who would not qualify fc: 
Old Age Pensions when payment of this benefit became operatix« 
in 1965. Now that most insured persons have established a title tc | 
Old Age Pension the number of Retirement Pensions is expectet ' 


to decrease gradually over the years. The total amount paid wa , 
£7,647. 


The weekly rate of retirement pension is £1 with increases « 
60p a week for a wife under 60 years of age. A married woman ¢f 
widow over 60 years of age may be entitled to a pension based ot 
the satisfactory employment record of her husband or late husband 
The rate of pension in such cases is 60p a week for a married wom? 
and £1 a week for a widow. There are increases at the rate of 257. ' 
a week for each child up to a maximum of four children. 


Supplements to Social Insurance Benefits ' 


These are weekly payments paid to persons to whom the whole of 
the Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance applies 
and the money to pay for these supplements comes from th 
General Revenues of Gibraltar and not from contributions b 
employers or employees. 


Supplementation paid during the year to widowed pensioners 
amounted to £3,977 and to old age pensioners £34,396. 
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-- termination of Claims and Questions 


2 machinery for decisions and appeals set up under the Social 
= earance Ordinance is also used for the Non-Contributory Social 
urance Benefit Ordinance. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


_.~ addition to administering the Supplementary Benefits Scheme 
~" d@ the Family Allowances Ordinance already described, the 
tivities of the Social Welfare section of the Labour and Social 
...-curity Department cover the fields of child care, adoption, 
“"evention of delinquency, probation, conciliation in matrimonial 
sputes, and the rehabilitation of problem families. 


= "frildren in Need of Care and Protection 

he Child Care Committee, which brings together representatives 

£ all bodies concerned with deprived or delinquent children under 
ye Chairmanship of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Gibraltar, 
‘ho has a wide experience of institutions and organisations for 
" “4nild care, continued to meet regularly. The Committee, which also 
dvises on delinquency and probation, has been able to ensure the 
* aaximum co-ordination of all the agencies dealing with children 
nd young persons in need of care. 

The Committee gives special attention to children identified as 
:*,otential delinquents, including persistent truants from school. 
2is “Case work is carried out by the three Probation Officers of the 
Department of Labour and Social Security. 


The Edmund Rice Home for deprived and delinquent boys 
ontinued the good work it has performed since it was opened in 
1966. There were four boys in care at the end of 1971 in addition 
‘to a fifth on a voluntary basis. 

A high level of family visiting and case work was maintained 
throughout the year, special attention being given to problem 
families with children who have been identified with anti-social 
behaviour. 


The Foster Parents Scheme 

The need for foster parents has arisen only once during the last few 
years. The arrangements made in that case are working very 
<® satisfactorily. 


feb 
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Probation 

The number of Probation Orders made increased from 30 in 19% 
to 37 in 1971. Sixteen of these were in respect of adults and te _ 
remainder were juveniles. With the exception of one adult anc | 
three juveniles, all the Orders related to male offenders. 


Imprisonment of Juveniles 

There is no approved school or Borstal establishment to deal with 
the more recalcitrant cases of juvenile deliquency. There is, ther 
fore, no alternative, in cases which have exhausted the limited 
means of treatment available, but to send these to prison where 
there is, however, no separate establishment for them. They are. 
nevertheless, segregated from the adult counterparts. No child (i.e. 
young person under 14 years of age) may, however, be sent tc | 


Cae Roe: 


prison. 


Two young persons (one male and one female) received prison 
sentences during the year, compared with five in 1970. 


Corporal Punishment of Juveniles 

The Courts do not view corporal punishment with favour, but in 
the absence of any form of treatment is has been retained reluctants | 
as a necessary part of the limited means available for the treatmen: , 
of delinquents. No such punishment was, however, imposed during 
1971 by the Courts. 


Prevention of Delinquency 
An Attendance Centre is set up at the City Fire Station. During 1971 
two young persons attended at the centre. 

The “* Liverpool Scheme ” continues to be successfully operated 
by the police. Eighteen young persons (17 males and one femak. 
as well as 23 male children were dealt with under this Scheme. (Ths 
represents a total of 41 as compared to 20 in 1970.) 


Adoption 
Four cases of adoption were approved by the Court in 1971. 


Care of the Aged 

The institutional care of the aged continues to be undertaken by tk 

Board of Governors of the John Mackintosh Homes. These homes. 

of which there are three, cater for a total of 152 persons. 
Residents in the homes who are without means are maintained 

free of charge, and receive a pocket money allowance of 65p a week 

from Government funds. 
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A new Scheme to provide holidays abroad for the aged which 
ad been started in 1970 was expanded during 1971. Two parties 
f elderly needy persons between the ages of 60 and 75 (a total of 
7 persons) were taken for a weekend to Tangier. This proved to 
© a great success. 


Matrimonial Reconciliation 


.ix cases of matrimonial disputes were dealt with by the Depart- 
ent during the year, two of them having been referred by the 
‘ourts. 


‘ommunity Welfare and Community Development 


-: “he social, cultural and physical welfare needs of the community 
re catered for by a number of social and sports clubs, libraries, 

ocieties and amateur dramatic groups. Foremost among these 
cemtres is the John Mackintosh Hall which provides a library and 
‘sultural, educational, social and recreational facilities for many 
sroups and societies. The running of the Hall is financed by the 
Government. This cultural centre is exceptionally well-equipped in 
_.oremises built for the purpose with funds provided by the Trustees 
“of the Will of the late John Mackintosh. The British Council 
““zontinued to provide generous support with materials such as 
* pooks, films, magazines, gramophone records, music etc. 


Welfare of the Blind 


The annual report of the Gibraltar Society for the Prevention of 
_ Blindness shows a decrease in the number of blind and partially 
~ sighted persons. The number so registered stood at 88 at the end of 

the year (nine less than in 1970). Twenty-four are men and 64 
“women. There are no blind children or teenagers. 


Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme 


This Scheme, which is designed to assist discharged prisoners 
normally resident in Gibraltar, by immediate cash payments, the 
provision of essential clothing and assistance in obtaining employ- 
ment, continued in operation during the year. 


..¢ Sponsored Hospital Patients’ Scheme 


Under this Scheme persons suffering from conditions which require 
specialised medical treatment not obtainable in Gibraltar are sent 
«¢ to suitable hospitals outside Gibraltar, usually in Britain. Thirty- 


et two such patients were sent to Britain during 1971. 
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The expenditure incurred on passages, maintenance allowancs 
etc. was £3,857 compared with £2,328 the previous year. Thes 
figures do not include the actual cost of treatment which is mot 
higher and is met from the Medical vote. 


Excellent relationships exist between the Department of Labow 
and Social Security and the various voluntary and charitati: 
organisations, especially those catering for the aged or in the fick 
of Child Care. 


Rent Allowances 

Persons in receipt of Supplementary Benefits may apply for rc 
relief under the Rent Relief Scheme administered by the Pubk 
Works Department. Those who do not qualify for full rent reli! 
may still be helped with a discretionary rent allowance under t« 
Supplementary Benefits Scheme. 


| 
Relationship with Voluntary Organisations | 
| 


Supplementary Benefits Scheme 

The Supplementary Benefits Scheme is not supported by speak 
legislation but operates under administrative arrangements designe¢ ' 
to provide financial assistance on a basis of need to Gibraltarian: | 
and certain others permanently residing in Gibraltar. 

The weekly rates of allowance were revised in January, and 
again in October 1971. The basic rates are now £3-60 for a singk 
person and £6 for a married couple. Higher grants are paid to | 
registered blind persons. 

The Scheme also provides for the payment of discretionar \ 
allowances for exceptional needs. 

The total expenditure on Supplementary Benefits during 197! 
was £113,950 as compared with £86,812 in 1970. The sum of 
£12,080 as compared with £14,400 in 1970 was also allowed in | 
rent relief. 


The Family Allowances Ordinance i 


The Family Allowances Ordinance provides for the payment of 
allowance in respect of each child, except the first, under the age 
limit. For the majority of children this limit is 15 (which is th 
statutory school-leaving age) but for those staying on at school or 
actively seeking employment by maintaining registration at an 
Employment Exchange it can be extended until they attain their 
eighteenth birthday. 
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.z Lhe allowance of 30p a week, for each child after the first, is 
eetid irrespective of actual needs or resources. It is disregarded for 
ae purpose of assessment under the Supplementary Benefits 
“~sheme. 

Expenditure on Family Allowances during 1971 totalled £40,965 
>mpared with £40,829 in 1970. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


_.-;g0 WENTY Ordinances were passed during the year 1971, the most 
.:Mportant of which were: 


1° Number of 
Ordinance Subject Matter 
4 Decimal Currency Ordinance 1971 
This Ordinance made local provision for the intro- 
duction of decimal currency and imposed restrictions 
on the melting or breaking of metal coins. 
5 Labour from Abroad (Accommodation) Ordinance 1971 
This Ordinance provided for the registration of 
premises used for the accommodation of persons 
employed under the Control of Employment Ordi- 
nance. 
9 Co-operative Societies Ordinance 1971 
This Ordinance provided for the formation and 
regulated the operation of co-operative societies. 
17 Military Service (Repeal and Consequential Provisions) 
Ordinance 1971 
This Ordinance provided for the repeal of the 
Military Service Ordinance, which provided for com- 
pulsory enlistment of men for military service. 
19 Criminal Offences (Amendment) Ordinance 1971 


This Ordinance embodied in the Criminal Offences 
Ordinance the provision of the United Kingdom Theft 
Act 1968. 
~ In 1971 the form of the Gazette was modified by the introduc- 
y: tion of three supplements thereto: the First Supplement containing 
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Ordinances, the second Supplement containing subsidiary legs 
lation (in the form of Legal Notices) and the Third Supplement 
containing Bills. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


) 
Tue Courts of Law in Gibraltar consist of a Court of Appeal. 2 
Supreme Court, the Court of First Instance and the Magistrate's 
Court. 

The Court of Appeal and the Supreme Court are established by 
the Gibraltar Constitution Order 1969. The Chief Justice, a Judge 
of the Court of First Instance, a Stipendiary Magistrate and 24 
Justices of the Peace at present comprise the Judiciary, together 
with the Judges of the Court of Appeal. The Attorney General is 
the Law Officer of the Crown and the Attorney General’s Chambers 
includes one Crown Counsel, whilst the number of barristers now 
practising in Gibraltar is 14, two of them being Queen’s Counsel. 
Barristers are authorised by law to act as solicitors and persons 
enrolled as solicitors of the Court are at liberty to act as barristers. 


The Court of Appeal hear appeals from the Supreme Court 
Decisions of the Court of Appeal are subject to appeal to Her 
Majesty in Council. 


The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court, which has 
both appelate and original jurisdiction. Its original jurisdiction, in 
both civil and criminal matters, is similar to that exercised in 
England by all Divisions of the High Court of Justice and the 
Crown Courts. On its appellate side it deals with all appeals from 
the Court of First Instance, the Magistrates’ Court and from bodies 
and persons exercising quasi-judicial powers for special purposes. 


The General Criminal Sessions are held four times a year. of | 
more if necessary, for the trial of persons charged by way of | 
indictment. The Chief Justice sits with a jury of nine, or in cases . 
of treason, murder or any felony punishable by death, of twelve. 
There is provision for majority verdicts except in cases of treason, 
murder and felony punishable by death, when the verdict must be 
unanimous. 
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Appellate or civil proceedings are arranged as circumstances 
require. In civil cases the Chief Justice sits alone, or with a jury 
of nine special or common jurors. 


The substantive law of Gibraltar consists partly of the English 
law as contained in the Application of English Law Ordinance 
(Cap. 5) in so far as it is applicable to local circumstances, any 
more recent Acts of Parliament expressly or by necessary implica- 
tion applied to Gibraltar, the Common law to date, Orders in 

_ Council relating to Gibraltar and locally enacted Ordinances and 
” subsidiary legislation. 


The practice of the civil side of the Supreme Court is basically 

that of the corresponding Division of the High Court of England, 

+» subject to local modifications embodied in the Rules of Court made 
by the Chief Justice. 


The Criminal practice of the Supreme Court of Gibraltar follows 
~ that of the English Courts of Assize. 


The Court of First Instance has jurisdiction comparable to that 
of the County Courts of England and Wales and is subordinate to 
the Supreme Court. 


The Magistrates’ Court is normally presided over by the Stipen- 
” diary Magistrate and, in his absence, by two or more Justices of the 
" Peace. The Stipendiary is also Her Majesty’s Coroner and the 
Public Trustee. The Court has a jurisdiction in Criminal and 
matrimonial matters similar to that under the Magistrates’ Court 
Act 1952 in England, and is a petty debt Court for claims of 
up to £5. The Magistrates’ Court is also the Licensing Author- 
ity for the issue of liquor licences. The number of charges 
dealt with by the Stipendiary Magistrate and the Justices of the 
, Peace are to some extent disproportionate to the size of the Terri- 
“. tory by reason of the considerable floating population passing 
’. through. 


Provision is made for legal aid for accused persons and appellants 
{ in criminal cases, and for legal assistance to persons in civil 
: matters. 


a 


In the Supreme Court there were 10 trials on indictment in which 
¢ 19 persons were involved compared with 18 trials concerning 28 
' persons in 1970 and 7 trials concerning 7 persons in 1969. In the 
plenary jurisdiction 109 ations were commenced in the Supreme 
Court. During the year uncr review, there were lodged 19 criminal 
appeals of which one was abandoned and 2 civil appeals both of 
which were discontinued. 
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In the Court of Appeal for Gibraltar there were heard 2 crimins 


appeals and one civil appeal. 


The Court of First Instance dealt with 179 summonses and ¢5 
judgment summonses, 


The Magistrates’ Court dealt with a total of 4,803 cases taker 
in Court, including 1,598 relating to offences against the Trafi: 
Ordinance and 215 concerning larceny and kindred offences. Civ. 
Debt cases totalled 455 out of which 284 did not come for hearing 
There were 29 juveniles involved in the Juvenile Court as against 
41 in 1970 and 25 in 1969. In addition, 19 persons were committed 
for trial by the Supreme Court. During the year under review 3! 
probation orders were made by the Court. A further 663 cases 
(not heard in Court) of minor breaches of the Traffic Ordinanace 
were dealt with by the imposition of the statutory “* Fixed Penalty”. 


The ceremonial opening of the legal year took place as usual, the 
Judiciary, officers of the Court and the members of the Bar partici- 
pating. 


POLICE 


Organisation and Administration 

Tue Force is charged with the preservation of the peace, the pre- 
vention and detection of crime and the apprehension of offenders 
throughout Gibraltar. It is also responsible for Immigration 
Control and Registration of Civilians. 


The Force is divided into two Divisions, one covering the City 
and the other responsible mainly for security commitments io 
Naval Establishments. A number of Specialised Sections are 
housed at Police Headquarters. The City area is divided into beats 
and patrolled on a twenty-four hour basis, with mobile patrols 
superimposed. 


Establishment and Strength 


The establishment of the Force is 192 but actual strength on 
31st December, 1971 was 183. 


The authorised working week is 42 hours, but owing to opera- 
tional requirements a 48 hour week is worked, the extra six hours 
being paid at overtime rates. 
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Recruitment and Training 
Che high demand for labour in Gibraltar makes the recruitment 
.2f men of the right calibre extremely difficult. Thirty-two recruits 
-™joined the Force in 1971. 

Basic training of recruits is carried out locally, followed when- 
ever possible by attendance at the Metropolitan Police Training 
School, Hendon. Selected Officers of all ranks are sent to the 
‘United Kingdom for specialised and advanced training. 

During the year 9 officers attended courses in the United 
Kingdom and refresher courses were also carried out locally. 
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Crime 
The number of offences, including indictable offences committed 
during the year was 1,788 compared with 1,594 in 1970, an increase 
of 194. The increase is mainly due to a rise in cases of Theft and 
. Disorderly Conduct. 

Indictable offences increased by 11%. The detection rate 
increased from 55:8% to 62:3 %. 


Traffic 
The number of offences recorded during the year was 4,958 against 
4,500 in the previous year. In view of the trivial nature of the 
offences 2,023 offenders were not prosecuted. These were cautioned 
by the Police. 

Traffic accidents reported to Police totalled 721 compared with 
- 610 in 1970. There were 3 fatal accidents. 


Immigration 
The Force is reponsible for Immigration and the Registration of 
civilians. 


Transport 
Transport consists of one saloon car, three land rovers, one Morris 
Station Wagon, nine motor cycles, two Vespa scooters and three 
ambulances. 

The Admiralty supply vehicles for patrols in the Dockyard. 


Housing 
-* The Force has 163 quarters for married officers of which 70 are 
occupied by retired officers. With normal retirements the position 
y is steadily worsening, and therefore quarters cannot be offered to 
3‘ Fecruits. 
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Signals 
All sub-stations and posts are linked to Police Headquarters © 
a UHF net. All vehicles and Marine Launches are similit} 
equipped. A UHF personal radio system was introduced dunt 
the year. Maintenance and installation of all radio equipments 
carried out by a Sergeant who also maintains the sets of the City 
Fire Brigade and Port Authorities. 


Marine Section 
This section has 3 launches. Each carries a crew of three constabks. 
The section is responsible for the patrolling of Gibraltar waters the 
Admiralty Harbour and the Civil Port. 


Ambulance Section > 
The section consists of 3 ambulances. Apart from emergencs 
they are used for inter-Hospital transfers and for the collector 
and return of patients to and from Hospital. During the year the 
attended to 1,123 calls. 


Underwater Squad 


The Force Underwater Squad carried out searches for stot 
property believed dumped at sea; property lost at sea #8 
recovered. A motor vehicle involved in a traffic accident was 
recovered from the sea. 


Se 
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Life Saving f 
Off-duty personnel who are members of the Royal Life < 
Society supplied Life Saving facilities at beaches throughou! 

bathing season by providing teams of Beach Guards. 


Welfare Fund 


A contributary Fund is maintained, which provides for ae 
help in cases of hardship and also makes loans for the Be 
household effects. 


Police Association 


Branch boards are constituted under the provisions © 
Ordinance, 


ant 
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3t John Ambulance 


_I- he Force has three divisions of the Brigade. The St John Ambu- 
“ance certificate is a necessary qualification for a recruit to complete 
pais training and for obtaining annual increments. 

Be 


“Honours and Awards 


One member of the Force was awarded the Colonial Police Medalfor 
meritorious service, seven the Colonial Police Long Service Medal 
and five the clasp to that Medal. One member received the Bronze 
Medal of the Royal Humane Society and three members received 
_,;bestimonials from the same Society for rescuing life at sea. 


= PRISONS 

The prison is situated about 500 feet up the North end of the Rock 
facing West. It is clear from the town and free from congestion. 
Two of its main walls are part of the original Moorish Castle. 
=It has 28 cells. 


The number of prisoners received during 1971 was 93. The daily 

“ average in prison was 11-89 compared with 16-21 in 1970. There 

were no executions. Prison statistics are contained in Appendices 
XIII and XIV. 


Owing to the size of the prison and the small number of its 

inmates complete classification of prisoners is not possible. Very 

few women and young persons are committed to prison, but, when 
is!’ they are, they are segregated from adult male prisoners. 

*  Allclasses of prisoners can qualify for a privilege division known 
as the “Trust Class”’. Prisoners in this division are allowed to 
work inside and outside the prison without direct supervision. 
Two prisoners were upgraded to this class in 1971. 


a3 Convicted prisoners can earn a remission for good conduct of 
y up to one-third of the total sentence, provided that the remission 
..y So earned does not reduce the sentence to less than thirty-one days. 


Sixteen breaches of prison discipline were committed during 

the year. All were dealt with by the Superintendent. Bearing in 

, mind the numbers held, the discipline of the prisoners was remark- 
* ably good. There were no escapes. 


All convicted prisoners over the age of 17 years and under 60 
who are passed by the Medical Officer as fit for work are required 
to perform such tasks as are allotted to them. Prisoners are put to 
work normally carried out by unskilled labourers, such as cleaning 
ot public gardens and institutions and helping to maintain or repair 
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prison buildings. There is a working day of seven hours. There is x 
system of extra-mural labour. 


All prisoners may enter a wage-earning scheme on admissioa 
to prison. The scheme enables prisoners to earn up to 30 pence'a 
week and from this they can spend 25 pence on cigarettes, tobacv 
or sweets, the other 5 pence being placed to their credit and pax 
to them on discharge from prison. 


The Prison Medical Officer visits the prison once a week an 
examines all prisoners. He also examines all prisoners on receptiot 
and prior to discharge. During the year under review one prisoner 
was admitted to St Bernard’s Hospital. He was subsequenth 
returned to prison. In addition, 30 other prisoners reported sick 
and were treated in prison for minor ailments. 

A Chapel is available in the prison and is used by all denomina- 
tions of the Christian Faith. Facilities are given to all prisoners 
desiring religious instruction. 


In view of the small number of prisoners it is difficult to lay 
down any fixed routine for their education. As and when possible 
classes are arranged by Members of the Legion of Mary and Young 
Christian Workers in simple arithmetic, English and Spanish for 
all prisoners. When sufficient English-speaking prisoners are in 
custody to warrant it, arrangements are made to hold classes for 
them. The Library is available to all prisoners and contains ove? 
4,000 books. Magazines and periodicals are obtained from chan- 
table sources. 


All prisoners are entitled at any time to see a member of the 
Prison Board. The prison was visited regularly during the year by 
members of the Board, prison visitors and representatives of 
welfare organisations. Chaplains nominated by the different de 
nominations also paid regular visits. Holy Mass was said every 
Sunday for Roman Catholics and religious services were held for 
Church of England inmates at regular intervals. 


There is a discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme which applies to 
all discharged prisoners, other than debtors, who are British 
Subjects resident in Gibraltar. In exceptional cases, when no help 
can be obtained from outside sources, assistance may be granted 
to non-resident British Subjects. The scheme does not apply to 
aliens except those who have been in prison for more than one 
year and for whom consular assistance is not available. Assistance 
is given in kind only. 

A discharged prisoner to whom the scheme applies may receive 
maintenance at the rate of 42 pence per day for a period normally 
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.,.Ot exceeding six days in order to provide him with a means of 
“‘absistence until the Friday following his release when he may 

2ceive financial assistance under the Supplementary Benefits 
“ cheme if he has not by that time found employment. He may also 
eceive assistance in kind, in the form of clothing, of up to a maxi- 
-aum of £5 in any one period of 12 months. 

British non-resident persons can be assisted under the Common- 
vealth Association of Prisoners’ Aid Schemes of which Gibraltar 
> "s a member. 


* 62,634,645 of which £1,142,515 was spent on the housing pro- 
gramme as described in Chapter 7. 


Construction Other Than Housing 


“The conversion of the King George V Hospital into a Mental 

°°-"Hospital was completed in October. The new Mental Hospital 
caters both for in-patients and out-patients and replaced St 

«!*Joseph’s Hospital which could not be modernised economically. 


The new Primary School at Laguna which was required to meet 
the increasing number of children in the new housing being pro- 
vided in the North Front area, was completed and put in use in 
September. Though designed by the Department’s Architectural 
** Section the Contract drawings were prepared by a private archi- 
tect. 


iat * The Victoria Stadium Sports Ground, stands and changing 
i. rooms were completed and opened by H.E. the Governor in 
3" January. The work was carried out by 50 Field Squadron Royal 
# Engineers who were especially equipped for the project. Site 
¢’ investigations and design were carried out and supervised by 62 
* C.R.E. stationed in Winchester. The work, which cost £115,000, 
:* involved the laying of 6} miles of sub-soil drainage and the spread- 
ing of 6,800 cu. yards of crushed rock and 3,000 tons of surfacing 
.@ Material, all of which were imported. The Squadron was replaced 


) 


. 
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by 10 Field Squadron Royal Engineers, who constructed a pre 
menade at Europa Point. A Workers’ Hostel at Devil’s Tove 
Road which provided accommodation for 300 workers was openet 
in March by H.E. the Governor. The hostel consists of thre 
dormitory blocks, all containing twin bedrooms at ground, fis 
and second floor levels; it was constructed by Taylor Woodros 
International Ltd., using mainly a pre-fabricated system. 

The maintenance of dwellings, comprising about 75° of te 
total number of dwellings available for the civilian population 
continued to be a major part of the work undertaken by tx 
Department. 76 flats were rehabilitated prior to re-occupation b: 
their tenants. Requisitions for repairs etc. received from tenants 
exceeded 15,000. 


Highways 


The upkeep of roads is the responsibility of the Public Works 
Department which is the Highway Authority. The total mileage of 
roads in Gibraltar is as follows: 


miles 
City Area . A 3 ‘ : 8 
South District . , 7 6} 
North District including 

Catalan Bay . - , 53 

Port Area . : . 4 . 1} 
Upper Rock - : 6 33 
Tunnels ‘ - 7 7 
Pedestrian Ways i 4 : 44 

30 


6,498 vehicles (excluding those belonging to the Ministry of 
Defence) were licensed to run in Gibraltar on the 31st December. 
1971. | 


This total is made up as follows: 


Cars and Taxis . ; é - 5,604 ' 
Goods Vehicles . F ; i 505 
Buses, Coaches . ‘ é - 29 
Other Road Vehicles . ri : 26 
Motor Cycles. ; ‘ 4 334 


Asphalt surfaces were laid to Upper Sandpits Road and parts of | 
Laguna and Glacis Areas. 
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A number of bus services maintain communications between 
__-A1 parts of the City and the North and South Districts. 


. Sewage Disposal 

* (he system is of the ‘‘ combined ”’ type as both the surface water 
--uin-off and the sewage discharge into the main sewer. The system 

= s partially dependent on gravity but there are also pumping sta- 


: ions strategically positioned so that eventually the whole of the 
_ 3 wage discharges into the sea at Europa Point Outfall. 


* Water Supply 


-" A dual system of water supply, potable water and sanitary water, 
is operated by the Public Works Department. 


- Potable Water 


, Potable water is obtained direct from rainfall and shallow wells 
“ supplemented by a 225,000 gallons per day multi-stage flash 
evaporator in North Front and a 70,000 gallons per day multi- 


“flash evaporator using waste heat from the Government’s Electricity 
’ Generating Station. 


Rainwater is collected upon specially prepared catchment areas 
.and stored in reservoirs excavated inside the Rock. The total 
rainfall registered by the Public Works Department’s gauges in 
. 1971 was 29-56 inches. 


Well-water is pumped into a service tank, chlorinated and 
, blended with the distilled water from the Generating Station plant. 
_ It is then pumped to the reservoirs where it is further blended with 
1 rain or distilled water before distribution. 


, Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs as a 


_, Matter of routine to ensure that all water supplied is bacteriologi- 
> cally pure. 


The consumption of potable water during 1971 by the civilian 
population and merchant shipping was 122 million gallons, an 
increase of 15% over that for 1970. All supplies are metered. 


§ 


z 
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Sanitary Water 


, The water, which is obtained from the sea, is elevated by pumping 
, to several reservoirs: it is used for general sanitary purposes, fire 
fighting, flushing and street cleansing. Over 500 million gallons 


ie! were supplied in 1971. 
yh 


al 
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Collection of Refuse 


The daily collection by the Department’s lorries produces approt- 
mately 35 tons of domestic and trade refuse. One new “ Diz 
Tip ” refuse collection vehicle was acquired. There is no statuten 
obligation to collect trade refuse free of charge, but the refus 
collectors on their daily rounds remove a maximum of one cu. ft 
box from each shop; a productivity bonus scheme to increase th: 
maximum is now being negotiated with them. Larger quantit's 
of trade refuse are collected by the Department on request at : 
charge of £3 per lorry load. 


Bulky household refuse, such as furniture and lino, is collecte’ 
free from householders on request. Accumulations of debris. 
cardboard boxes and other rubbish deposited on the public highwa) 
are removed regularly. 


Street Cleansing 


Sweeping of districts is done on the single beat system with % 
sweepers covering all highways. Under the scheme partially to 
mechanise the service outside the town a “* Blaw Knox” mobik 
sweeper and a “‘Harbilt ’’ electric pedestrian-controlled truck have 
been acquired. 


All streets are flushed weekly by the sweepers. 


A “‘ Clean City Campaign ”’ has been launched aimed at beaut- 
fying the city, making the public aware of the litter problem ané 
seeking their co-operation in keeping the streets clean. Propagand: 
literature and badges have been introduced to the schools; appro 
priate slides and fillers are being shown by Gibraltar Televisicn: 
anti-litter posters have been put up throughout the town ard 
additional litter bins are being purchased. 


Public Baths and Beaches 


All five beaches and the Montagu Sea Bathing Establishment ar 
run by the Public Works Department and are opened throughout! 
the bathing season and on fine week-ends in the Spring. The , 
facilities provided include changing rooms, toilets, showers and 
clothes stores, and beach umbrellas and deck chairs are availabe 
for hire. The beaches are patrolled by rescue boats and attended 
by life-saving pickets during the bathing season. The Tarik hot 
and cold fresh water baths are open throughout the year and there 
are facilities for hot and cold showers in some of the public con ' 
veniences within the town. p 
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*arks and Open Spaces 

\ public garden some 5 hectares in area, the Alameda Gardens, is 
-raaintained by the Department. It contains many varieties of semi- 
-=ropical and temperate climate trees, shrubs, cacti and other 
ucculents. The gardens contain two children’s play areas, a 
niniature golf course, an open air theatre and a sunken garden 
sesplendent with hibiscus, orange trees, mimosa and bourgain- 
illaea. 


’ Roadside planted areas are also maintained throughout the town 
~ ind progress continued to be made in the tree-replanting scheme, 
sommenced some years previously. 


-Cabour 


‘The Department’s labour force is mainly employed on maintenance 

and minor improvements and on essential services such as refuse 
sollection and disposal, water supply, sewerage and public clean- 
sing. Capital works are generally carried out by contract. Following 
_ their introduction in 1970 more “‘ Payments by Result ’’ schemes 
* were agreed and ‘ Productivity Bonus Agreements ” continued to 
be implemented. 


; The shortage of tradesmen is being alleviated by the training of 
more construction apprentices and by labourer-to-tradesman 

courses being held in the Construction Training Centre. The 
x Centre, which was opened in December, 1969, is run on the lines of 
-z’the Construction Industry Training Schemes in the United King- 
“dom and is administered by the Department of the Environment, 
‘ the running costs being shared with the Gibraltar Government. 


Mechanical and electrical apprentices receive their first two 
“ years’ training in the Apprentice Training Centre in H.M. Dock- 
“yard. By the end of the year there were 19 apprentices under train- 
ing, 9 for construction trades and 10 for engineering trades. A 
total of 18 supervisory staff attended 10 special advanced trade 
appreciation courses. The Department’s labour force averaged 
650 men during the course of the year. 


Labour relations continued to be excellent. 


' Materials 

2, Following a visit by Mr I. G. Hughes, B.Sc., F.I.M.M. of the 
Overseas Division of the Institute of Geological Sciences, who was 
4 sent by the Ministry of Overseas Development under their Techni- 
. cal Assistance programme, a new quarry site was chosen at 
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Buffadero Bluff and is under development under Mr R. Jones whe 
was similarly appointed for the purpose. The preliminary work 
which required a 75-foot shaft to be driven from Windmill Hu 
flats to the tunnel system below to facilitate the removal of stone. 
together with a loading bay, has been completed and the quarry 
is expected to go into full production during the first half of 
1972. 


All building materials continued to be imported. 


Development Programme 1970-73 
During this period the following projects are to be completed: 


(a) a Health Centre at Casemates Square on the site of the 
old Guard Room. The building is designed in sympathy 
with the character of Casemates Barracks, and will 
house Medical Administration, Medical and Dental 
Clinics, Health Inspectors, Child Welfare and Rodent 
Control; 


(b) an extension to St Bernard’s Hospital which will consist 
of a new Pathology Department and Isolation Ward; 


(c) a housing scheme at Viaduct Reclamation consisting of 
650 dwellings. The Consulting Architects appointed by 
the Ministry of Overseas Development, Hugh Wilson and 
Lewis Womersley, submitted their preliminary report io 
August; 


(d) a housing scheme at Catalan Bay consisting of 30 dwellings. 


This is being designed to blend with the character of the 


village; 


(e) a large extension to Lourdes Secondary School at Glacis 
Together with the existing building it will form a boys 
comprehensive school for approximately 800 pupils; 


(f) a 300,000 gallon per day desalination plant which is 


expected to be in operation in the summer of 1973; 


(g) as the existing refuse incinerator, which was built in 1946. 
is of insufficient capacity, a more modern type of inci 
erator capable of burning 4 tons of refuse an hour is 
ue purchased and should come into operation during 
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- xpenditure 


fhe table below sets out in detail the expenditure under various 
adings for the last 3 years. 


(a) (a)* (b) 
1971 1970/71 1969 
£ £ £ 
Pnually Recurrent . 2 : . 752,550 683,907 165,086 
on-Recurrent Works 3 i ‘ 98,815 74,170 48,911 
ther charges. . i 16,905 5,160 1,387 
* mprovement and Development Fund 
Housing 5 ‘ ‘ Z : 1,142,515 741,330 438,607 
Schools . % : a Fi : 101,945 37,065 5,600 
Tourism ; 4 3 é ts 18,080 44,350 54,787 
Miscellaneous . A ! q a 385,955 269,135 34,042 
ohn Mackintosh Trust 
1 St Bernard’s Hospital 
New Wing . & : : NIL 15,185 80,415 


2,516,765 1,870,302 828,835 
‘ersonal Emoluments a F : 117,880 103,258 52,632 


2,634,645 1,973,560 881,467 


(a) Public Works Department 
(a)* January, 1970/March, 1971 
x (b) Lands and Works Department only. 


Major Contracts in Progress during 1971 


‘ £303,800 | commenced 1969 and completed 
ower Sandpits 
50 flats . A . £207,200 


Workers’ Hostel 


300 beds . 3 £226,550 
King George V Hospital £76,850 commenced 1970 and completed 
Laguna School. £141,100 
Glacis Phase II commenced 1969 

258 flats £1,853,200 f Due for completion 1972 


Other Works 


ot Victoria Stadium . £115,000 Carried out by 50 Field Squadron R.E. 
Commenced 1970 and completed 
s+ Europa Promenade . £3,900 Carried out by 10 Field Squadron R.E. 


i’ Little Bay Promenade. £64,100 Being done by direct labour. 
Commenced 1969 and due for 
completion 1972. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


‘The electricity undertaking of the Government generated 
47,020,470 Board of Trade Units during 1971. The highest demand 
on the station during the same period was 12,100 kw. 


yo 
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' The rates of charges were as follows: 
(1) Flat Rate 


Lighting 2...) . 2-92 per | 
Power : 2-08 per a 
(2) Multipart tariff for Domenie onaunee 
Primary rate (20 units) ; ‘ « 2-92 per k¥. 
Secondary (40 units) 7 : . 2-08 per kW: 
Tertiary 5 1-04 per kW. 
(3) Multipart tariff for Rinne Commetaial and Genz 
Consumers 
Primary Rate 
(20% of monthly Consumption) . - 2°92 per kW 
Secondary . 
(40% of OnE. aaa au aes 5 . 2-08p per kW: 
Tertiary . : - 1-04p per k¥: 


(4) Two-part tariff for foutaal anal Commercial Consumer 
with a maximum demand of not less than 5 KW. 
Primary Charge £2:25 per quarter per KW of maximuz 
demand. 

Secondary rate for all units consumed . 1-04p per kW: 

(5) Off-Peak tariffs 
(a) Restricted hours 07 00 to 14 00 

throughout year 18 00 to 23 00 
Unit charge:— 0:416p per kWh for all units consume. 
subject to a minimum charge of SOp per 
month or £1-50 per quarter. 


(b) Restricted hours 10 30 to 14 00 
November to March +18 00 to 21 00 
inclusive 


April to October inclusive; un-restricted, but if necessar 

restrictions to be imposed at Government’s discretion 3 

for winter period. 

Unit charge:— 0-625p per kWh for all units consume 
subject to a minimum charge of 50p pet 
month or £1-50 per quarter. 
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TOWN PLANNING 
Development and Planning Commission 


The Development and Planning Commission met three times under 
the Chairmanship of the Chief Minister, Major Robert Peliza. 
The members included the Financial and Development Secretan. 
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DMiinisters of Labour and Social Security, Public Works and 
mmercial Economic Development, the Regional Director 
epartment of the Environment), the Defence Land Agent, the 
ief Planning Officer, and representatives of the Navy, Army and 
»yal Air Force. At the first meeting of the newly formed Com- 
ssion powers were delegated to the Town Planning Committee 
all matters relating to the issue of building permits and Develop- 
znt Control, including planning permission in those cases where 
policy decision was not required from the Commission itself. 

-xe delegation of powers meant that detailed consideration of 
ojects was passed to the Planning Committee which met on 
occasions during the year and considered 235 items. Amongst 
atters discussed were the provision of bus shelters and the 
uprovement of pavements, traffic flow and car parking, beach 
.provements, improvement of Fish Market area, site for an 
dian Crematorium, cafeterias, residential development at 
_ardiner’s Road, development of Rosia Bay area, draft Planning 
rdinance, Waterport area beautification. Europa Point develop- 
ent scheme and the formal authorisation of building permits 
hich had previously been commented on in detail by the Chief 
lanning Officer, the City Engineer and the Chief Public Health 
aspector. 


*iaduct Housing Site 


ty far the most important development decision was that taken 
vy the Government on the construction of 650 housing units on 
_and in the harbour known as the Reclamation area. This is com- 
»osed of reclaimed land measuring some 11 acres in extent. After 
»rotracted negotiations with all concerned the Ministry of Defence 
greed to relinquish six acres of this land on which the housing 
will be constructed. During the year the consultant architects 
vere appointed in collaboration with the Overseas Development 
Administration and approval in principle was given to the manner 
in which the housing scheme should develop. Four separate sketch 
‘proposals, ranging from high rise towers to blocks of high density 
but low rise, were submitted by the consultant architect in his 
preliminary report. As a result of a social and housing survey 
undertaken by the consultants the decision was taken to develop 
the area with 17 five-storey blocks of flats made up of 32 bedsitters, 
152 one-bedroom flats, 273 two-bedroom flats, 162 three-bedroom 
flats and 33 four to five-bedroom flats. It is estimated that 2,600 
‘ people will eventually be housed in this area. Communal facilities 
‘will include play areas for children, a nursery, shops, recreation 
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rooms, sea front promenade, a toddlers’ paddling pool azc: 
open sea bathing area in the harbour. Provision has been 
for 350 car parking spaces on the periphery quite apart frome 
pedestrian areas. Towards the end of the year negotiations ¥< 
finalised regarding the exact area to be retained by the Navy: 
their garages and workshops | 
| 


Mapping Reproduction of 1/1,250 Scale Sheets 


Following the completion of the new map of Gibraltar to the sc: 
of 1/2,500 the Chief Planning Officer. Mr H. Kendall, O.B.E..r: 
in hand the preparation of a new set of 17 sheets to the scak¢ 
1/1,250 based on an enlarged photograph taken by Fairey Sune 
Limited which formed the basis of the original map. It is how: | 
to reproduce these sheets on special negative material so that ti 

can be used to indicate essential services such as water, sewat 

electricity, etc. In addition they will form a valuable veckero 
to the preparation of detailed planning schemes for various par: 

of the built-up area of the town. 


Development Work by the Royal Engineers 


Throughout the year the Chief Planning Officer continued to ser: 
as liaison officer between Government and Fortress Headquarten. 
By far the most important project completed by the Royal Erg- 
neers was the work of redesigning and constructing the recreatic” | 
area known as the Victoria Stadium. This is the only civilz | 


— 


recreation complex in Gibraltar and as such is of vital importance 
The project was commenced and completed by the Engineers wit 
a special finishing surface imported from the United Kingdom \ 
The construction and re-laying of the playing surface formed t« 
first phase of a complex project which will include a covered Spor | 
Centre situated to the west of the new stadium. This recreatict 
centre is located in the dense Glacis residential area. Maximut | 
use of the facilities provided will be made. In the morning and ear} 
afternoons they will be used by school children, and in the evening . 
by adults and the various sports associations concerned with | 
football, cricket and hockey as well as track events. : 


The Engineers also completed an important promenade knowt 
as the Europa Promenade based on sketches prepared by the Chief i 
Planning Officer. This section of the landscaping forms part of a | 
project prepared for recreation of a considerable area handed over ! 
to the Government by the Ministry of Defence. Planning work in 


2 The Third Conference of Group 1 of the Affiliated Branches of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association held in Jersey 


3 A walk or a ride on the Upper Rock 


4 His Excellency the Governor, Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Varyl Begg, 6.c 
D.S.0., D.S.C., presenting the Colours to the Gibraltar Regiment on 2 


September, 1971 


6 His Worship the Mayor, the Hon. A. J. Vasquez, presenting the Freedom 
of the City to the Commanding Officer of the Gibraltar Regiment, 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Porral, £.D., J.P. 


8 Visit by Sir Alec Douglas-Home—September, 1971 


——$ $< 
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this locality was carried out in close association with the Depart- 
ment of the Environment as well as the Royal Engineers. 


Ancient Monuments 


The Chief Planning Officer continued to serve as a member of the 
~Museum Committee. During the year successful negotiations took 
place through the British Embassy in Rabat with the Moroccan 
Inspector of Antiquities in Tangier for the making of 60,000 special 
ibricks required in the preservation and restoration of Gibraltar’s 
-most important historical complex of the XII century known as the 
» a.Moorish Castle. By the end of the year, the bricks, made in Tetuan, 
had been collected and were safely stored at Sandpits magazine. 


Town Planning Ordinance 


Two new drafts of a Town Planning Ordinance were completed 
. with the advice of the Attorney General and discussed by the 
Planning Committee. It is hoped that this essential piece of legis- 
lation will become law in 1972. 


r Chapter 11: The Commercial Port 
4 
i} THe Commercial Port consists of an open roadstead known as the 
| Commercial Anchorage which is situated in the north-east of 
} Gibraltar Bay; a section of the Admiralty Harbour which has been 
t leased to Gibraltar Government; Waterport; the Passenger Wharf; 
‘4 and a protected anchorage for small craft. 


4 Gibraltar is popular as a port of call for cruise ships in addition 
1 to its function as a bunkering port and a port of call for stores and 
» water. 


1 Cargo traffic is generally confined to imports for the consump- 
x tion of the inhabitants; exports are negligible. 


|) Gibraltar is frequently used as a port of refuge, particularly 
h during the winter months, and the port has a reputation for a 
» prompt and efficient medical service. 
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The established use of the port for varied, incidental purposes « 
owed in part to its strategic position, as it is situated at one of ck: 
main crossroads of world shipping routes: the Strait of Gibraltar 
is a main artery for sea traffic between the Mediterranean, te 
Black Sea area and the Americas and, when the Suez Canal is 
open, between Europe, Africa, India, the Far East and Australia. 


Commercial Anchorage 


This is a general purpose anchorage which is widely used by deep 
sea vessels calling at Gibraltar, particularly by vessels calling for 
minor purposes, when the periods of stay are normally of short 
duration, and by ships whose draft is too deep to berth alongside 


Admiralty Harbour 


The lease from the Admiralty of part of the North Mole includinz 
the Western Arm, Jetties Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Extension, and th 
Detached Mole, has made 5,500 feet of alongside and protected 
berths available to merchant shipping for embarkation and dis 
embarkation of passengers, for loading and discharging cargo. 
bunkering, taking on stores and water and for repairs. 


87 cruise ships berthed alongside the Western Arm during the 
year including the well known liners Raffaello of 45,934 gross tons. 
the Oriana of 40,340 gross tons, the Orcades and Oronsay of 
27,389 and 26,975 gross tons respectively, the Andes of 25,895 
gross tons, the Chusan of 24,318 gross tons, the Northern Star oi 
23,983 gross tons, the Reina Del Mar of 20,750 gross tons and 
the Nevasa of 20,747 gross tons. 


An additional 3,000 feet of alongside berths is available on a 
restricted basis, including berths for discharging oil of various 
grades, for bunkering and for repairs. Minimum depths alongside 
commercial berths in Admiralty Harbour vary from 27 to over 
32 feet. 


The Stevedoring and Cargo Handling Company own a diesel 
operated fork-lift truck capable of lifting 2 tons, two fork-lifts 
of 9,000 Ibs. capacity and 5 hand-hydraulic pallet lifts of 5,000 Ibs 
capacity, also 3 mobile cranes of 3-4 tons capacity which can ke 
made available for auxiliary work at any berth; the largest crane 
is also available for use with a grab. H.M. Naval Base has a sheet- 
legs installation capable of lifts up to 100 tons, in addition to 
various fixed and mobile cranes, and No. 1 Drydock is equipped 
with a 50 ton crane. 
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32 cargo lighters and 2 fuelling lighters were in operation during 
he year. 


The Passenger Wharf 


Chis Wharf is approximately 800 feet in length and has alongside 

epths of from 9 feet to 15 feet. It is used as a terminal for the 
>assenger/car ferry m.v. Mons Calpe which provides daily services 
:o Tangier. It also provides berths for waterboats and space for 
ighters to load and discharge motorcars and other heavy lifts. 
This latter berth is serviced by two cranes capable of lifting at 30 
“eet radius 2-4 tons and 8 tons respectively. 


.Waterport Wharf (including Revenue Wharf Enclosure) 


The wharf is used by lighters which service ocean-going shipping, 

for the loading and discharging of general cargo within the Revenue 

Wharf Enclosure; it is 850 feet in length and has minimum depths 
- alongside of from 6 feet to 9 feet. 


+ The Enclosure is serviced by four cranes each capable of lifting 
. 2-4 tons at 30 feet. 


* Waterport Cross Berth 


“The quay, which is 200 feet in length and has a minimum alongside 
“depth of 7 feet, is used occasionally by miscellaneous small craft. 


” Small Craft Anchorage 


This anchorage lies between Waterport Wharf and the Aircraft 
- Runway. It has depths varying from 5 to 12 feet and provides 
limited anchorage for small craft of various types. 


" Yacht Marina 


A fully equipped Yacht Marina with a quay frontage of 300 feet 
« and a jetty extending for over 200 feet, which is equipped with 
fresh water and gas-oil delivery pipes and electrical plug-in points, 
offers well-protected berths for yachts and provides many auxiliary 
, facilities; these include a permanent boatshelter, a butane gas- 
* filling station, fully-equipped workshops for engine and hull 
. Fepairs, servicing with the latest equipment, battery charging, the 
'. supply of fresh water, bunker fuel, stores, and equipment of all 
*’ kinds. The premises are equipped with toilets, showers and an 
enlarged chandlery. A new block of flats is situated on an adjacent 
site. 


2G 
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The number of yachts visiting the port and wintering here t 
still increasing. In addition to the Marine berths. yachts are accor- 
modated at the North Mole pens with the permission of the Queer: 
Harbour Master, but the position has now been reached when tr 
number of yachts not infrequently exceeds the available bertks. 


Repair and Drydock Facilities 


A commercial ship repair yard and foundry, capable of all types e: 
repairs to hulls and marine engines, is situated north of the Aim 
Runway. H.M. Naval Base drydock, slipway and repair faci 
are available on application and subject to Service requirements: 
No. 1 Drydock, equipped with a 50 ton crane, is 904-8 feet in leng? 
(caisson in outer stop), 122-7 feet in breadth at entrance and te 
sill is 36-5 feet below chart datum. 


An additional service is provided by a local firm which specialiss 
in the underwater cleaning of ships’ hulls and also undertais 
various underwater hull repairs, which includes cutting, plugg:s¢ 
and patching. 


Tug Services 


Services were regularly supplied by the Shell Tug Palencia I/ at: 
H.M. Naval Base tugs throughout the year. A small commeraa 
tug Lock (ex-Tanac) is also available in the port for towing put 
poses. 


SHIPPING 


A total of 2,441 merchant ships of 11,116,836 net registered tons 
entered the Port of Gibraltar during 1971. Of these 1.837 wer 
deep-sea ships amounting to 10,871,860 net registered tons. Addt 
tionally, 1,251 yachts totalling 32,744 net registered tons called # 
the Port. 


Total operations conducted in the port by deep-sea shipping at 
shown in Appendix XV. 


The largest liner to enter port was the Italian liner Raffaello of 
45,934 gross tons and 904 feet in length; this vessel was also the 
longest ship to berth alongside. 


For the second year running the largest vessel to enter port ¥3 
the British tanker Texaco Europe of 104,616 gross tons and 1.0t" 
feet in length; similarly the vessel with the deepest draught 42 
the Liberian tanker J. T. Higgins drawing 62 feet 6 inches. 
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,. fhe largest ship to berth alongside was the Norwegian tanker 
~~ {2ik of 52,022 gross tons and the deepest draught vessel to berth 
_’__zgside was the British tanker Anco Sceptre drawing 32 feet 
-* ches. The latter vessel discharged 22,000 tons of potable water. 


MAIN IMPORTS 


(Tons deadweight) 
1970 1971 (+) or (-) 
hin on 1970 
Bs 1eral and Bulk Cargo 
2) (b) a 7 3 : f 85,488 101,919 +16,431 
“wel Oils. e , < 155,972 197,165 +41,193 
Aiscellaneous Oils including 
Lubricants F e . , 9,951 11,479 +1,528 
Total. : : 251,411 310,563 +59,152 


=" ports of potable water are shown separately below, owing to 
: wide variations in the volume of these supplies from one year 
another. There was no importation of potable water in 1970; 
»572 tons of potable water were imported in 1971. 


sports (in ships of over 150 net registered tons) 
(Tons deadweight) 


1970 1971 = (+) or (-) 
: on 1970 
yemeral Cargo(c)(d) . we 3,695 8,207 +4,512 


(a) Excludes various items, including some comestibles, im- 
ported by small craft berthing at Waterport, Services’ 
cargo discharged at H.M. Naval Base, and lubricants. 

(b) This tonnage includes building materials and motor ve- 
hicles (except vehicles from Tangier). 

(c) This tonnage includes motor vehicles shipped by travellers 
in transit (except vehicles to Tangier). 

(d) Excludes petroleum products, scrap metal and ships’ 

Pe stores. 


_ Passenger Services 
_p dighty-eight cruise ships called at Gibraltar during the year as 
* ollows: 41 British, 3 French, 2 German, 13 Greek, 3 Italian, 
_4 Panamanian, 11 Soviet and one ship under each of the following 
jags: Bulgarian, Cypriot, Israeli, Liberian, Swedish and Yugo- 


jlavian. Cruise ships are berthed alongside free of berthage charges. 
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Another 89 passenger ships berthed alongside including 87 of i: 
cruise ships, the largest of which was the Italian liner Raffaele : 
45,934 gross tons. In 1972 the British liner Queen Elizabeth li . 
expected to call on two occasions. 

No regular scheduled passenger liners called at Gibraltar dur::t 
the year except for the Tangier/Gibraltar ferry service. | 
57,637 passengers disembarked, there were an additional 56. 
sightseeing passengers, and 56,319 passengers, embarked fre: 
Gibraltar during the year (by sea). The number of passengers +! 

embarked and disembarked includes 20,996 day excursionists. 


Bunkering Services 

Oil 

A quick and efficient bunkering service is provided on a 24-ke- 
basis at alongside and anchorage berths. Ships arriving at uz 
are required to give prior notice before 4 p.m. on the day « 
arrival. The requirement is the same on Sundays and weekdays. | 

Fuel of various grades was supplied to shipping throughout t= 
year from piped installations at all alongside berths (with the exc 
tion of the Detached Mole) using the latest metered bunkert: 
techniques. The grades include marine fuel, thin fuel, mans 
diesel fuel and gas oil. Ships at the Detached Mole and int 
Commercial Anchorage were serviced by lighters. This supply & 
ships is handled as a joint venture by the Shell Internation! 
Mobil, Chevron, Texaco and B.P. oil companies and is managt 
by the Shell Company of Gibraltar Limited, who own the m2: 
share of the installations. 

The bunkering installation at Gibraltar, which was the first 
the world to provide metered deliveries at shipside, also include 
two Fisher-in-Line Blending units to ensure rapid delivery of f 
oils of any viscosity. Oil bunkers can be delivered up to 300 tot: | 
per hour per connection subject to the ship’s acceptance capaci) 
Similar rapid bunkering is provided in the anchorage by fuel lighters 

Ships calling for bunkers and not conducting operations it- 
volving passengers or cargo are not required to pay berthir! 
charges provided the stay alongside does not exceed 8 hours it 
addition to the bunkering period. 


Piped fresh water is available at all alongside berths with th 
exception of the Detached Mole. The present price is 28 pence pt 
ton delivered. 


Fresh Water Supplies 
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“resh water is supplied to ships at anchor and at the Detached 
-le by lighter. The lighter service is maintained by two firms and 
x >mbined fleet of 4 water boats of 879 tons total capacity. 


cLchts 

““4 1971 the number of yachts calling at the port amounted to 
z-°S1 of which 706 were under the British flag. These craft bring 
< umber of visitors to Gibraltar, which is additional to the figures 
= en in the section dealing with Passenger Services. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


rt Signal Station 


-1e Signal Station, which is manned continuously by day and 
ht, functioned efficiently throughout the year. Its functions 
ude R/T communication with ships arriving at the port, the 
_ splay of control signals for merchant shipping with regard to the 
_-e@ of harbour entrances, the hoisting of strong wind warnings 
ud the maintenance of communications with the port duty 


The station is equipped with a modern Pye VHF Shore/Ship 
. adiotelephone installation which conforms to international 
"aritime VHF radio-telephone standards and is provided with 
o frequencies; the International Calling and Safety Frequency 
hannel 16) on which continuous listening watch is kept, and the 
"jiternational Port Operations Service Frequency (Channel 12). 
“fhe Department launches Admiral Rooke and General Eliott are 
_ach equipped with Radio Telephones operating on these two fre- 
** uencies. 
oh These installations provide efficient communications between 
’“ hips, Port Medical Officers, the Police, the Boarding Officers and 
“Ae Captain of the Port. 316 calls were received by the station 
‘“iuring the year on the international calling frequency. The Port 
Dperations frequency was in constant use by Port Staff. 
‘. Delivery of a signal mast for the new signal station, which is to 
€ housed in the tower at the south end of the Western Arm, is 
still awaited. 


Port Department Launches 


‘The Department maintained three launches throughout the year: 
“Admiral Rooke, General Eliott and Suzy. 
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These launches provide services for the Port Health Officers = 
addition to Port Department duties. 

The General Eliott and Admiral Rooke were laid up 7 and: | 
months respectively undergoing repairs. During their period ¢ | 
service they steamed an average of 133 and 155 hours respectiveh 


Shipping Circulars 


During the year 17 circulars were issued to the shipping cor- 
munity. 


PILOTAGE AUTHORITY 


Eight licensed pilots were on station throughout the year, Pilo: ! 
carried out their duties efficiently and conducted a total of 3,09: 
movements, comprised of 1,917 inward, 122 shifts and 1,054 ov: 
ward. 


PORT MEDICAL SERVICES 


Quarantine Ordinance, including the granting of Pratique to 
shipping, was maintained efficiently throughout the year. As is 
well known with regard to the service at Gibraltar, the system 
operation is designed to cause the minimum of delay in Port entn 
and, in the case of vessels which call for medical assistance, quici 
despatch. 


) 

There were 143 medical visits to ships during the year and thre | 
medical inspections. 124 persons were landed due to illness; o ° 
these 20 seamen were landed from British ships and 96 seamen fror | 


| 
| 
i 
\ 
| 
The statutory function of the Service, the application of “| 


foreign ships and 8 passengers were landed for hospitalisation. 


Seventy-eight ships called into port solely for the purpose of 
receiving medical advice or treatment. 

Although cases of cholera were notified by a number of countries 
in the Mediterranean and West Africa, no suspected cases arrive’ 
at Gibraltar during the year. 


SALVAGE SERVICE AND MARINE CASUALTIES 


There were no salvage tugs permanently stationed at Gibraltar 

during the year. Four tugs (one Danish, two Greek and one Nor- 

wegian) were stationed for brief periods. | 
The following shipping casualties were reported during the year 

8 vessels with engine trouble, 6 vessels on fire, 2 vessels which hae | 
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. ta ffered explosions on board (one of which subsequently sank) 
which had foundered and 1 which had lost its propeller. 


SURVEYS AND REPAIRS 


During the year 110 ships of 930,890 gross tons were repaired 
under survey, including 18 ships for major repairs, 25 measurement 
surveys were carried out in connecton with British Registry, and 

.2% ships were surveyed with regard to life-saving appliances. 
Routine maintenance surveys were carried out in respect of 
Department launches. 


MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICE 
Seamen 
A total of 705 seamen were signed on and off in Gibraltar during 
“Ihe year as follows: 


Seamen Seamen 
s signed on signed off 
Foreign-going 5 Y - 253 302 
Home Trade . , : E 72 78 


These figures compared with those for 1970 show an increase of 
29 signed on and a decrease of 22 signed off in Foreign-going 
.Ships, and a decrease of 106 signed on and a decrease of 91 signed 
soff in Home Trade ships. 


The number of Articles of Agreement opened at Gibraltar during 
ithe year was: 


Foreign-going ri : : 5 : 3 
Home Trade . ‘ : y " , 1 


During the course of the year, 352 seamen were dealt with in 

respect of 102 Articles opened at other ports, involving 75 visits on 
board ships. 

A total of 25 seamen were taken on charge during the year: 


* all were landed for medical reasons (8 for injuries, 17 for illnesses) 
22 of which were admitted to hospitals and 3 for direct repatriation. 


, The sum of £908-72 was received, and the sum of £427-91 
expended on behalf of the Department of Trade and Industry, 
#' London, in respect of these seamen. The total National Insurance 
#’ contributions collected during the year amounted to £1,194:82 
and the sum of 62p was expended on behalf of the Department of 
i Health and Social Security, Overseas Group. 


Bcd 
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Two enquiries concerning the deaths of crew members in Brits: 
ships were carried out during the year: one in respect of a death: 
a Foreign-going ship, the m.v. White Crest, the other in respect ¢ 
a death in a Home-trade ship, the m.v. Mons Calpe. The body 
one crew member was landed at this port. 


etc., was 121. Of these 25 were from British ships and 96 froc 
foreign ships. 


REGISTRY OF BRITISH SHIPS 


The total number of seamen landed through sickness, injure. | 
Ships Registered Under Part I, Merchant Shipping Act 1894. | 


1 Dumb lighter of 55 net tons, 3 steamships of 4,344 net tons ani 
120 motor vessels of 21,298 net tons remained in the Gibral | 
Register on 31st December, 1971. 


Ships not exceeding 60 tons net with Terminable Certificates ¢ 
Registry under Section 90, Merchant Shipping Act 1894. 


Four motor vessels totalling 24-06 tons net were on the Registe: 
on 31st December, 1971. 


Vessels Licensed under Section 19 of the Port Ordinance ox 
Port Rule 81. 


A total of 271 licences was in force on the 31st Decemix:. 
1971. ! 


LEGISLATION | 


l. The Merchant Shipping (Tonnage) (Overseas Territories) | 
Order, 1971 dated Ist August, 1971. 


This Order extends those provisions of the Merchant Shippice 
Act 1965 which relate to the ascertainment of the tonnage of ships ' 
subject to exceptions, adaptations and modifications, to Gibraku | 
and other specified Territories. 


2. The Merchant Shipping (Pilot’s Bond) Rules, 1971 date 
Sth August, 1971. 


These Rules enable Gibraltar Pilots to obtain the limitation o! | 
liability available under the provisions of Section 190 of the 
Merchant Shipping Ordinance whereby a pilot shall not be liable | 
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«x neglect or want of skill beyond the penalty of a bond given in 
_ mformity with the Rules. 


- 3. Interpretation and General Clauses (Delegation of Powers) 
acder, 1971, dated 29th June, 1971. 


This Order includes the Captain of the Port as a public officer 
tho may depute his powers and duties (in relation to the Port 
~ wdinance). 


AIR TRAFFIC 


_ribraltar Airport is situated at North Front, approximately 
900 yards from the town, and has a runway 2,000 yards long. 
-- ir Traffic Control, meterological facilities and the maintenance 
ad operation of Gibraltar Airfield are the responsibility of the 
*..A.F. who have an arrangement with Gibraltar Airways for the 
“+ andling by the latter of all civil aircraft. Civil aircraft wishing to 
se Gibraltar Airport may do so without the need to obtain prior 
_.. learance from the MOD (Air) London. However, for purposes of 
oe ir traffic control, aircraft owners and/or operators should advise 
“ae Royal Air Force, Gibraltar, of any proposed landing at least 
ys 4 hours before commencement of the flight; notification is sent 
irect to the Air Commander, Royal Air Force, Gibraltar. 


- These are regular air services operated by British European 

airways and British Caldedonian Airways direct from London to 

Zibraltar. Each week, one inbound and one outbound B.E.A. 

:% light stages through Madrid. B.E.A. also operates two winter 
hrough-services to Marrakesh. Gibraltar Airways, a B.E.A. 
\ssociate Company, provides a twice-daily service between Gib- 
altar and Tangier. There were 1,500 civil flights into Gibraltar 
Juring 1971, the main operators being B.E.A., Gibair, and British 
Daledonian. 

ae 


ue POSTS 


ix mails were despatched to London daily, six times a week in 
direct flights and once a week via Madrid. 


Parcel Post from the United Kingdom averaged four arrivals 


pe? month while outgoing mails were about two per month, all 


carried by cargo vessels calling regularly at Gibraltar. 


iy, The overland route for surface letter-mail was maintained via 
i, Tangier/Algeciras with an average of five despatches per week by 
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m.v. Mons Calpe. The twice daily air link with Tangier also pre 
vided an outlet for air mails to Morocco. 


On 15th February, 1971 all current issues of postage starp 
were demonetised and a new set in decimal currency comprising 
16 values was issued. Three sets of commemorative stamps we 
also issued in 1971. The subjects were Military Uniforms (th: 
series), the Presentation of Colours to the Gibraltar Regimer: 
and Christmas. 


All these stamps continued to be very popular with philateliss | 
and sales amounted to £126,000. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The total number of telephone stations connected by the end « 
the year stood at 5,886, an increase of 69 on the previous years | 
total. 


The number of originated effective calls made was as follows: 


Local traffic . ‘ i ' 3 8,355,058 calls 
International traffic . ‘ F 62,518 calls 


8,417,576 calls 


The increase in the international traffic was 17-6°% on th 
previous year’s total. 


On the 31st December, 1971 there were 625 applications on the — 
waiting list for exchange connexions. The total demand. ic. 
exchange connexions plus applications, stood at 4,204. 


Delivery of crossbar exchange equipment to increase the e1- 
change by 2,000 lines, or 55% of the existing capacity, commenced | 
towards the end of 1971. The installation is expected to be cor- 
pleted by the beginning of 1973. 

Two of the Gibraltar-London international circuits were re- 
routed via satellite on Ist January, 1971. 


The telephone service was extended to the U.S.S.R., North 
Yemen and Ryu Kyu Islands during the course of the year. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


) 
| 
There are no railways in Gibraltar. The total mileage of roads is 
25-75. The length of road open to traffic in the City is 8 milk. 
in the South District 6-5 miles, in the area of North Front anc 
Catalan Bay 5-5 miles, in the Port 1-5, on the Upper Rock 35 
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nd in Tunnels 0-75 miles. There are also some 4-25 miles of 
edestrian way, making up a total of 30 miles. The motor roads 
re in good condition and suitable for vehicular traffic. A number 
‘f bus services maintain communication between all parts of the 
Dity and North and South Districts. 


A total of 6,498 vehicles, exclusive of Services vehicles, was 
icensed to run in Gibraltar on the 31st December, 1971. This 
otal is made up as follows: 


Cars and Taxis : é ‘ 3 ‘ - 5,604 
Goods vehicles. . Z ‘ . : 505 
Buses, Coaches, etc. 5 ‘ : 3 . 29 
Other Road Vehicles. ‘ ‘ * 26 
Motor Cycles : : ‘i 334 


Chapter 12: City Fire Brigade 
. THE City Fire Brigade is responsible for protecting life and pro- 
-perty and for extinguishing fires endangering life and property 
within the whole of Gibraltar excluding certain areas which are the 
responsibility of Ministry of Defence Fire Brigades. Mutual assis- 
. tance agreements exist between the Brigades. 


. The Fires Station comprises Administrative Offices, Stores, 


. Dormitories and Mess, Recreation, Lecture and Appliance Rooms 
; and Operations Control Room. 


Recruits have to undergo a comprehensive 6 weeks’ basic 
, training course at the Fire Station. Operational staff undergo daily 


training, and combined exercises are held with the Ministry of 
.. Defence Fire Brigades. 


The Brigade, which has an overall establishment of 62 with a 

; Strength of 60 as at the 31st December, 1971, comprises a Head- 
“. quarters staff and three operational ‘“‘ watches’. This ensures 
” continuous 24-hour manning of three appliances with an immediate 
turn-out in response to emergency calls of not more than one minute. 


Apart from normal telephone links with other departments 
3 which provide emergency services, the Fire Station and all four- 
( wheeled vehicles are equipped with fixed and mobile radio tele- 


« phone sets which operate on the Police network. Bantam radio 
4 
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sets operating on the same network enable the Fire Prevention 
Officer to maintain contact with H.Q. even when carrying cut 
inspections inside premises away from station. In addition. 
portable transceivers, operating on a separate frequency, are carried 
on all appliances. 


During 1971 the number of emergency calls handled by the 
Control Room showed a 3-5% decrease over the figures for 1970. 
A total of 430 calls was dealt with out of which the City Fire 
Brigade responded to 399, whilst 50 were jointly attended with the 
Ministry of Defence Fire Services who themselves dealt with th: 
remainder. The year has been a sad one inasmuch as the joint fire 
services have dealt with no less than 7 fatal casualties. Full statistics 
are shown at Appendix XIX. 


In spite of the difficulties of attracting young men to the Service. 
recruitment to replace wastage of manpower arising out of retire- 
ments, etc., has been maintained at almost 100%. 


On the expiry of the contract of the Deputy Chief Fire Officer 
the vacancy was filled by the appointment of a Gibraltarian member 
of the Brigade, on completion of a six months technical operational 
course at the Home Office Training School at Moreton-in-Marsk 
and with the Manchester City Fire Brigade. 


The operational fleet comprises one Staff/Control Car, one 
Pick-Up Van and four Fire Appliances. The appliances. each of 
which is fitted. with a pump, carry their own water and foam 
supplies and are fully equipped with a comprehensive range of 
up-to-date fire and salvage equipment. In addition, several portable 
pumps are included in the Brigade’s operational plant. The Brigade. 
which is entirely self-supporting, operates its own work-shops and 
stores. 


The Fire Prevention Department, under the command of the 
Deputy Chief Fire Officer, deals with all Building Applications at 
the planning stage and carries out frequent surveys followed up by 
inspections in all Government offices, stores, hospitals, schools. 
places of public entertainment, factories, etc. Regular fire and 
evacuation drills are carried out in hospitals and schools. 


During the year 65 building applications were dealt with whilst 
328 inspections, surveys and drills were executed. 


The acquisition during 1971 of High Expansion Foam Equip- 
ment has provided the Brigade with another modern and advanced 
weapon in the continuous battle against fire with maximum results 
and minimum damage. 


—— ee 
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The work and service of several members of the Brigade was 
recognised during the year by awards to four of them, viz. Com- 
mander (Brother) of the Order of St John, The British Empire 
Medal, and two Royal Humane Society Bronze Medals for bravery. 


All firemen receive regular instruction in first aid up to St John 
Ambulance standard and are examined annually. A fully equipped 
first aid post and an oxygen resuscitating apparatus are maintained 
at the Fire Station. Approximately 150 cases of First Aid to the 

injured were dealt with in 1971. Of the total Brigade strength, 
’ thirty-five members belong to St John Ambulance, Gibraltar. 

The Brigade has a Welfare and Social Club which affords 

. recreational and social amenities on the station. All members of 

the Brigade belong to the British Fire Services Association from 

whom technical information is received regularly. Substantial 

+ monetary grants have in the past been obtained from the Associa- 

: tion’s Benevolent Fund which is available to help deserving cases. 


The Brigade maintains an Attendance Centre at the Fire Station 
: for the reception and corrective treatment of young persons. 


Chapter: 13: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Information Service 


Press 
: The following newspapers were published in Gibraltar during 1971: 


Gibraltar Chronicle (Daily) . ‘ . English 
El Calpense (Weekly) . E 5 English and Spanish 
Gibraltar Evening Post (Daily)  . . English 
Vox (Weekly) . : 3 English and Spanish 
Social Action (Monthly) , . English and Spanish 
The El Calpense ceased publication during the month of 
November. 


The duties of the Information Officer are discharged by the 
" Administrative Secretary assisted, because of increased activity in 
the Department, by an Assistant Secretary who has been appointed 
Press Officer. Apart from dealing with visiting journalists the 
Department carried out its usual functions, such as the issue of 
press communiqués on matters of general interest, the distribution 
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of films, articles, publications and photographs supplied by tk 
Central Office of Information, and the maintenance of liaison wr: 
all local information services. 


Broadcasting 

In 1958 Radio Gibraltar was inaugurated with two -5 Kilowi 
transmitters operating on a frequency of 1,484 Kc/s, 202-2 metres 
A third transmitter operating on | kilowatt was installed in 1%! 
The Gibraltar Broadcasting Corporation, formed Iater in 196: 
is responsible for radio and television broadcasting with Thoms: 
Television International as the managing agents. 


G.B.C. Radio (Radio Gibraltar) broadcasts in English sy 
Spanish for 16 hours daily, an average of 5 hours weekly bei: | 
devoted to commercia! broadcasting. In addition to live and loca: 
recorded programmes, use is made of B.B.C. transcriptions an: 
relays. At the end of 1971, 3,440 radio receiving licences were hei: 
by radio owners. G.B.C. TV operates for 43 hours daily in Englist | 
From October to March, viewing time is increased at weekends t 
6} hours on Saturdays and 8} hours on Sundays. The stato: 


et ee aa 


operates on frequency allocations of E6 182-187, 75—-7,000 MK § 
link. There were 7,530 licensed TV sets at the end of 1971. 


Chapter 14: Local Forces 


The Gibraltar Regiment 


THE military training of Gibraltarians was first considered durinz 
1938 in connection with the planning for the possible evacuatics 
of civilians. It was suggested that men of suitable age should t& 
retained for local recruitment to the Royal Artillery. Eventualh 
it was decided to raise by voluntary enlistment a self-containe 
unit to be known as the Gibraltar Defence Force and the Ordinanz 
giving legislative effect to this decision was enacted in March, 1939 

An Anti-Aircraft Section was raised soon afterwards and by the 
outbreak of war in September, 1939 this part of the Force ha¢ 
already been fully trained. Medical, Signal, Coast Defence. Fir: 
and Motor Transport Sections were then embodied and intensi‘¢ 
training immediately commenced. Subsequently a number of 
young men who had been under the age for military service when 
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evacuation took place in 1940 were allowed to volunteer and return 
to Gibraltar for enlistment in the Force. During the course of the 
war the Medical and Coast Defence Sections were disbanded and 
the men so released were transferred to the Anti-Aircraft Section. 


After the return of the evacuated civil population in 1944 it was 
decided to make six months’ service in the Gibraltar Defence Force 
compulsory for all fit men between the ages of 18 and 22 and the 
Ordinance was amended accordingly. In 1947 further amendments 
extended the age limit to 41 and made all British subjects of rele- 
vant age, whether Gibraltarians or not, with certain exceptions, 
liable to be called up for six months’ compulsory service in Gib- 
raltar. All who had served in the Force were to remain liable to 
further call-up in an emergency so long as they were under the 
age of 41, while those below the age of 28 were also liable to two 
weeks’ refresher courses every alternate year. 


In December, 1956 the Defence Force Ordinance was repealed 
and replaced by an Ordinance entitled ‘“‘ The Gibraltar Defence 
Force Ordinance ” which followed the same general principles but 
widened the scope. It made provision, for example, for the estab- 
lishment of a Regular Force, consisting of the permanent cadre 
and such recruits as might be under training at any time, and in 
addition a Reserve of Officers and a Reserve of soldiers. Thirty- 
eight officers were commissioned for the Reserve of Officers during 
1957. 


Early in 1958 as part of the re-organisation of the Garrison the 
Gibraltar Defence Force assumed an infantry role and on the 
30th August, 1958, was renamed “‘ The Gibraltar Regiment ”’ but 
a Gunner Troop (Coast Artillery) was still included in the estab- 
lishment of this Regiment which thus retains the link established 
with the Royal Artillery at the Force’s inception in 1939. 


Further changes were made in 1960. Provision was made 
whereby persons who wished to do their military service at the 
age of 17 could volunteer to do so. A Reserve of non-commissioned 
officers was established. From December of that year the period of 
compulsory initial training was reduced from six months to four 
and arrangements were made for two intakes to be received for 
training each year. On the 28th April, 1960, the Regiment became 
of age and in the course of anniversary ceremonies to mark the 
occasion the Regiment received a new badge. 


The Regiment has always taken a full share in ceremonial 
occasions including the Ceremony of the Keys, mounting guard 
outside the Governor's residence and special parades. Since its 
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inception, the permanent officers of the Regiment, including t: 
Commanding Officer, have been Gibraltarians holding the Gover. 
nor’s commission. 


In January, 1971, the House of Assembly appointed a Selea 
Committee to consider whether, bearing in mind the constitutioral 
position that defence is a direct responsibility of the Governor. 
circumstances in Gibraltar warranted the continuation of compa! 
sory military service. The Select Committee’s report, which recom- 
mended the abolition of conscription and the continuation of the 
Regiment on a voluntary basis, was unanimously adopted by tk 
House of Assembly in April and its recommendations wer 
accepted by the Governor in May. The Regiment was accordingh 
re-organised into a Regimental Headquarters, one rifle compan 
of three platoons and an artillery battery consisting of one ligt 
air defence troop, one heavy troop of 9-2 in. guns and a maintet- 
ance troop, all to be manned by a small regular cadre and volunteer 
reserves. 


The last conscript intake, with a total strength of 51, was em 
bodied in June and by the end of July the new re-organised 
Regiment was fully recruited. 


In July the House of Assembly unanimously resolved that the 
Freedom of the City should be conferred on the Regiment. Or 
the 25th September, His Excellency the Governor, Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Varyl Begg, G.B.C., D.S.O., D.S.C. presented the 
Regiment with its first Colours and the Freedom of the City was 
conferred by His Worship the Mayor, the Hon. A. J. Vasquez. 


Training Camps were held in the United Kingdom by the In 
fantry Company in May, and by the Air Defence Gunners in 
September. Other camps were held in Gibraltar from October to 
December. A total of 247 men was in training during the year. 


The Headquarters Unit, Royal Naval Reserve, Gibraltar 
H.M.S. Calpe 


H.M.S. Calpe, the Gibraltar Headquarters Unit of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, was commissioned in 1965, and in 1971, as in past 
years, the members of the Unit have continued their important 
function of manning the Headquarters when required. The Unit 
took part in one major exercise and several local exercises, all of 
which proved the Unit’s capacity to fulfil its obligations. 


At the end of 1971 the Unit was composed of eleven officers. ten 
senior ratings and forty-six ratings, of whom one officer and six 


—— 
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_,_atings were women. The process of selecting and training poten- 
‘ial officers and senior ratings continues to be carried out. Although 
~ \fficers and Senior Ratings of the staff of the Flag Officer Gib- 

altar advise on the training of the Unit, the major part of the 
~ actual instructions is carried out by the Unit’s own instructors, 
nany of whom have received their training in the United Kingdom. 


During the year Compulsory Military Service was abolished in 
Gibraltar. Although this decision mainly affected the Gibraltar 
‘Regiment, a side-effect in so far as the Unit was concerned, was that 

e existing restrictions on the recruitment of male volunteers under 
she age of 28, and in certain circumstances under the age of 23, 
‘were removed. A further side-affect was that new conditions of 
service, to bring the Unit into line with those devised for the 
Gibraltar Regiment, which then assumed a T.A. and V.R. role, 
were introduced. Both these measures have acted as a spur to 
recruitment. 


During the course of the year a number of officers and ratings 
attended courses of instruction in their various specialisations in 
, the United Kingdom. 


Chapter 15: Cultural Activities 


THE main centre for cultural activities in Gibraltar is the John 
Mackintosh Hall which was built—in the words of the Commem- 
orative Plaque—‘ For the people of Gibraltar by the Trustees of 
the Will of John Mackintosh in pursuance of his wishes for the 
. promotion of closer links with Great Britain by the furtherance of 
English Culture and Education ”’. 

The facilities offered at the Hall, to which all are welcome, in- 
.; clude a Theatre, Gymnasium, Snack Bar and Dark Room. The 
scope of the Library is being steadily increased, whilst the British 
. Council continue to provide some periodicals and speech records. 


The lending library of gramophone records contains some 1,100 
records. These include opera, clasical music and musical shows. 


The provision of a new Exhibition Room has resulted in a 
greatly increased number of exhibitions. 


Over 400 documentary films are contained in the John Mackin- 
,4 tosh Hall Library and these are uscd for the illustration of talks 


ae 
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and lectures to schools and the public. Films are also borrowe 
frequently by the St John Ambulance Brigade, Fire Brigade, Police. 
Gibraltar Automobile Club, Hospitals and the three Services. 


Thanks to the generosity of the Mackintosh Trust, a considerable 
sum of money was made available for the purchase of colour slides 
from the National Gallery and John Mackintosh Hall now 
possesses a very fine collection. 


The Theatre had another full year, with seven full-length advk 
productions, whilst an Annual Drama Festival continues to & 
organised each winter by the Royal Army Educational Corps, anc 
held in the Theatre of Ince’s Hall. 


The Gibraltar Horticultural Society once again staged their 
Annual Flower Show in May. 


THE GIBRALTAR MUSEUM 
History and Administration 


The Gibraltar Museum is housed in a building known as “ Ord- 
nance House ”’ or “‘ Bomb House ”’, which gave its name to Bomb 
House Lane. For over two hundred years it was the official quartes 
of the Ordnance Officer. 


The Museum, opened by the Governor, Sir Alexander J. Godley. 
on 23rd July, 1930, has always been run with the help of the 
Government of Gibraltar, and, at first, the Gibraltar Society. 
founded in 1929. 


From 1951-54 a party from the Institute of Archaeology. 
London, under Dr J. d’A. Waechter undertook excavations at 
Gorham’s Cave on the south-east coast of Gibraltar. Some of the 
objects found are now in the Museum. 


In 1959, Dr D. B. Harden, Director of the London Museum. 
who spent about a week in Gibraltar, wrote a report on the action 
needed to modernise the Museum. Work was begun by Mr A. D 
Lacaille, formerly of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. 
who spent seven months in Gibraltar during 1962-63. 


A new programme for the modernisation of the Museum which 
was started in 1970 was still in progress during 1971. A conserva: 
tion laboratory has been built and equipped with modern facilities. 
In addition a modelling room has been provided to make possibk 
the construction of wax and fibre glass models, and a general 
re-arrangement of the existing displays has taken place. 
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Contents 

I'he Museum contains the only Natural History collection oa 
>urblic view within a radius of a few hundred miles. It covers the 
seo ology, Botany and Zoology of the Rock; of particular interest 
are: the collection of bones of animals which formerly lived in 
Csi braltar—lion, leopard, lynx, wolf, hyaena, rhinoceros, elephant, 
stc., the series of stuffed local birds, the display on the Barbary 
** Apes ”’, the Geology of the Rock, insect life and the display of 
shorelife. 


There is a fine collection of both Old and New Stone Age material 
found in the Gibraltar Caves, also a cast of the skull found in 
Forbes Quarry in 1848 which was, by 8 years, the first remains 
of an “Apeman” ever to be found anywhere in the world; but 
unfortunately its importance was not realised at the time. 


Also to be seen are objects from Gorham’s Cave left behind 
by Phoenicians (the Canaanites of the Bible) who occupied the 
coast of Andalucia from about 800 B.C.—these include pottery, 
scarabs, glass and jewelry, perhaps placed as offerings. 


The Roman period is illustrated by material from Gibraltar 
itself, the sea round it and from Carteia, the ruined Roman town 
- about three miles from Gibraltar. There are also displays illustrat- 
ing the History and Topography of Moorish and Spanish Gibraltar. 


, _ The greater part of the History collection covers Gibraltar since 
. the British occupation in 1704. This includes the everyday life 
, and history of the people of Gibraltar, portraits of past Governors, 
“ early paintings and prints of Gibraltar and a model of the Rock 
at 1 in. to 50 ft. completed just over a hundred years ago. 


The large Military collection includes Naval and Army equip- 

“ ment and prints. Of particular interest are the collections covering 

* the Great Seige of Gibraltar (1779-1783) and Lord Nelson 
(1758-1805). 


: The Baths 


~ Under the Museum is a Moorish public bath-house built in the 
* 14th Century soon after the reconquest of Gibraltar by Abu’l 
Hassan of the Marinid dynasty, King of Morocco. It is made up 

of three barrel vaulted rooms and one large room with Roman 
y and Visigothic pillars, probably from the ruins of Carteia. Three 
. rooms are open to the public, and excavations are in progress 
3 in one more room recently opened. 
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Attendance 


The total attendance during 1971 was 10,594. The number of 
items acquired during the year was 193. 


Chapter 16: Tourism 


1. KEY CHANGES 


THE number of visitors staying in Gibraltar hotels dropped 
13-3% as compared to 1970. On the other hand the length of siz: 
increased from 5-5 to 6-2 days. 


In terms of guest nights sold, both winter and summer month: 
1971 showed increases (69% and 2:0% respectively) over th 
previous year. Summer months (July September) guest nights 
sold did not revcal an increase over the previous year and the fir 
yearly figure only showed a marginal decrease over the whole yea 
(0:7%). However the five principal hotels together showed 2 
increase of 8-1% in guest nights sold as compared to 1970. 


An Industrial Training Order was enacted during the course «! 
the year and on-job trainer and instructor courses have bees 
scheduled. These courses are designed to enable experience 
staff in hotels and the catering industry to pass on their skills 
to others in the industry. 


The Royal Engineers continued to give considerable assistance 
in improving various areas and building promenades on the Upper 
Rock and Europa Point. 


Messrs P.A. Management Consultants, retained by the Gibralur 
Government for a further year, presented a report showing at 
up-to-date profile of visitors to Gibraltar. This report is valuabk 
for Gibraltar’s marketing activities. 


2. TOURISM INDICATORS 


1971 
1. All Arriving Visitors 
Tourists. ‘ : 5 ‘ " «$1,326 
Excursion Visitors. ‘ > . 4 = Thee 
Passengers in Transit . : ‘ 5 6 ‘ 8.986 


8. 
9. 


3. DEVELOPMENT 
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. Visitors by Mode of Arrival 


Air . i : : + 48,255 
Sea . P , ; 2 . \ . . 83,754 
132,009 
. Tourists in Hotels 

Arrivals. 7 3 F 5 ‘ - 36,204 
Guest Night Sales - : : . 246,461 
% Occupancy . Z F : : 45-6 
Average Length of Stay (days) - ‘ ; 2 6:8 
Estimated Total Expenditure by Tourists (£) £ million 
(a) Hotels and Transport . ‘ 5 A 1-13 
(b) Shop Expenditure : - : : . 1:37 
Total: 2-50 

Gibraltar Tourist Office Expenditure . A . £106-000 
Amount spent on promotion P z : . 68-000 
As percentage of total 3 : , 5 . 64:15% 
Gibraltar Tourist Office Revenue . ; : . £13-000 


(From sale of tickets at sites and advertising and 
rents collected) 
Percentage as contributed to Departmental expendi- 


ture : : : : 3 : : % ob2239% 
Newspapermen and travel writers offered facility 

visits. : F 3 < F ‘ s 18 
Travel Agents entertained in Gibraltar by Gibraltar 

Tourist Office. E : : : . ‘ 48 
{tems of Literature Distributed . : ; . 490,000 


In 1971 there were no increases in the number of hotel beds of 
acceptable tourist standards. However the construction of two new 
hotels was commenced, one a Holiday Inns project of 250 beds 
and another a Parcar Hotel of 500 beds. These two units will 
increase Gibraltar’s bed capacity by approximately 40% and will 
provide a highly acceptable level of amenities. Both hotels are 
scheduled to become operational by Spring/Summer 1973. This 
positive contribution to Gibraltar’s tourist infrastructure is a sign 
of confidence in the resort. 
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The Caleta Palace Hotel financed and constructed a new cocktail 
lounge and carried out other terracing improvements throughout 
the year. 

The Rock Hotel mounted an effective campaign with Cadogan’ | 
Bland Travel to maximise utilisation of the newly constructed | 
Conference Centre on the fifth floor and incentive groups were 
attracted to Gibraltar. 


Both Worlds holiday complex at Sandy Bay extended their 
beach terrace. 


Amenities 


The Public Works Department undertook a major scheme in 
stabilising the Rock Face at Camp Bay, thus ensuring perfec ! 
safety standards for users of the beach area. Large car park areas 
have been resurfaced by the linking road between Camp and Littk 
Bays. 

New embellishments, in the form of removing clutter at the 
entrance to the town and repaving and beautifying below the City 
walls, as well as improvements to various areas in Town and provid- 
ing small gardens and benches, were successfully undertaken during 
the course of the year. Parallel to this the planting of flowering 
shrubs, trees and succulents was also carried out. An overflow for 
the caravan site was provided. 

A major works programme was carried out once again by the 
Royal Engineers at Europa Point, where a promenade was con- 
structed along the whole of the east side of the most southern tip | 
of Gibraltar. 

The sign-posting of a delightful walk on the East Face of the 
Rock (Mediterranean Steps) was carried out by the Royal 
Engineers. | 

A clean city campaign was successfully undertaken, and beach 
cleaning standards showed marked improvement. | 

The construction of a yacht marina at the harbour at Montagu 
Basin is in the feasibility study stage. 


Cruise Ships 


During 1971, 88 cruise liners called at Gibraltar, all vessels tying 
up alongside, making embarkation and disembarkation for cruise 
passengers more comfortable. 


The number of excursion passengers coming ashore was 56,176. 
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-. Yachts 


. 1251 yachts visited Gibraltar during the year; an increase of almost 

11% over 1970. In terms of numbers of passengers and crew 
.< 6,093 persons arrived at Gibraltar on yachts as against 6,055 in 
1970. 


4. MARKETING PROGRAMME 


* Once again a modest winter media advertising campaign including 
TV was entered into, funded exclusively by the G.T.O. A further 
campaign for general holiday advertising was mounted in collabora- 
tion with specialist tour operators and the air carriers B.E.A. and 
B.C.A.L. An interesting feature of this campaign was the participa- 
tion for the first time by B.C.A.L. In late November, 1971 a media 
launch presentation was held at the Carlton Tower Hotel, when the 
Minister for Tourism and Municipal Services addressed over 100 
guests. This number included a large proportion of journalists 
from the national dailies and travel press, together with photo- 
> graphers. 


The Three Gibraltar Models and the selling theme ‘“‘Go Gib for 
‘ everything under the Sun” secured wide photographic and editorial 
* coverage in the U.K. national dailies and travel press. 


In conjunction with the media campaign new point of sale 
‘ material and a poster were produced as well as (for the first time 
ever) an 8-page full colour brochure. This promotional material 
7 was given wide distribution to travel agencies in the U.K. through 
’ the G.T.O. London in conjunction with a specialist placement firm. 


Gibraltar featured on a major I.T.N. programme in the U.K. 
_ over the Summer Bank Holiday in which a team of climbers 
ps" successfully conquered the North Face of the Rock. Both this 
‘and a special B.B.C. TV motoring programme (Wheelbase) 
on the Rock gave tourist coverage to an estimated audience of 
17 million and 7 million respectively. The G.T.O. also co-operated 
in a Thames TV Magpie programme on Gibraltar. It is estimated 
that this programme has 94 million viewers, including mothers and 

j families, representing an ideal market for Gibraltar. 


The G.T.O. dealt with opportunities for consumer presentation 
to worldwide travel groups and collaborated with leading business 
houses in Britain in competitions organised by these, in which 

yo 3 * holidays i in Gibraltar were offered as prizes. 


A continuing programme of travel trade receptions was entered 
into with marked success, and in all almost 500 travel agents from 


| 


various principal cities attended these successful promotions whic : 
have established a personal relationship with the target audienc. 

Three press facility visits were organised and these resulted it \ 
considerable editorial coverage. 


The growth in the average length of stay from 5-5 to 6-2 di 
is confirmation that G.T.O. marketing policy to convert Gibraitz ' 
from a stop-over place to a long-stay resort is bringing resul 
In the U.K., where 95% of Gibraltar’s tourist traffic emanate 
two specialist tour operators, Cadogan/Bland and Exchanz: 
Travel, reported significant increases in bookings. 

Air communications with the United Kingdom were operated 
B.E.A. and B.C.A.L. B.E.A. continued operations with the Trider: 
2 aircraft on day flights with a twice-weekly frequency and a throug: 
flight to Marrakesh. B.C.A.L. continued with two flights in winter 
and increased the frequency to three flights in the peak summer 
months. Night services were operated by B.E.A. Vanguard: 
(now being phased out) whilst B.U.A. utilised B.A.C. 1-11 aircraft 

The lowest price at which a two-week holiday was offered wa 
£64. This applies to a two-week stay inclusive of return air fare 
transport between airport and hotel, and full pension accommods- 
tion. For winter holidays, a one-week stay was offered at £33 
and a winter week-end for as little as £27. A new feature intr- 
duced for winter was special sailing instruction holidays run tc 
standards laid down by the Royal Yachting Association and tk 
National Federation of Sailing Schools. The cost for a course. z 
£22 per person in winter (£28 in summer 1972), is supplementary to 
hotel costs. 

The Viscount on the Gibraltar/Tangier/Gibraltar run continue 
to build up considerable public appeal. Thisaircraft was also utilise: 
for regular journies to Lourdes and to Morocco, and for other 
destinations available to Gibair, who offer favourable charter 
rates. 
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Morocco 

The good relationship established with the advertising agency 
was maintained. Promotional visits to agencies and hotels continued 
to be made and plans are well ahead to continue promotion. 


5. GIBRALTAR TOURIST OFFICE ORGANISATION 


The establishment of the department was composed of clerical 
grade offices and weekly paid staff. This was supplemented during 
the summer months by part-time workers. 


— ST. tS gee case 
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Whe usual volume of general correspondence was handled and 
ular contacts within Gibraltar were maintained with travel 
<= nts, hotels, restaurants and other establishments connected 
thi the Tourist Office. 


<Contact was maintained with I.U.0.T.O. and the British Tourist 

1a thority. The Minister for Tourism attended the general assembly 
~ ¥.U.0.T.O. in Ankara, Turkey, and the Director of Tourism 
tended the Convention of the Association of British Travel 
sents in Cannes. 


Zies and Services 


he Gibraltar Tourist Office continued to manage a number of sites 
f€ historic and tourist interest, namely St Michael’s Cave, 
Liniature Golf Course, Upper Galleries and the Moorish Castle. 
«~ works programme for improvements to various sites was under- 
a ken by the Public Works Department. 


Revenue from Tourist Office sites, including the Caravan 
‘arking Site, was £13,063—a welcome contribution towards the 
x penditure of the Department. 


Illustrated guides include a miniplan, a booklet on walks and 
owers on Gibraltar and two special brochures with tear-off 
ostcards for St Michael’s Cave and the Barbary Apes. 


Festivals 
m a continuing programme of activitics the G.T.O. co-operated 
vith a number of bodies to organise and produce musical 
:oncerts, plays and other similar events at St Michael’s Cave, 
‘he most notable of which was the Miss Gibraltar Contest, which 
vas televised and drew 9 contestants. Whilst attending the Miss 
W orld Contest in London the winner received wide photographic 
and editorial coverage in the U.K. national and provincial, and 
"oreign, press. 

A Shark Angling Festival was also organised and was well 
patronised. A series of band concerts at the Piazza was held and 
the combined bands of the U.S.S. Springfield and 3rd Battalion 
Royal Regiment of Fusiliers gave a performance at St. Michael’s 

“Cave. During the Gibraltar Fair an R.A.F. band also participated 
and gave concerts at Catalan Bay and the Piazza. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


GIBRALTAR is situated in latitude 36° 7’ N and longitude 5° 21’6 
and stands out, steeply and suddenly, from the adjoining low-lyir: 
Spanish territory to which it is connected by a sandy isthmi | 
about | mile long and 4 mile wide. Five miles accross the B: 
to the west lies the Spanish port of Algeciras and 20 miles actos: 
the Straits, to the south, is Africa. The Mediterranean lies on tt: 
East. The distance to Britain is approximately 1,400 miles by sea 


| 

The Rock runs from north to south for a length of nearly 3 miles | 
It is 3 miles wide and has a total area of 2} square miles. Its highest | 
point is 1,396 feet. The top of the Rock is a sharp, knife-ridgx 
extending for about a mile and a half from the north escarpmet. 
which is virtually inaccessible, and then sloping gradually to tk 
south for about a mile, to terminate at the southern extremit. 
Europa Point, in perpendicular cliffs about a hundred feet hizt | 
The whole upper length of the eastern face is inaccessible and th } 
steep upper half of the western slopes is uninhabited. 


Geologically, Gibraltar may be divided into two main parts 
The first is the plain to the north which consists of sand to a depth 
of some 30 feet, followed by some 4 feet of clay, a bed of cours 
sand 2} feet thick, and limestone. The second is the mass of th 
Rock itself extending southwards from the north cliff to Europ 
Point and consisting of compact grey limestone probably o 
Jurassic age, overlaid in parts with dark shales, limestone brecci 
or sands. 


There are no permanent natural water supplies in Gibraltar 
two main sources being the water catchments on the rock face. 
which collect rainwater and supply the reservoirs hollowed ov: 
inside the Rock, and the wells on the sandy plain to the north. 


The climate of Gibraltar is temperate. During the winter month 
the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west and occasier: | 
ally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. The mean minimum ‘ 
and maximum temperatures during this period are 54°F and 6SF ! 
respectively. | 

| 
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Rainfall 1955-1971 


millimetres 


9000 


3 3 3 g5 
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The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A ware 
breeze laden with moisture, known as the ““Levanter’’, strikes th: 
eastern face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above it and causes 


a ccloud pall to hang over the city and bay. During this period the | 


climate is humid and relaxing. The minimum and maximur 
temperatures in the summer are 55°F and 85°F respectively. 


Vegetation in Gibraltar is rich and varied on the western uppe 
slopes and in the Alameda Gardens. 517 species of plants, exclusive 
of ferns and grasses, have been listed as growing on the Rock 
including Scotch pine, spruce, fir, Californian cypress, and wik 
olives, with a sprinkling of pepper, fig, orange, lemon, almond an< 
palm-trees. One of them, the Gibraltar Candytuft or Iberis Gibral- 
tarica, is found nowhere else in Europe. A number of specimen: 
of cactus are to be found, together with many flowering tre 
shrubs, such as Mimosa pudia, Magnolias, Wild Mallows anc 
Acacia. Vegetation ‘s at its best between the months of October anc 
May, the hot sun and scanty rainfall tending to give the Rock: 
somewhat barren appearance during the summer months. 


Broadly speaking, the effect of the physical structure has been t« 
concentrate the population on the western side of the Rock. 
resulting in the densely populated town area, as shown on the map. 
and in the slightly more spacious residential district further toward: 
the south. Building developments, however, are gradually Linkiag 
both parts together and the need to use all available sites for housing 
has created a new residential area on the plain to the north. On 
the east side of the Rock is Catalan Bay, a small village with some 
350 inhabitants. 

The natural features of Gibraltar preclude all possibility of 
agricultural and major industrial production. Gibraltar is, however. 
admirably suited and situated for the development of a flourishin: 
tourist trade, and every effort is made in this connection to ensur 
speed and comfort in communications. 


WEATHER SUMMARY 


January: A dry, cool and cloudy month with predominanth 
westerly winds. Ground frost, which is unusual 
was recorded on the 2nd. Gales occurred on the 2M 
and 2Ist and a gust of 250 degrees 62 knots wa 
recorded on the 21st. Thunder occurred on the 31st. 


February: The month was dry and mild with more than hal! 
of the winds being easterly, which is unusual. 


‘March: 
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Apart from being very cold compared to normal 
March temperatures, the month was fairly average 
in other respects. Winds were equally divided 
between easterlies and westerlies. Gales occurred 
on the 11th and 19th, and a gust of 230 degrees 
56 knots was recorded on the 19th. Thunder occurred 
on the 8th, 9th and 19th and a hail shower on the 
8th. 


A cool, wet month with thunder on five days and 
hail on the 4th. Easterly winds were twice as 
frequent as westerlies. 


The month was cold, wet and cloudy with one day 
of thunder and one of fog. Winds were mainly 
westerly. 


There was a disturbed spell of wet and cloudy 
conditions with blustery S.W. winds from 3rd to 5th, 
otherwise the month was cool, dry and sunny with 
winds mostly westerly. There was one day of fog. 


A fine dry and sunny month with easterly winds. 
Fog occurred on five days. 


The month was cloudier than normal with thunder 
storms on 7th and 12th. Apart from four brief 
periods of easterly winds, directions were mainly 
westerly. 


Twenty-four days of levanters (easterly winds) 
made it a cloudier than normal month. In other 
respects the month was close to normal. 


Another month of tweny-five days of levanter 
conditions with consequently cloudier than normal 
conditions although it was milder than average. 
Although thunder occurred on 24th and 3lst it 
was a dry month. Fog occurred on 9th, 26th and 
27th. 


It was a dry, cool and cloudy month compared to 
November averages. About one-third of the winds 
were easterly. Speeds were moderate to strong with 
a gust of 050 degrees 53 knots on 25th. Thunder 
occurred on four days. 
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December: 


Rainfall: 


Sunshine: 


Temperature: 


Wind: 
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The month was a very cloudy one with seven days of 
thunder, three of which were accompanied by hail 
Winds were mainly strong to gale with 19 days of 
easterlies. The highest gust was 080 degrees 49 knots 
on 13th. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL NOTES 


The yearly total rainfall was well below normal 
because apart from April and May most other 
months were considerably below normal in amounts 
of rain recorded. 


In spite of the small rainfall it has been a cloudy 
year and the total hours of bright sunshine of 
2207-4 compares badly with the normal 2853-0 
hours. 


It was a cold year with the temperatures in March, 
April, May and June all well below their monthly 
averages. February was a little warmer than normal. 
but October was 4° F warmer than average. The 
remaining months were near to average. 


The proportion of easterly winds in February, 
March and April was much higher than usual. 
Likewise the proportion of westerly winds in June 
and August was higher than normal. The predomin- 
ance of easterly levanter winds in September and 
October, and to a lesser degree in December, was 
unusual. 


Chapter 2: History 


Prior to 711 A.D., Gibraltar appears to have been devoid of any 
permanent settlement. It is clear, however, from Prehistoric, 
Punic, and classical remains discovered in caves, that the peninsula 
was from time to time frequented by Prehistoric man or used asa 
base by Mediterranean merchantmen. The cultural centre of the 
Bay was located at Carteia, an important Punic and Roman por 
near the banks of the river Guadarranque, between the modem 
towns of La Linea and Algeciras. 
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: According to Arab historians, Tariq ibn Zeyad, a Berber leader 
~ and subordinate of the Arab commander Musa ibn Nusair, 
; landed at, or near, Gibraltar on the 27th April 711 A.D. The 
‘.« Moslems had attempted earlier raids on the adjoining Spanish 
"coast, but Tariq’s attack, aided by the Byzantine Governor of 

Ceuta, is generally regarded as the first major attempt by the 

Arabs to land on the Iberian peninsula. The name “Gibraltar” 

is a corruption of the Arabic words “Jebek Tariq’’ (Tariq’s 
! mountain). A later name, Jebel al Fath (The Mountain of 
Conquest), found in some Arabic sources, never superseded it. 
It is extremely doubtful whether Gibraltar was anything more than 
a defence post until 1160 A.D. when the Almohad monarch 
_ “Abd el M’umin” founded a city in the peninsula. This city con- 
= tained mosques and palaces, and elaborate water channels were 
constructed in the Upper Rock to link up natural water supplies 
with the habitations and gardens beneath. There was also a 
communal cistern in the City, a windmill on the summit, and well- 
designed defences. A contemporary writer compared Gibraltar of 
that time to a “club” wielded by successive Moslem monarchs 
against the Christians who were slowly pushing south towards 
the Straits. 


Between 1309 and 1333, Gibraltar was held by the Spaniards, 
_ but in 1333 it was recaptured by the Marinid (Moroccan) Monarch 
%- Abu I’Hassan and it is almost entirely from this period that the 
extant Moorish remains in Gibraltar belong:—the “Moorish 
Castle”, the ‘Moorish Bath’, defence works, water cisterns and 
look-out posts. Gibraltar was heavily refortified as a “‘Citadel of 
Islam’, but in spite of vast expenditure it was insufficient to 
‘¥ prevent the City’s final fall, in part brought about by constant 
dissension between the rulers of Morocco and Granada. 


The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on 
the 29th August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently 
became Patron Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock 
till 1703. Three years previously England and Holland had joined 
with Austria and the Holy Roman Empire in an alliance for a war 
against France and Spain, the war of the Spanish succession. 


The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, arrived 
at the Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo- 
Dutch fleet. A landing force of about 1,800 British and Dutch 
marines was set ashore near the North Front. The marines made 
towards the town, the defenders found opposition was hopeless 
and on 24th July surrender was made. However, the Spaniards 
did not give up hope of recapturing the Rock, and the British 
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forces were subjected to occasional sieges. The Great Siege, as it is 
called, may be said to date from 13th September, 1779, when the 
first gun was fired in the long struggle against the large Franco- 
Spanish army under the Duc de Crillon. 


The British Governor was General Augustus Elliott and under 
his tireless and able leadership the garrison, though out-numbered 
by four to one, held out for three years, seven months and twelve 
days. Since 12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates were opened 
after the Great Siege, there has been no attempt to capture the 
Rock from the British. With the end of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Gibraltar was able to make steady progress without threat of 
seige or large scale raids. 


Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the 
strategic value of Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45. 
when Gibraltar was a key point in the anti-submarine campaign 
in both wars. Patrols went out to keep the Strait clear, and the bas 
was very important as an assembly point of convoys. The Dockyard 
worked at full pressure for the repairing of British and Allied 
warships. 


The outstanding event of the second World War was the evacuz- 
tion of almost the entire civil population in July/November, 1940. 
some 16,700 people were sent to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. A repatriation scheme was begun in 1944 and completed 
in 1951. 


An important constitutional advance was made with the 
inauguration of the Legislative Council by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh in November, 1950. 


The post-war years have been marked by considerable expansion 
and progress in the social and in the economic spheres. In the social 
sphere the Government has taken an ever-increasing interest in the 
development of the Medical, Educational, Housing and Social 
Sccurity Services. The Medical Services are now available for all 
on a scale of charges which takes into account the income of the 
patient while financial assistance is given to those requiring 
specialist treatment in Britain and elsewhere. Free education is 
provided up to the age of 15 and scholarship schemes, both private 
and Government, were instituted shortly after the return of the 
civilian population at the end of the war. The Education Ordinance 
enacted in 1950 marked the firm establishment of the educational 
system evolved since 1945. Continued increase in the population 
since the end of the war rendered necessary the initiation of 
large scale building projects on the part of the Government and 
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~ although the problem is yet far from a satisfactory solution, much 
- wogress has been made and the appearance of the Rock has 
- andergone a startling change with the emergence of large blocks 
of flats on every convenient site. Social Security Schemes, details 
of which are given under Chapter 7, were introduced by the enact- 
nent in 1952 of the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance 
‘and in 1956 of the Social Insurance and the Non-Contributory 
“ 3ocial Insurance Benefit Ordinances. 


Since the war, too, Gibraltar has gained in importance from the 
_.R.A.F. aerodrome which is extensively used by civilian operators 
_and which combines with the existing and expanding land and sea 

travel facilities to make Gibraltar a centre of communications for 

the Mediterranean and between Europe and Africa. Land com- 

munications have been hampered, since 1964, by the Spanish 
“restrictions imposed at the frontier. 


The last few years have seen a number of changes and de- 
-‘velopments in the economic sphere. Chief among these are the 
transformation of Gibraltar into an up-to-date and attractive 
tourist resort and shopping centre and the development of the 
Port to provide modern facilities and thus attract even greater 
. Numbers of ships than in the past. 


Early in September, 1963, the United Nations Special Commitee 
--on Decolonisation considered a proposal, sponsored by a number 
~ of members, that the future of Gibraltar should be discussed 

between Britain and Spain. On the 17th September, the Committee 

having agreed that representatives from Gibraltar should appear 

before it as petitioners, the Chief Member of the Legislative 

Council and the Member for Education flew to New York to 
_ explain the wishes of the people of Gibraltar. 


. The delegation made it clear to the Committee that Gibraltar 
had already achieved a very large measure of internal self-govern- 
. Ment, that further constitutional changes were under discussion, 
“and that the ultimate aspiration of the people was to achieve 
. full internal self-government by means of a free association with 
, Britain. The suggestion that the sovereignty of Gibraltar should be 
_ discussed with Spain was vigorously resisted. 


s On their return from New York the delegates were welcomed 
: by a massive demonstration of support in which virtually the whole 
- population took part. 


The debate was resumed in September, 1964. The representa- 


tives from Gibraltar once again made it clear to the Committee 
‘ that the people of Gibraltar had achieved a very large measure of 
¢ 
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internal self-government and that they wished to continue it 
close association with Britain. They again strongly resisted the 
Spanish claim to Gibraltar. 


On the 16th October, 1964, the Committee adopted a consensus 
—which did not, however, meet with the full agreement of either 
the British or the Australian delegates—to the effect that Britain 
and Spain should hold conversations in order to find a negotiated 
solution to the problems raised by Spain concerning Gibraltar. 
On the 17th October, the Spansih Government began a series of 
restrictive measures at the Gibraltar frontier, which were later 
gradually intensified, and which compelled Britain to state 
that the conversations recommended by the Committee of 24 
could not be held so long as the Spanish attempt to influence 
the situation, through the application of the restrictions, continued. 
Spanish measures against Gibraltar were subsequently intensified. 


In July 1965 the elected members in the Legislature agreed that. 
in the situation created by the Spanish restrictions, a political 
truce would be in the best interest of Gibraltar and a coalition was 
formed. 


Another result of the Spanish campaign, in the context of local 
politics, was the emergence of a movement for the integration of 
Gibraltar with Britain. The question of Gibraltar’s future constitu- 
tional relationship with the mother country aroused great public 
interest and a number of alternative forms were suggested and 
debated in the Press and elsewhere. 


In November, the United Nations Fourth Committee, in the 
course of their consideration of the report of the Committee of 24, 
began a debate on Gibraltar. The Chief Minister and his Deputy 
went to New York once again to be present during the discussions 
and to act as advisers on the situation in Gibraltar to the United 
Kingdom Mission to the United Nations. In December the General 
Assembly passed a resolution submitted to it by the Fourth Com- 
mittee once again calling on Britain and Spain to hold talks on 
Gibraltar. 


An economic survey carried out by the Senior Economic 
Adviser to the Colonial Office was followed, in April, 1965. 
by the appointment of a Study Group of British architects. 
town-planners and economists to carry out a detailed survey of all 
aspects of the economy with a view to the preparation of a master 
plan for the comprehensive development of Gibraltar. As a 
result of discussions in London the sum of £1,000,000 was made 
available over a three-year period under the Colonial Development 


| 
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:id Welfare Acts together with £200,000 in Exchequer loans if 
~quired. A further special grant of £100,000 was made in recogni- 
on of the additional expenditure incurred as a result of Spanish 
_ teasures. Local taxation measures were also introduced. 


_: In January, 1966, member countries of N.A.T.O. were informed 
.Aat any of their aircraft which were assigned to N.A.T.O. duties 
zould not be allowed to fly over Spanish territory if bound for 
xibraltar. This ban was later extended, in August, to apply to all 
_sritish military aircraft, and was followed, in September and 
)ctober, by a number of complaints by the Spanish Government 
bout alleged violations of Spanish air space north of the frontier 
‘ence. 


: In September tourist excursions from Spain to Gibraltar were 

-.inofficially discouraged and the frontier gates were finally closed 

© all vehicular traffic in October. The ban on exports from Spain 
o Gibraltar was then also made complete by including fish, 
ruit and vegetables. 


- In August, some 2,000 Spanish females formerly entering 
Gibraltar daily to work were prohibited from doing so by their 
own Government. 


The British Government, as in 1965, made a special grant of 
£100,000 in recognition of the additional expenditure incurred 
, by the Gibraltar Government as a result of Spanish measures. 


Detailed consideration was given to the Report of the Study 

Group which had been appointed in July, 1965, and from the 

_ Report the Government prepared its basic development plan for the 
_next four-year period. 


In October, Mr Fred Lee, then Secretary of State for the 

- Colonies, visited Gibraltar for consultations on political and 

financial matters. During this visit he announced the British 

- Government’s acceptance of the general objectives of the Gibraltar 

- Government’s development plan and the grant of a first instalment 
. of £600,000 to enable an immediate start to be made. 


The first major development in the political field during 1966 

was the British Government’s decision to hold talks with Spain 

_ about Gibraltar. This decision was taken after the 1964 consensus 

of the Committee of 24 to this effect had been endorsed by a 
resolution passed by the General Assembly in December, 1965. 


The talks began in London on the 18th May, and after the first 
round, British Government officials taking part in the talks visited 
Gibraltar for further discussions. Further sessions of the talks 
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were held in July, September and October. Throughout the talk: 
the British Government made it clear that it had no doubt abor 
its sovereignty over Gibraltar and that it would protect the interest 
of the inhabitants. At the talks held in October the British Gover 
ment proposed that the legal issues in the dispute should tk 
referred to the International Court of Justice at The Hage 
This proposal was later rejected by Spain. 


| 
In December, the question of Gibraltar, which had once ag:i: 
been under consideration by the Committee of 24, came beter 
the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly. The Chi! 
Minister and his Deputy appeared again as petitioners on behal 
of Gibraltar. Eventually a Resolution was adopted which mad 
specific reference to the need to take into account the interest 
the people of Gibraltar. The Resolution, which both Britain arc 
Spain supported, called on Britain to expedite, in consultatics 
with Spain, the decolonisation of Gibraltar and to report to the 
Committee of 24 not later than the next session of the Assembly. | 


The most important event to take place in Gibraltar in 19° 
was the referendum held on the 10th September. 


Following the U.N. resolution passed in December, 1966, it wai 
decided that the views of the people of Gibraltar on their interest: 
could be best determined by referendum and this was announce 
in the House of Commons on the 14th June. 


The people of Gibraltar were invited to say which of the 
following alternative courses would best serve their interests: 


A. To pass under Spanish sovereignty in accordance with th 
terms proposed by the Spanish Government to Her Majesty's 
Government on 18th May, 1966, or 


B. Voluntarily to retain their link with Britain, with democrak 
local institutions and with Britain retaining its present 
responsibilities. 


Sir Robert Fowler, K.C.M.G., was appointed Referendur 
Administrator and the Commonwealth Secretary-General, at th 
invitation of the British Government, appointed a team « ' 
Observers from four Commonwealth countries. Two members of ! 
the team paid a preliminary visit to Gibraltar in August to obsent 
the earlier stages of the arrangements and the whole team wereit ! 
Gibraltar from the 4th to the 13th September. 


The Referendum was enthusiastically welcomed by the peope 
of Gibraltar as an opportunity to express their own views as to their 
future. Those qualified to vote in the Referendum were all persons 
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-4er 21 who were registered as Gibraltarians and were ordinarily 
_ Sident in Gibraltar, the total number of voters so qualified being 
_2,762. 12,182 valid votes were cast, of which 12,138 were in favour 
> retaining the link with Britain while 44 voted for Spanish 
_ vereignty. 
_. The Commonwealth Observers team reported: 
“‘It is our unanimous view that the actual conduct of the 
Referendum fully conformed with the requirement for the 
free expression of choice through the medium of the secret 
ballot.” 
. The Director-General of the United Nations Association in 
_ondon, who was also present in Gibraltar for the Referendum, 
“aformed the Secretary-General of the United Nations that the 
““ssult genuinely reflected the wishes of the electorate and should 
e respected by the United Nations. 


In pursuance also of the General Assembly Resolution, talks 
_etween British and Spanish Officials were due to take place in 
.pril. They were however postponed by Her Majesty’s Government 
‘hen the Spanish Government announced its intention of declaring 
* prohibited air zone which was clearly designated to interefere 
vith access to Gibraltar by air. The prohibited air zone came into 
- peration on the 15th May. The whole question was referred by 
he British Government to the International Civil Aviation 
Irganisation which still had the matter under consideration at the 
nd of the year. Signs of further harassment by the Spanish 
_-uthorities were seen towards the end of the year when Spanish 
‘varships began anchoring in British waters around the Rock. 
_ In October the British Government informed the Spanish 
“3overnment that they were prepared to hold further talks on 
Anglo-Spanish relations, including the question of Gibraltar, in 
“November. The Spanish Government replied that they would be 
-orepared to resume talks in 1968 once the question of Gibraltar 
iad been dealt with by the United Nations which were due to do so 
_n December. When the discussion on Gibraltar was resumed by 
“she United Nations the Chief Minister and his Deputy once again 
_ appeared before the Fourth Committee as petitioners. After a long 
. Jebate the Fourth Committee adopted a resolution based on the 
provisions of a resolution passed by the Committee of 24 in 
“September declaring that the Referendum was in contravention of a 
‘ormer resolution and inviting Spain and the United Kingdom to 
resume their negotiations on Gibraltar. The British Government 
“made it clear that decolonisation could not mean the handing over 
of the people of Gibraltar to Spain against their wishes and that 
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they considered the resolution to be inconsistent with the provisios 
of the Charter. 


In April, 1967, the Legislature approved the Developmes: 
Programme for the period 1967-70, involving expenditure oi 
over £3,800,000. Later in 1967 an Exchequer Loan of £200.00 
was approved for electricity development. The use of money unde: 
the C. D. and W. Acts for assistance to the private sector in 
respect of hotel and other tourist development was agreed in 
principle. 


In February, 1968, the Ministry of Overseas Development at 
nounced a grant of £1,036,000 to help finance the building of 
560 flats over a four-year period. In December, the Ministry 
stated that the sum of £600,000 would be provided for further hote: 
development over a similar period. On the 6th May the Spanish 
Government closed the frontier with Gibraltar to all persons except 
Spanish nationals entering Gibraltar daily to work and civilian 
residents of Gibraltar who wished to apply for special passes to 
cross the frontier. As a result, the only remaining unrestricted 
communication with Spain was the ferry across the bay to Algeciras. 


Also in May the Chief Minister and the Deputy Chief Minister 
left for London for preliminary talks on the proposed new 
Constitution and to discuss the latest restrictions at the frontier. 
These talks were continued during a visit to Gibraltar later in the 
month by Mr George Thomson, Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Affairs. The formal constitutional talks opened on the 16th 
July and ended on the 24th. They were held in Gibraltar under the 
Chairmanship of the Minister of State at the Commonwealth 
Office, Lord Shepherd, and were attended by all the elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council and City Council and by 
representatives of the Integration with Britain Party. 


A general election was held on the 30th July, 1969, before the 
coming into force of the new Constitution in August. Seven 
candidates from the Gibraltar Labour Party and Association 
for the Advancement of Civil Rights, five from the Integration with 
Britain Party and the three Isola Group candidates were elected. 
The I.W.B.P. in alliance with the Isola Group formed the elected 
side of the Government. The City Council met for the last time 
in August. Its functions, assets and liabilities were transferred to 
the Government, the staff of the two bodies were merged into a | 
single public service and a start was made on the process of merging | 


the two administrations. 
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Further restrictions were imposed by the Spanish Government 
luring 1969. On the 9th June, the Spanish labour force of 4,666 men 
vho had previously entered Gibraltar daily to work was withdrawn, 
on the 27th June the Algeciras-Gibraltar passenger ferry service, 
he last remaining link with the mainland of Spain, was also 
vithdrawn; on the Ist October, telephone and telegraph links 
vith Gibraltar were cut. Lord Shepherd held a series of discussions 
vith His Excellency the Governor and Gibraltar Ministers in 
Sibraltar in August, 1969. These were followed by further talks 
n London on Gibraltar development proposals in December. 
As a result of these talks the British Government agreed to make 
ivailable a sum of about £4,000,000 over the three year period 

:(970-1973. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


. Constitution 


The Legislative Council, Gibraltar’s first legislature, was in- 
“ augurated by His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh on the 
“23rd November, 1950. A revised Constitution came into force in 
_ August 1964, the purpose of which was to enable the people of 
“Gibraltar to enjoy a fuller control of internal affairs. In June, 1967, 
“when announcing the decision to hold a Referendum in Gibraltar, 
‘the British Government stated that, if the majority of the people 
‘‘of Gibraltar voted in favour of retaining their link with Britain, 
‘ appropriate constitutional changes which might be desired would 
“be discussed with the representatives of the people of Gibraltar. 
“Informal talks were accordingly held in February and May, 1968, 
“ and formal talks in July. The new Constitution was introduced in 
»August, 1969, as an Annex to the Gibraltar Constitution Order 
_.1969. Its main features are described below. 


: The Link with Britain 


‘The preamble to the Gibraltar Constitution Order includes 
recitals to the effect that Gibraltar is part of Her Majesty’s 
‘dominions and that Her Majesty’s Government have given 
-assurances to the people of Gibraltar that this will remain so unless 
zand until an Act of Parliament otherwise provides, and that Her 
“¢ Majesty’s Government will never enter into arrangements under 
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which the people of Gibraltar would pass under the sovereign 
of another State against their freely and democratically expressed | 
wishes. | 


Fundamental Rights and Freedoms 


The Constitution contains a code of human rights and provide: 
for its enforcement by the Supreme Court of Gibraltar. 


The Gibraltar House of Assembly 


The Legislative Council and the City Council, which former | 
dealt with municipal affairs, were replaced under the new Constitv- 
tion by a single new body known as the Gibraltar House 
Assembly. The Legislative Council consisted of the Speaker. 
11 elected members and two ex-officio members, the Attorneys. 
General and the Financial Secretary; the City Council consisted 
of seven elected members and four appointed by the Governor 
The House of Assembly consists of the Speaker, fifteen electe¢ | 
members and two-ex-officio members, the Attorney-Gener: 
and the Financial and Development Secretary. | 


The first elections held under the new Constitution, in July, 
1969, were contested by three parties, the Gibraltar Labour Party 
and Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights, the Integra 
tion with Britain Party, and the Isola Group, as well as by tw 
independent candidates. 7 members of the G.L.P. & A.A.C.R. 
5 members of the I.W.B.P. and 3 members of the Isola Group wer 
elected. The I.W.B.P. and the Isola Group formed an alliance an¢ 
became the Government side in the House of Assembly. Th 
Leader of the I.W.B.P. was appointed Chief Minister and si 
other Ministers were appointed. The G.L.P. and A.A.CR 
formed the Opposition. 10,318 votes were polled out of a tot 
electorate of 14,445, the proportion of registered electors who 
voted being 71:4%. 


The Speaker of the House of Assembly is appointed by the 
Governor after consultation with the Chief Minister and the Leader 
of the Opposition. 


The formal assent of the Crown or the Governor on behalf of 
the Crown is required to all legislation, which also remains subject 
to disallowance by the Crown. Bills of certain classes may not bt 
assented to without the prior concurrence of the Crown, conveye * 
through the Secretary of State. The Governor has special legislative 
powers in respect of matters other than defined domestic matters 
(infra). He also has legislative powers in respect of defined domestk 
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- tatters in the interests of maintaining the financial and economic 
_-- zability of Gibraltar. 


The normal life of the House of Assembly is four years. Elections 
> the House of Assembly and the franchise are regulated by local 
sgislation, the relevant statue being the Elections Ordinance. 

_.-uabject to certain exceptions and to compliance with provisions 
~ ‘zlating to registration, the franchise is exercisable by all adult 
“tritish subjects and citizens of the Republic of Ireland who have 
-een ordinarily resident in Gibraltar for a continuous period of 
ix months ending in the qualifying date for registration as an 
= lector. An Ordinance passed in October, 1969, lowered the voting 
‘ge from 21 to 18. 


The Elections Ordinance contains provision for the conduct of 
- Jections, the presentation of election petitions, the limitation of 
* andidates’ expenses, election offences and other connected matters. 
t has been agreed at the constitutional takls that the precise 
“lectoral system should be decided after obtaining expert advice 
»m the most appropriate system for Gibraltar. Advice was obtained 
3 ‘und, after the matter had been discussed by all the elected members 

m the Legislative and City Councils and representatives of the 
..- W.B.P., it was decided that the system of proportional representa- 
_ion formerly used for Legislative Council elections should be 
:abandoned. Under the new system adopted for House of Assembly 
.:lections each elector may vote for a maximum of eight candidates. 


The Constitution Order provides that with effect from the 
‘appointed day” (11th August, 1969) Gibraltar should be known 
1s the City of Gibraltar: and section 78 of the Constitution provides 
<:or a Mayor to be elected from the Members of the Assembly, 
.>ther than the ex-officio Members, by the Elected Members of the 
: Assembly. The Mayor, who was previously elected by the City 
Council, carried out ceremonial and representational functions 
on behalf of the City of Gibraltar. 


The power of revoking, amending and replacing the provisions 
of the Constitution isretained by Her Majesty the Queen in Council. 


The Executive 


«(A despatch addressed to the Governor by the Secretary of State at 

the time of the inception of the new Constitution contained direc- 
tions for the devolution upon Ministers of responsibility for 
matters of domestic concern. Such matters, known as defined 
domestic matters, were listed in an annex to the despatch and were 
subsequently specified as such by the Governor. The despatch 
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directed the Governor to retain responsibility for external affain. 
defence and internal security, and certain other matters. Residuz 
matters not specified as defined domestic matters also remained 
the direct responsibility of the Governor, acting in consultatiot 
with the Gibraltar Council. 


The Governor is the head of the executive and there is a Gibraltar 


Council and a Council of Ministers. | 


The Gibraltar Council consists of the Deputy Governor. tt: 
Deputy Fortress Commander, the Attorney-General, the Financ: 
and Development Secretary, the Chief Minister, and four othe: 
Ministers designated by the Governor after consultation with th: 
Chief Minister. The Chief Minister is appointed by the Governct 
and is the Elected Member of the House of Assembly who, in the 
judgment of the Governor, is most likely to command the greatest 
measure of confidence among the Elected Members. 


The Council of Ministers consists of the Chief Minister acd 
not less than four nor more than eight Ministers as may tk 
prescribed by the Governor, after consultation with the Chie 
Minister, who are appointed by the Governor, also after consuls- 
tion with the Chief Minister, from among the Elected Members of 
the Assembly. Members of the Council of Ministers may be charge¢ 
by the Governor, acting after consultation with the Chief Minister. 
with responsibility for any business of the Government, including 
the administration of any department of Government, relating to 
any defined domestic matter. Ministers are collectively responsible 
to the Assembly for matters in respect of which they have beet 
charged by the Governor with responsibility. 


i 
' 
Decisions of the Council of Ministers take effect unless th: | 
Governor requires that any particular decision should be referre | 
to the Gibraltar Council on the grounds that it is within the scope 
of the matters for which he is executively responsible or that 1! 
closely concerns those matters. In such event, the Governor | 
may act contrary to the advice of the Gibraltar Council (both it 
respect to legislative and executive matters) in the interest of the , 
matters for which he is executively responsible and, exceptionalh. 
in the interest of maintaining financial and economic stability | 
If he does so, he is required to report the matter to the Secretan 
of State. p 


The Judiciary ! 


On the judicial side there is a Chief Justice for the Supreme Court. 
a Judge of the Court of First Instance and a Stipendiary Magistrate | 
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- the Magistrates’ Court. In the absence of the Stipendiary 
. .agistrate his place is usually taken by local citizens who have been 
_ . pointed Justices of the Peace. The Constitution provides for a 
 »urt of Appeal for Gibraltar intermediate between the Gibraltar 
~preme Court and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
stails of the judicial system will be found in Part II, Chapter 9. 
-*- "The Chief Justice, the President of the Court of Appeal and the 
stices of Appeal are appointed by the Governor on the instruc- 
““yms of the Crown given through the Secretary of State and are 
‘movable from office only for inability to discharge their office 
< for misbehaviour, and then only on the advice of the Judicial 
-; mmittee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 


3e Public Service 


a consequence of the merger of the City Council with Govern- 
ent, the Gibraltar Government Service and the employees of the 
tty Council became members of a single public service. The Public 
+ sevice Commission, the composition of which was enlarged by 
-"e Constitution to five members including the chairman, con- 
aued to advise the Governor on appointments and on the removal 
di discipline of public officers. 


Appointments to the higher offices are made by the Secretary of 
tate for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs. The principal 
“secutive officers are the Deputy Governor, the Attorney-General, 
“ye Financial and Development Secretary, the Administrative 
2cretary, the Director of Medical and Health Services, the Director 
:£ Public Works, the Director of Education, the Director of 
. audit, the Director of Labour and Social Security, the Com- 

‘aissioner of Police, the Captain of the Port and the City Electrical 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


.” MERIAL weights and measures are in use. 

Inspections are carried out by the Police. These include testing 
and adjustments of weights and measures belonging to Govern- 
nent Departments, vendors, shops, market stalls, petrol stations, 
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London: Methuen, 1938. 
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Gibraltar. New York: Abelard-Schuman, 1969. 
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NAW 


. Graduate with Di- 


ploma in Education 


. Graduate 
. Qualified  . ‘ 
. Qualified by Ex- 


perience 


. Experienced . 
. Unqualified . 
. Student Teacher 


TOTAL 


GRAND TOTAL 


Gibraltar: 1971 


APPENDIX VI 
Table IA 
Classification of Teaching Staff 


Local 
Men Women 
4 1 
4 2 
49 73 
_ 6 
_ 21 
2 30 
1 _ 
60 133 


U.K. and Others 
Men Women 
5 6 
15 4 
17 48 
37 58 


Total 
Men Woma 

9 7 
19 6 
66 121 
_ 6 
— 21 
2 28 

1 2 
97 191 
288 
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Discharges and Convictions, 1971 


Adults 
Discharges - 281 
Convictions : . 3,782 


Types of Punishment 


Corporal First Offenders 
Death Imprisonment Punishment Fined = Act or Warnings 


_ 93 _ 1,408 306 


APrEeNDIA AL 


Table IA 
1 Cases Year Ending 31st December, 1971 


iminal 


EQUATION 4 = 1 to 3 inclusive 


Cri 


= 5 to 7 inclusive 
7 = 8 to 16 inclusive 


4 


Carried 
Forward 


Disposal of Cases 


Cases not 
Accepted 


Total Cases Dealt 
With 
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APPENDIX XIII 
Statistical Report for the Prison, Gibraltar, for 1971 
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debt, on trial and 
for imprisonment 


vad ays Sujanp pajyjuiuos 
suossad fo saquinu 1050] 


Rael 


1 


1 11-03 0-15 


3 


3 
3 
1 
1 


Men . 5 
Women 

Young ) Girls 
Persons f Boys 


1 


1 11:89 0-15 
2 16-21 0-12 


3 


93 78 


Totals 


2 
3 


5-53 0-14 


4 95 0-13 


1970 
1969 
1968 
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APPENDIX XIV 
Prison Statistics 


(a) POPULATION 


In custody on Receptions Discharges 
31.12.70 during 1971 during 1971 
13 93 94 


(b) DAILY AVBRAGES 


Total Daily Convicted Daily Average 
Average Females Unconvicted 
11:89 0°54 0-11 


(c) RELIGIONS 
Roman Church of 


Catholic England Protestant Mahometan Jewish No Religion TOTAL$ 


49 2A 1 14 1 


(d) AGE GROUP 
Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 


16 to to to 50 
Years 20 years 25 years 50 years years 
2 35 33 23 _ 


(e) NATIONALITIES 


British (U.K.) . » 31 
Gibraltarians - . 35 
Moroccan . . - 16 
Bulgarian 
Irish 

German 
Australian 
American 
Portuguese . 
French 
Danish 

South American 


eee opener cy 


Total 


N-] 
wo 


In custody oa 
31.12.71 
12 


Daily Average 
Males 
11:24 


4 


TOTAL 
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APPENDIX XIX 


(1) Analysis of calls handled by the City Fire Brigade Control Room. 


STATION Actual False Alarms 
Fires ———____—___ 
Malicious G/Intent 


Investi- 
gations 


Special Services 


Emergency Request 


Tota! 
Calls 


H.Q.R.S. 145 a | 18 12 113 100 399 
AF. 
SERVICES 20 - 7 1 2 1 31 
TOTALS 165 il 25 13 15 101 40 
Fires Special Services 
Joint attendance with the A.F.S. 35 9 
Joint attendance with the R.A.F./F.S. 6 —_ 
(2) Hazard Classification of Fires attended 
Electrical 16 
Buildings 2 
Frying Pans . 17 
Chimneys 1 
Vegetation/Refuse 47 
Motor Vehicles 20 
Unclassified . 42 
145 
(3) Financial Loss at Fires 
£ 
Ist Quarter 1,089 
2nd Quarter . 122 
3rd Quarter 5,540 
4th Quarter 102 
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APPENDIX XIX (continued). 


(4) Special Services 


(a) Emergencies 
Persons stranded in precarious 


places . ® : : ‘ 5 
Persons trapped in lifts . ; 92 
Recovery of Bodies . : : 4 
Pumping Motor Vessels. a 1 
Pumping flooded premises 1 
Miscellaneous . e 2 $ 10 

113 


(b) By Request 


Entry into locked premises . 61 
Rescue of animals. F . 2 
Pumping out . : : F 9 
Stand-by jobs . : < 3 12 
Miscellaneous . J E : 16 

100 


(5) Fire Service Income 


£ 
Attending Fires. i ; - 6:94 
Special Services. A ‘ . 59°79 
Total Income . “ 2 + 66°73 
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